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Medallion struck by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company in 
January 1945 to commemorate the ro “Battles of London” in 1940 
and 1944. Packed in handsome presentation cases the medallions were 
sold on behalf of the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund and have since 
become collectors items. 

After 38 years World War II is just a memory for many of us and a 
whole new generation cannot even remember. 

But each one of us, whether we lived through the war or not, owes a 
debt to the men and women of the RAF. 72,000 died and many thousands 
more were left disabled — mentally and physically. 

The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund still helps those who served, 
their widows and dependants. Each year we are spending more than 
£3,000,000 and demands on us are increasing as age and infirmity 
overtake the survivors. Inflation too, imposes an increasing burden on 
our resources. 

We need your help now and for the furure. Please remember the 
Fund in your Will. We gladly give advice on legacies, bequests and 
covenants. 

Every donation we receive means we have more to give. If you know of 


anyone in need and who might qualify for help from the Fund please put 
them in touch. 
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Some hair isn’t very impressive. 
It's too fine. Limp. Looks skimpy. 
Hair like this needs help from a 
special source of power. It needs 
Clinique’s Hair Structurizer. 
Hair Structurizer is the booster 
for fine limp hair. It increases 
body to make hair look thicker, 
sturdier, bouncier. Adds protein 
to protect, to smooth and shine. 
Has moisture-resisters to help 


hold shape, even on humid days. 


Spray on Hair Structurizer after 
every hair-wash. Comb through. 
Blow dry. What you get: the look 
of more hair, more substantial 
hair, more manageable hair. 


Find Hair Structurizer at any 
Clinique counter—where you also 
find your regular skin care and 
the famous Clinique Computer. 
Hair Structurizer is the simple 
system that can amplify any hair. 
It turns up the volume. 


CLINIQUE 


Allergy Tested 
100% Fragrance Free 
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Property 


What's up, Dock? . 
asks TERENCE MOAT 


Life is slowly being breathed back 
into one of the capital's largest and 
most derelict areas: the 5,000 acres 
of London’s Docklands, only a few 
miles from the Stock Exchange and 
the Tower of London, are abuzz 
with activity; almost everywhere 
you turn, building work of one kind 
oranother is under way — road con- 
struction, sand-blasting, scaffold- 
ine and renovation — virtwally a de- 
cade after the last cranes hauled 
cargo ashore. = 

The area is limered with de- 

caving mementos of our once~ 
glorious past: East India Dock, 
Shadwell Basin, Wapping, Canada 
Dock, Greenland Dock, Lime- 
house and Chambers Wharf. Once 
echoing to the sounds of stevedores 
and ocean-goimg freighters, the 
docklands had developed an eerie 
silence. For years successive g£0v- 
emments, both local and national, 
toyed with the area and established 
development boards and enterprise 
zones. But only now has a formula 
for success been found. 

The energetic Nigel Broackes, 
head of the sprawling Trafalgar 
House empire and chairman of the 
London Docklands Development 
Corporation, has spent the last 
three years cajolimg corporate 
giants and public institutions to 
take the area seriously. But there is 
one unsung hero who has devoted 
almost twelve years of his life to 
bringing people back into the area: 
retired Irish Guards major Martin 
Carleton Smith. 

Since 1971 he has wooed de- 
velopers and entrepreneurs and 
fought obstinate planners to create 
a living, working and playing en- 
vironment that will be attractive to 
all strata of society. And the vast 
near-derelict area finally shows 
signs of coming alive. One can’t 
help but be swept on his tide of en- 
thusiasm. Despite more than a de- 
cade in Docklands, he 1s as keen on 
itas the first day he went there. 

Forget poky urban living. Dock- 
lands is all about space — and some 
of the capital's most stunning 
views. Enterprising young de- 
velopers like Andrew Wadsworth 
and architect Michael Baumgraten 
have bought ancient warehouses 
which they are now in the process 
of converting into apartments. 

As well as these larger projects, 
Docklands is also dotted with all 
sorts of small buildings and 
houses, built during the reign of the 
Port of London Authority for their 
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senior managers. Typical exam- 
ples can be found in Wapping High 
Sweet, on the north bank of the 
Thames, only half a mile from St 
Katherine’s Dock. 

Built in 1811, 6 The Pierhead 
sull retains many of its original fea- 
tures and has an attractive dining- 
room which leads onto the patio 
garden. It has four bedrooms, three 
reception rooms and two bath- 
rooms. Agents Carleton Smith & 
Co are seeking offers of around 
£167,500 for the freehold. 

Almost next door to The Pier- 
head is a Victorian Gothic former 
tea warehouse known as Oliver's 
Wharf. Converted into apartments 
nine years ago, it provides enor- 
mous living space covering 2,200 
square feet compared with the 800 
Or so square feet of a typical two- 
bedroom flat. 

The apartment currently on the 
market is 4B, which offers some 
spectacular views of the river to the 
south and Tower Bridge and the 
City to the west. It is currently laid 
out as a three-bedroom flat with a 
huge, light and airy living-room, 
open-plan kitchen, two bathrooms 
and balcony directly overlooking 


the river. The price is £175,000, 
but you are getting a lot of space for 
your money. 

Architects and developers with- 
in Docklands are Keen to retain as 
much as possible of the original 
walls, cast-iron supports and 
wooden beams. This provides a 
warm and natural living environ- 
ment. Work has started on another 
adjacent warehouse, St John’s 
Wharf, and a scheme is in the pipe- 
line for Gun Wharf. 

Perhaps better known, if only for 
its residents, is Narrow Street in 
Limehouse, where Dr David Owen 
has been a resident for many years. 
More recently he has been joined 
by Janet Street-Porter. Houses in 
Narrow Street, when they come 
onto the market, sell for around 
£120,000. Another Docklands en- 
thusiast, South African interior de- 
signer Rae Hoffenberg, has con- 
verted and renovated properties to 
an extremely high standard. 

Round the corner is Three Colt 
Street, where a freehold studio 
house at the end of Lime Kiln Dock 
Is on the market. At £67,500 it 
might seem a little expensive for 
what is basically a two-room 


house, but 84-86 
has fabulous views south-v, 

the Thames tpyanl ie le 
: ay ty ang 
could be split into two Self-con. 
tained apartments very easil On 

Moving even deeper into Deed 

lands and onto the Isle of Dogs, 
there is an Interesting redevelop. _ 
ment of the old river police beat 
quarters — a red-brick Victorian | 
building — in Coldharbour, one of | 
the oldest streets in the area, Eric 
Bradley of Downshire Properties 
has completed his renovation of the 
building and is now selling the 
apartments through Carleton Smith | 
& Co at prices which start at just 
Under £60,000 for a two-bedroom 
flat With a 23-foot lounge and rise 
to £115,000 for a triplex 
maisonette, 

For many people, crossing the 
Thames is breaking into unknowa 
territory. But a trip over Tower 
Bridge could prove most rewand- 
ing, as tucked away in the dreaded 
ward of Bermondsey are two of the 
most exciting developments to by 
seen along the river. Both are being 
undertaken by young entreprenenig 
who have a feel for what can be 
done in Docklands. 

The smaller of the two is Cor 
bett’s Wharf, along by Cherry Gar- 
den Pier on the edge of Sumy 
Docks. Architect Michael Baum 
graten, who himself lives atupa 
multi-storey warehouse, has di 
an excellent job of restoring the old 
warehouse and dividing it imi 
apartments, For £99,000 rH 
£175,000 you get up to 2.28 
square feet of space right onthe 
er. What you do not get is a fail 
fitted apartment. Instead, Baty 
graten has provided a si 
together with all the essential 
vices, which you divide up msl 
your taste and style. Already 
iow architect and a Tory MPI 
bought apartments. 

A similar style has been alopt 
by Andrew Wadsworth pe 
development of New Ca 
just SS, This mult 
warehouse is being t ‘ 
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Three Colt Stree, 


living community and W 
a floating restaurant (gees 
Wadsworth’s home), a swiail! i 
pool and a marina. Co we 
scheduled for the autuim © 
already about twenty, eee 
have been sold. Again 2 SM 
shell is being provided, 3 
which start around £30,000 "st 
up to £225,000 fora mastery 
square feet. When it is COUN 
New Concordia will repr 

of the most ambitious * 5 
along this part of the Thames~ — 
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Tonbridge Station 12 miles, Cannon Street/Charing Cross 38/43 minutes, A21 2 miles 
~ * — we —E 
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Most impressive listed Georgian House, maintained to high 3 bedroom colt cottage. 


standards, set in magnificent formal gardens, ideally situated for 2 bedroom flat. Outbuildings. 


communications by road and rail. ; 
Landscaped gardens and grounds intersected by stream. 


3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, self-contained 
nursery flat. Oil central heating. ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Surseing td. SAVILLS, 20 Grosvenor Hill, Berkeley Square, London W1XOHQ 


Swimming pool. Hard tennis court. Tel: 01-499 8644 


London Banbury Beccles Brechin Cambridge Chelmstord ( ‘roydon Edinburgh Hereford Lincoln Norwich Salisbury Wimbome York Washington D.C. Paris Amsterdam 


Ol- 499 8 644 20 Grosvenor Hill, London W1X 0HQ Telex 263796 


Nice slice of pile, 
by TERENCE MOAT 


Scattered throughout the country 
are hundreds of once-great homes, 
decaying at an ever-increasing 
rate. The break-up of the Stowe 
estate in the Twenties — it covered 
almost 4,000 lots and took nineteen 
days to sell — leads a roll-call of 
some 1,600 great country houses 
which have disappeared from 
Britain during the last cemtury. 
A recent report from SAVE, the 
British Heritage action group, 
entitled Vanishing Houses of 
England underlines the parlous 
state of the country-house scene in 
this country . 

Only in the last few years has 
there been a concerted effort to halt 
the destruction of fine houses. 
fackson-Stops and Staff, along 
with Humberts, have emerged as 
leading advisers on how to tur a 
decaying pile mto a profitable 
collection of smaller but palatial 
residences. 

People are eager to buy homes in 
these magnificent conversions: in 
Oxfordshire the enormous Grade I] 
listed building Sherborne House, 
near Burford, was virtually sold 
out before completion. The same 
applies to Sandywell Park, just out- 
side Cheltenham, where flats for 
sale at £50,000 were eagerly smap- 
ped up by voracious buyers. 

Over the last twodecades Christ- 

Buxton has rescued more 
than twenty houses by sensitively 
breaking them up into smaller flats 
and houses; he scours the country 
looking for suitable homes. His 
company, Period & Country 
Houses, is currently working on 
Brockhampton House, near 
bury in Worcestershire; a National 
Trust building that should within a 
year be ready for sale as flats. 

Another exponent of this fine 
and delicate art is the young Kit 
Martin. At 35 he’s already starting 
on his fourth conversion following 
great success last year with The 
Hazells in Bedfordshire. Martin 
acquired the stately pile —and “pile” 
is a fairly appropriate word — in 
1981 from Foreign Secretary Fran- 
cis Pym for the less than princely 
sum of £5,000. 

He converted The Hazells into a 
series of terraced houses with their 
own grounds. Among the homes 
Martin created were some enor- 
mous four- and five-bedroom 
houses, now selling for between 
£90,000 and £120,000 through the 
Bedford agents of Eves, although 
prices actually started at £30,000 
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(the lower-priced sold quickly). 
Buxton has already moved on to 
Norfolk where he is dividing up 
Gunton Park into eighteen houses 
and cottages which on average are 
about twice the size of a modem 
four-bedroom home. Surrounding 
the development are 2,000 acres of 
parkland and lakes, which border 
on thousands more acres owned by 
the Forestry Commission. Prices 
will vary between £30,000 and 
£120,000 and each house comes 
with plenty of its own private land. 
Apart from the cachet of living 
on a rolling estate most buyers are 
attracted to stately homes because 
of the living space they offer. 
Beautifully proportioned rooms 
with delicate and intricate plaster- 
which you will never find in mod- 
em homes. But the success of con- 
verting these great houses really 
depends on the imagination and 
care of the developer. It is only too 
easy to destroy the symmetry of a 
room by the careless addition of a 
plasterboard divider. But as Messrs 
Buxton and Martin have illustrated 
great houses often do divide easily, 
whether vertically or horizontally 
into smaller —yet grand—homes. 


acquired the reputation of being 
able to look at a rambling country 
estate and tell you whether it is suit- 
able for conversion. His firm is cur- 
rently handling a wide selection of 


extremely interesting schemes, 
ranging from an £89,000 flat im 
Beedings Castle, Sussex, to an 
apartment in a former school in 
Wimborne Minster, Dorset. 
Perhaps more typical of the 
stately home conversion is the 
magnificent Sherborne Park on the 
Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire 
borders. Formerly known as Sher- 
bome House, its history stretches 
back to 811, when Winchcombe 
Abbey founded a small chapel on 
the site. The chapel became a 
monastery which passed into the 
hands of the Dutton family, estab- 
lishing Sherborne as one of the 
country’s great houses. Elizabeth I 
was entertained there and the house- 
hold accounts show that “the cost of 
makynge Readye" for one such visit 


~ was £5 18s_ The second Lord Sher- 


borne commissioned Lewis Wyatt 
to rebuild the house in 1830; Wyatt 
created vast and ornate principal 
staterooms in the style of Louis 
XIV whose beautiful gold-embas- 


sed ceilings were designed by Syl 
vin, a pupal of John Nash. j 

Sherborne has been carefully 
restored to provide 30 apartments, 
Prices start at £22,500 for a small 
studio rising to £200,000 for a 
three-bedroom apartment wath 
bathrooms en suite. The most ex- 
pensive flat contains the original 
dining-room with its famous Salvin 
ceiling, and is a truly breathtaking 
sight. Humberts are the selling 
agents and point out that the more 
modest apartments sell for between 
£55,500 and £90,500 for two and © 
three bedrooms. The difference in 
price refleets smaller proportioned 
rooms. 

Some developers, however, find 
themselves ina dilemma when they 
acquire a large country house, 
Estates & General are more accus- | 
tomed to developing office build: 
ings and are dithering over the fy 
ture of Little Horwood Manor, no} 
far from Milton Keynes in Buck: 
house of the estate is not particular 
ly old — it is believed to have heey 
built by George Gee in the Thirties 
— there is plenty of potential fe 
vertical division into smaller te 


button, especially as at the umew 
writing o be has recerved an offerte 
the whole estate. This could meas 
the main house reverting back 
offices, its latest use, and new 


local agents John Wilkinson. Plat 
are well advanced for 


pleasing oak-panelled ro 
which would 
—s 
buildings which, while resend 
the outside, leave much 0 ®* 
sired within. Few of these hes 
convert easily into offices; mam 4 
the rooms are far too large: ‘ie 
split up by ugly 
ers. The growing number ole 
eager to grab the opporumiy” 
ing in a slice of our heritag® % 
to be given the chance Wao 
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“Pornography,” barked Lady Seal 
accusingly the other evening. l 
lifted my heels off the dog’s back, 
and thumbed my creases. ‘No, my 
litle circle of gold, just the new 
edition of The Good Food Guide.’ 
“Pornography.” Oh dear. I exer- 
cised the decanter and fought back 
manfully: ‘How do you mean?’ 
‘Reading about someone else’s 
meal — it’s just like reading about 
someone else’s bit of boffo.” Occa- 
sionally, you know, I think she 
wants to undermine my very liveli- 
hood. ‘New editor,’ I replied. 
‘More pages. Still only £7.50. 
Hodder & Stoughton.’ The brow 
remained cloudy. ‘They're boast- 
ing, and you're being a voyeur.” I 
left a tactical pause. “There’s a spe- 
cial new category called Best of the 
Year,’ | explained meekly. ‘For in- 
stance, dinner at the Most Seduc- 
tive London Hotel?’ ‘Just this 
once, Baz,” she replied, softening 
slowly like a piece of old nougat. 
Blake’s Hotel, 33 Roland Gar- 
dens, SW7 (370 6701) went under- 
reported in the 1982 Good Food 


Bowing out: BASIL’s last column 
SEAL’d with a kiss 


Guide, which suggested that only 
residents and locals might gain 
admittance; the 1983 edition 
confirms its wider accessibility. 
Presumably any reluctance on the 
hotel’s part arose from the size of 
the dining-room — a luxurious and 
dramatically designed basement — 
and its popularity with the hotel’s 
inmates. There is matt black decor; 
a dozen tulips on each table, picked 
out by a spotlight; Thai warriors’ 
outfits behind plexiglass on the 
walls; plus a sexy drinks nook full 
of harem cushions and starring as 
table decoration a large bowl of 
multicoloured cabbages. It’s swish 
yet not pretentious; international- 
smart yet really rather cosy. The 
staff help a lot with the ambience: 
they’re quick to read their diners 
(spotting that we wanted to move 
tables before we'd even quite real- 
ised it ourselves) and flexible in 
dealing with everyone from stuffy 
French lawyers to the blazered 


American jock who bounds down 
the spiral staircase, pumps the 
maitre d's hand and yells, “Hi, how 
are you, I'm Bodell.” 

The menu is also suavely inter- 
national without being character- 
less: Szechuan duck beside rack of 
lamb, gyuniku teriyaki next to 
steak au poivre. We had a well-cast 
Three Pastas (£3.75) and a winter 
salad (scallops, bacon, apple, fri- 
sée and radicchio, £2.75). The 
duck with ginger (£8.75) was very 
acceptable, though the sweet bun it 
came with less so; the lamb was 
perfectly judged, with well-varied 
vegetables, including mange-tout 
which passed the difficult Seal test. 
Good puddings, though perhaps 
they shouldn’t tempt you to eat 
strawberries out of season; mar- 
garitas of a sort you can wrap a de- 
cent fist round, and a formidably 
good 1975 Chateau la Croix at 
£15.75. Though £1.60 for a packet 
of Marlboro denotes a hefty mark- 


up, the final bill of £58 for two was 
not inflated. This is a place for fur- © 
tive treats when the Lady Seal in 
your life is out of town. One wam- 
ing: beware the auto-circumcising 
loo seat in the gents; it could rum 
that very special weekend. 

It was with more muffled enthu- 
siasm that we next directed out 
steps to Langan’s, Stratton Street, 
W1 (493 6437), voted Best London 
Brasserie by the GFG. Memories 
of ten-minute waits for a glass of 
champagne (what could they have 
been doing — putting the bubbles in 
with a Sodastream?), plus memor- 
ies of the proprietor’s lurching 
camaraderie towards one’s coti< 
panion have never endeared this 
place to me. And in any case. is it 
really quite as fashionable as even a 
couple of years ago, when photo- 
graphers would lurk outside and 
pitilessly blitz Anna Ford and Mark 
Boxer? An inspection of the late- 
evening set at neighbouring tables 
on this visit didn’t reveal too many 
candidates for the flash-bulb: aspir- 
ing bankers in the main. plus a | 
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We have many prime companies and Embassies seeking 
our services to house their executives and diplomats. 


These are all tenants of good covenant. 


Please telephone: 
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Residential Sales and Letti 
01-493 2224/2938 
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three-generation party of crimpers 
having a birthday knees-up 
No matter, indeed, perhaps it’s 
an advantage if the waiters don’t 
have to have their attention drag- 
ged out of Sophia Loren’s cleavage 
before they'll deign to make with 
the pepper-mill. We found to our 
surprise that the service was the 
most proficient yet (two miumutes 
max for that opening glass of 
champagne). The old reliable 
known as soufflé aux épimards with 
anchovy sauce Temams a winner 
(£2.25); decent stuffed mushrooms 
(£1.95) came with a mysteriously 
huge pile of sliced white toast. We 
followed with an agreeable cote de 
veau with cream and mushrooms 
(£6.75) and shallow-fned brains in 
breadcrumbs (£4.95), highly 
praised by milady and only some- 
what let down by a dullish tomato 
sauce. Veg were copious; the 1981 
Brouilly (£8.25) memorably good; 
puds at around £1.50. Allow £40 
fortwo 
Finally, it was with some tre- 
pidation that | conducted Lady Seal 


to Sabras, 263 High Road, Willes- 
den Green, NW 10 (459 0340), the 
GFG's Vegetarian Restaurant of 
the Year (also stamped with an 
approving “No Mortgage Needed’ 
sticker). Milady could not quite 
understand why we were settmg off 
so early (they had asked us to be 
there by eight, stating firmly that 
last orders were at 8.30), and her 
expression as the Seal limo slowed 
to a halt among a mélée of laundro- 
mats, off-licences, betting shops 
and Chinese take-aways could only 
have been conveyed by the genius 
of Sam Peckinpah, Brusquely 
grovelling, | reminded her of that 
Himalayan childhood, and bustled 
herinside. 

She loved it. Lady S can be ¢ 
touch quixotic at times (inwardly, 
| have sometimes compared her 
to an Australian umpire); but on 
this occasion her enthusiasm was 
untrammelled, She loved the clien- 
tele, “So very Posy Simmonds’ — 
lots of paddy jackets, early bald- 
ness, social concern, bras left off to 

no very great advantage, and even 


NWaurice Asprey Ltd. 


41 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S 
LONDON, SWIY GDF 
Telephone 0)-930 3921 
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a George Weber lookalike at the 
next table. She loved the service: 
affable and knowing, but not afraid 
to laugh at the occasional gaffes in 
our dish selection, Most of all, she 
loved the food. Sabras, despite its 
name (a sabra being a native-born 
Isracli, which must lead to ocea- 
sional confusion), specialises in 
Gujarati and South Indian dishes. 
There is a huge menu, a flourishing 
tuke-away service, and a poster on 
the wall of a yoga position prob- 
ably only possible before eating 
here. The range of drinks runs from 
lassi (65p) via 7-Up to that alcohol- 
free lager widely advertised by 
Lawrie McMenemy; but there’s no 
problem (or corkage) if you take 
your own booze. 

We began with a selection of hot 
spicy savouries (six for £2.60) such 
as samosa and dhokala and bateta 
vada (why does some Indian food 
sound like a South American dicta- 
tor?); some were steam-cooked, 
some fried, and they came with an 
excellent minty chutney. Then we 
each attacked a Mysore masala 


dhosa (£2.75), a very thin pancake 
made with ground rice and lenti) 
batter, stuffed with onions, potato, 
udad, nuts, raisins, coconut and 
dhaniya, and served with chutney 
and sambhar; a side-dish of raitu 
was 60p and puris (deep-fried put- 
fed bread, a bit like a monster indi- 
vidual Yorkshire pudding) were 
20p each, The meal was surprising- 
ly light, unstodgy and variedly 
spiced; all we frowned upon was 
the ubiquity of potato when there 
was already enough rice and pans — 
cakes around. We arrived at eight, 
were served at 8.50, were through 
by 9.20, and then informed that tea 
and coffee were out of the question 
because the kitchen was in a muti: 
nous mood (puddings were severe: 
ly limited for the same reason), | 
Only a mean sod would object; we 
accepted instead a saucer of sweg 
hamster-food at this juncture. Only 
a very mean sod would object to 4 
bill for £9 (plus your own wine) 
Only a very, very mean sod woul 
think that the 1983 Good Fog) 
Guide wasn’t extremely helpful. G 
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I you happen to pass by 54 


Faubourg St. Honoré in 
Paris, or by 5/A Via 
Borgognona in Rome, or by 
601 Madison Avenue in New 
York, or the Peninsula Hotel 
in Hong Kong, you will see 
Rossetti's shops and, of 
course, Fratelli Rossetti’s 
shoes. 
Certainly, if you want to 
wear shoes which are the 
expression of the Italian 
elegance, it is not necessary 
to go to Rome, Paris, New 
York or Hong Kong: even in 
your city, there is a shop 
where you can find Rossetti’s 
shoes. 
Of course, it is never an 
ordinary shop. Just as your 
way of walking is never 


ordinary. 
F.LLI ROSSETTI 
BOUTIQUE 


177 New Bond Street. 


London W 1. 
Tel.: 01-491-7066 


Strine wine? 
Gripes of wrath 
from CRISPIN de 
ST CRISPIAN 


Last month, in a fit of Francopho- 
bia brought on by the ludicrous 
prices of good French wine, I 
promised to find out about some of 
the better colonial wines, even 
from south of the equator in such 
unlikely regions as New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa. Few 
wine-merchants responded to the 
challenge. No doubt these idle, 
drunken people expect to be ap- 
proached individually and begged 
to show off their scruffy wares. 
One — the enterprising young 
Nicholas Davies of the Hungerford 
Wine Company — sent a bottle of 
Brown Brothers’ dry Muscat Blanc 
from Milawa. It is imported by 
Walter S. Siegel of 43 Albemarle 
Street, W1 (499 3872) and may 
well be delicious — Hugh Johnson 
describes it as ‘outstanding’ — but 
when I came round to try the bottle 
I found it was empty. Whether he 
had drunk it himself, or the post- 
man had, or someone in my own 


house had got there first, | am un- ; 


able to report on what it actually 
tastes like. He is trying to sell it for 
£45.43 the case, which is consider- 
ably cheaper than Hugel’s dry 
Muscat from Alsace, generally 
thought to be the best. I thought I 
liked it once and used to serve it as 
an aperitif in the summer, frying to 
be different, but eventually decided 
| thought it rather disgusting. Mus- 
cat is essentially a sweet grape, no- 
where better than in Vidal Fleury’s 
Beaumes-de-Venise to which Mr 
Davies introduced me last year and 
for which the monkey is now 
asking more than £6 a bottle. He 
will have to try a bit harder to sell 
any of this Australian dry Muscat. 
As the English get poorer and 
poorer it has become fashionable to 
see great merit in Australian wines. 
My old grandfather used to drink 
something called Keystone Austra- 
lian Tonic Burgundy, and he was a 
laughing-stock even in his own 
modest circle. Nowadays people 
tend to flutter their eyelids over 
anything called Wagga Wagga 
Shiraz or Koombala Cabernet 
Sauvignon as if they had been 
given something interesting to 
drink, but my sad conclusion after 
a day’s tasting of wines from down 


M4 


under at Avery’s, 7 Park Street, 
Bristol (0272 214141), who have 
been importing the stuff for the last 
eighteen years, is that few of them 
really justify the cost and effort of 
bringing them here. By the time 
they have slopped around in a 
ship’s hold for a couple of months, 
crossed the equator and paid the 
murderous rates of duty demanded 
by Customs and Excise, they are 
neither cheap enough nor good 
enough to treat as anything but a 
curiosity. 

I found a respectable white 
Burgundy-style beverage from 
New Zealand called Cook’s Char- 
donnay 1980 at £6.69, and a better 
one from Australia — Tyrrells Vat 
47 Chardonnay 1982 — but £8 is a 
hell of a lot of money to pay for 
something from the colonies. Jan- 
cis Robinson lists Tyrrells Vat 47 
Chardonnay as one of the Great 
Wines of the World, but I can only 
suppose she drank it in Australia, 
where wine is cheaper than beer 
and the very best is only slightly 
more expensive than plonk. 
Among the cheaper Australian 
wines, Avery’s sell a white Ries- 


ling from the Stanley vineyard 
(Leasingham Bin 7 Rhine Riesling 
1978) at £4.03 and a rich, full red 
from the McWilliams vineyard 
(Mount Pleasant Philip Hermitage 
1975) at£4.23. The Rhine Riesling 
is agreeably fizzy — what European 
pooftahs call pétillant — but that is 
really the best thing to be said for it. 
A McWilliams Cabernet Merlot 
1976 is quite a bargain at £4.07 for 
those who like cough mixture. 

Among the Californian wines (in 
fact I do not think that California 
was ever a British colony, but 
never mind) one could not help 
laughing to be asked £11.19 for a 
Mark West Chardonnay of 1980, 
but Americans, who now take their 
wines tremendously seriously, are 
prepared to pay this sort of sum and 
I feel we should leave it to them. 
There is a much better one, in- 
elegantly called ZD Chardonnay 
1980, which Avery's offer at 
£9.51, and I suppose someone 
must buy it. 

In fact I flew to New York on my 
mission to the colonies to taste a 
huge variety of American wines. 
from the sugary kosher beverages 


called Manischewitz served at Jew. 
ish religious rituals and the tradi 
tional Bowery wino’s comfon, 
called Thunderbird the A 
Classic 19 per cent by volume, t 
Robert Mondavi 1978 C 
Sauvignon Reserve from the N 
Valley at $40 a bottle. My conclu- 
sion was that until the dollar 
weakens or the pound strengthens 
we can all get drunk more pleasant- 
ly for the price in Europe. But on 
my return I found Avery’s selling a 
1979 Californian Gewitirtztramin- 
er, from the famous Mark Wes 
vineyard, which at last seemed f@ 
beat the French at their own gatne 
The Alsatian Gewiirtztraminer 
which I have often discussed og) 
this page, has a faint taste of ort 
tal spices and goats’ droppings 
which makes it the ideal drink fof 
England in May. It is the only wing 
(apart from sherry, or champagne 
at a pinch) which goes with smoke 
fish, and in spring a young may’ 
fancy often turns to smoked fis 
The Californian Gewurtztraming 
is fuller and slightly sweeter 
the classic Hugel wine f, 
Alsace; at £4.60 from Avery's 
should judge it a bargain =-orat 
rate, a better bargain than @ 
equivalent from France. It is ¢ 
Tatler’s choice for May, and agp 
one not serving it will be instant 
identifiable as an also-ran. j 
Next month | thought of visits 
the lesser champagne houses B 
one gets rather fed up with ch 
pagne at this time of the year. Ju 
is the month when many peope 
find themselves paying for tee 
own wine while they are waiting 
sponge off friends and relations 
the South of France. There 4 
some really excellent new wae 
coming out of Italy these Gis 
nearly all of them at less than 39 
a bottle. Several have been sm 
me by a fellow called Colin Pre 
Beech who seems to specialise 
Italian wine from an address 4 


6377) and I have found 4 bea 
at Avery’s. If any other 
merchant has some Italian Wi") 
which he is particularly 
doesn’t want Price-Beech (0 
polise the scene, he i Ses 

advised to get off his fat bates A 


available from Tazler)- Ane, . t 
rather disagreeable ¢Xf™ 
with these colonial beveri is 
feel 1 need a rest from ue 
World.O 


Quality without 
compromise 


scor’ $ W EK 


colcha <— 
est Distill 


RY BROS e& Rupp 


Mees sre eT, tou pons 
Protut a 


Cutty Sark Scotch Whisky 


From Scotlands best distilleries 


Top of the pots. 


How would you like to see a video 

that tells you all you need to know 

{ about Snookerworld’s full size 

| matchplay table, the Cornishe, in 
the comfort of your own home for 
absolutely nothing? 

The free video cassette* shows 

| the care, attention and. craftsman- 

| ship that goes into the making of the 
| Cornishe, fromthe-way the frame ts 
| madefrom solid Brazilan Mahogany 
| to the laying of the 

| 1 tomslate bed. 

And there's the 
added bonus of 
watching Dennis 
Taylor demonstrate 
his skills as well, 

To see it tall for 
yourself simply phone 
or write. 

| Snookerworld Ltd., 
Unit B4, Wharf Road Industrial 
Estate, Whart Road, Ponders 
| End, Enfield, Middx, 
| PeO1-804-2722 
“Video cassetictilm senton M4days free tral 


State whether VHS or Betarequired 
Fulldetails onrequest 


The Grosvenor House Antiques Fair. 


10-18 June,1983. 


Our Handbook and Catalogue can be yours 
six weeks before we open our doors! 


‘Country Life’ and the Organisers of The Grosvenor House 
Antiques Fair have come together to produce a joint handbook and 
catalogue. Two hundred pages containing information from the 85 
participating dealers — and a range of keynote articles. it 
All serious collectors of antiques and fine art need its prestigious 
ages. 
Z ust enclose your cheque for £4.00 (plus postage & packing —see 
coupon) and we'll send you your copy from the 26th April, 1983. 
We also hope very much to welcome you at Grosvenor House. 
Opening hours 11.00 am to 8.00 pm (except Sunday, 12th June 
ae we close at 6.00 pm). 
Admission £5.00 per person. May we send you our brochure? 


Organised by: Evan Steadman & Partners Limited,“ =~ 
in association with the British Antique Dealers Association. 
"FTO SRS PIER SS ERY 


To: The Organisers, Grosvenor House Antiques Fair, Handbook Division, 
The Hub, Emson Close, Saffron Walden, Essex CB10 1HL, England, 


| Please send me ....... copies of your 1983 Handbook at £4.00 each plus 
£1.65 per copy postage and packing in UK, (For non UK orders, send no 
money, complete the coupon, and we'll advise you on the appropriate cost.) 


| I enclose a cheque made payable to ‘The Grosvenor House Antiques Fair’. 
Just send a brochure, please 0) 
NAME: nesernsn 


ADDRESS: = — 
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Cordon blah 


Prime glut: 
TERESA WAUGH nibbles on 
summer's baby vegetables 


The first summer vegetables are 
rather like the first snowdrops and 
the first cuckoo — they never fail to 
delight and even the most pessimis- 
tic among us must feel a surge of 
optimism at the sight of fresh peas 
and baby carrots. 

The French find the thought of 

English green peas almost as funny 
as the idea of eating jam with meat. 
I tend to share their opinion of red 
currant jelly and fanib, but they are 
undeniably mistaken about our 
peas. 

Frozen peas as big as marbles. 
served as they generally are in pubs 
with steak or fish and chips, are 
totally unacceptable. But peas in 
England are not always like that. 
There is nothing more tempting 
than small, fresh, lightly boiléd 
green peas with butter and mint — 
one of the few herbs rarely used in 
French cooking. (It is interesting to 
note that the French boil their peas 
for at least twenty minutes, even 
when they cook them in the “En- 
glish’ way.) 

When the peas are larger and a 
little older, they are undoubtedly 
better cooked 4 la frangaise. An on- 
ion should be melted in butter, then 
the peas added with several chop- 
ped lettuce leaves, salt, pepper and 
a little sugar. Cover the peas with 
water and stew for a good half 
hour. Do not drain, but serve with 
the juice. Some chopped bacon 
melted with the onion is a good 
addition. Peas are also an essential 
ingredient of a navarin a la printa- 
niére — a delicious lamb stew to 
which any fresh, young vegetables 
can be added. The rather powdery 
consistency of peas helps to thick- 
enthe gravy. 

Before long people will be 
asking each other whether they pre- 
fer raspbermes or strawberries. At 
the moment they are still dwelling 
on the pea/broad-bean dilemma. 
Broad-beans are, perhaps, a little 
more adaptable than peas. They 
can be served hot with cream and 
chopped parsley as a first course — 
if they are large it is better to re- 
move the outer skins — or tossed in 
butter with bacon. They are excel- 
lent as part of an hors d’oeuvre — 
raw, skinned and sprinkled with 
salt, — and, like peas, make a 
wonderful addition to a navarin. 

Salade dite chaude, which can 
be made with lettuce, is particu- 
larly delicious with fresh, young 
spinach leaves. It makes an ideal 
first course, with croutons of fried 


bread, fried, chopped bacon ang 
chicken livers added. Pour the 
juices from the bacon and_ the 
chicken livers over the salad. 

Globe artichokes are another 
welcome summer vegetable. J pre- 
fer the small, purplish Italian varie: 
ty to the big, fat French ones. In 
either case they can be served hot 
with, for a change, melted cream 
instead of butter, This is the way 
artichokes are eaten in Normandy, 
although in most parts of Pranee 
they are — like asparagus — usually 
served cold with vinaigrette. 
Should you wish to use only the 
fonds, the larger French artichokes 
would be better. 

Never ever use tinned aspar 
agus. It is invariably disgusting 
and, although I must admit to hays 
ing used the frozen varicty in a tart, 
I would advise people who can't 
find fresh asparagus to do without, 
Like new potatoes, asparagus caf 
only be eaten in season, which 
probably one of the reasons it 
such a wonderful treat. I have eateg 
the vastly expensive kind which |g 
flown in from Califormia out of sed 
son, but | wouldn’trecommend it, 

The French tend to produgé 
thick, fat, pale asparagus, knowg 
as Argenteuil, which is not neaflj 
so good as the fine English variety 
but both the French and the Italians 
also produce a particularly slendef, 
dark green kind which is vefi 
good. I think asparagus should ak” 
ways be served separately, Itistot 
good to be wasted as a vegetableof 
mere side dish. 

The best new potatoes — ati 
usually the most expensive — comtié 
from Jersey, but they are worth ti 
extra money. They have more tase 
and are easier to scrape than mot 
other kinds. I have been bittefli 
disappointed by French new pol 
toes. Considering their reputatiil 
as vegetable cooks, it Is 
that the French should 
over artichokes, asparagus 
new potatoes. In France new pole 
toes are sold ready peeled in plas 
packets. No self-respecting Et 
glishman would touch them. AS 

alternative to mint and bullth: 
cream and chopped tarragon can 
added to new potatoes — either? 
they are irresistible. 
The glory of fresh su i 
vegetables is as an adommel |” 
any meal. With them about Tr 
is no need for the anxious ‘> 
fuss over rich sauces and ¢ d 
cated puddings. 0 
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Exercise your “Tights Every 
woman has the right to demand a 
skin-care system which is elemen- 
tary, efficient and ultimately very 
effective. 

To meet that demand, Guerlain 
have pushed science and tech- 
nology to their furthest limits to 
create a simple, four-step beauty 
routine called Ultra-Sport. 
Scientifically advanced, Ultra- 
Sport is the result of careful 
research into what women want 
from a skin-care product. It has 
the authority of a eadnie name in 
beauty and it is, quite simply, the 
re-assurance you've been waiting 
for... 


Jacket and trousers by Burberry. Shirt and 
belt from Paul Smith. Tie 10 order from 
Bruce Oldfield. Earrings and Rolex warch 
from Garrard. 


‘vercise a firm belief in reventative skin=cap 
Goods are paccwrls cenaison, startin from they iN 
with the right diet and exercise and finishing Wit 
beauty routine you can trust. 
Ultra-Sport cleanses and conditions skin — eye, 
most delicate and sensitive — and contains 
ingredients which | sencitt skin from its attackey 
sun, wind, air-conditioning and so on — and 
reinforce the natural defenses of the skin, preveny~ 


flakiness and ing it soft and smooth. 
However, the effectiveness of any skin-care form, 
on your al state of health. Fitness ¢ 


Pointers for anyone wanting to keep their skin in pe 
condition are a nutritious diet, plenty of water — ess 
tial for a clear complexion, fresh air — to gt 


ead Kah yu co 

far better with day to day stress, taking control of s 
ations and emotions. i i | 
It would be misleading to try to be euphemistic ab¢ 
the ageing process — no-one wants false promises. f 
you can combat the effects of age with constant cate 
our skin, particularly the facial skin, and achig 
lasting results. It need take no more than a few minug 
morning and evening but it is a vital step towards py 
longing the skin’s natural mechanism. 4 
The Ulira-Sport 4-step line-up forms a simple, bg 

strategy to help protect your skin and to counter 
adverse effects of the weather and unsympath¢ 
conditions. ; 


Ultra-Sport’s protection plan consists of: 4 
The Cleansing Formula —a mousse, much kinder{f 
soap, more effective than lotion and giving youl 
leasure of washing your face. It works into the 
ike soap and rinses off with water leaving your ¢ 
deeply and beautifully clean without feeling that if 
been stripped of its natural oils. ; 
The Toning Formula containing sage ey | 
refreshing, toning and soothing to the skin, It. 
sensitive or irritated skin and is so mild yet effed: 
that it may be used throughout the day when 
need to freshen and cleanse — after ise, 
instance or when switching from business ing 
dinner dates, with time at a iw 
The Moisturising Formula is the most innovatité 
the collection. Light, easily absorbed, it is a 3-fold 
tector with a natural moisturising factor, a UV 
which helps to neutralise the ageing effects of st 
sunli it, and grape seed oil, packed with Vitami: 
which is vital to maintain a smooth skin, and provél 
be successful when applied directly. Because weaft 
conscious about.taking too many fats in our dieti,) 
sometimes run the risk of eliminating this impofé 
vitamin altogether which causes flaky skinandcanle 
to other skin disorders. 
The Tinted Protective Day Cream is a make-upt 
protective cream which forms a light film on the! 
which helps to counteract dehydration and filters 
sunlight. The overall effect is a natural, healthy tif 
the complexion and a unity of skin tones. 
Dressing Gown by Lissadell for Guerlain. Exercise oilfe® 
Pe Legwarmers perp from Pineapple. cae 
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vegetable extra 
and camomile, a 

pe seed oil combine to 1 
simple, basic plan of 
Work out with 
because you know 
choosing a skin-care 
to work for you, there’s 
time for games. 


“Hair by Anna at John 
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ULT RA-SPORT srockists 


Irvine Lodge, Halifax 
Brummels, Liverpool 


East 
Joshua Taylor, Cambridge 
Debenhams, Ipswi 


MITSOS METSOVO 


TAURUS 21 April to 21 May 


This is one month when no conscientious or competent 
astrologer dare tell you Dame Fortune smiles on you. She 
doesn’t. In fact she's in one of her harsh and almost per- 
verse moods — and so for that matter are partners. But as 
Taurus is supposed to be an honest sign you are probably 
only too happy to learn that you are not overdramatising 
situations or being theatrical when you say the curtain 
must come down on this drama, let’s clear the stage 

Although it’s not necessarily separation time, it is certain- 
ly time for home truths and the acceptance on both sides 
that the rules of the game have to be re-established. 


GEMINI 22 May to 21 June 


One of the most significant planetary factors this month 
relates to Jupiter, which is now in retrograde motion in 
your opposite sign of Sagittarius. This can mean one of 
two things. First, you could find that partners and loved 
ones change their tactics and become that much more 
secretive. Alternatively, you may begin to see exactly 
where the areas of difference and conflict lie. In any 
event, even long-term plans will have to be changed and 
your attention is channelled towards resolving problems 
of a very personal nature rather than those related to your 
job and security. 


CANCER 22 June to 22 July 


Cancer is the fourth sign of the Zodiac and in simple 
astrology relates to the home, family and security. Itt ts 
necessary for you to find the right place, where you can re- 
minisce, dream, create and feel safe. However, this 
month's planetary situation highlights work and profes- 
sional interests in a rather spectacular way. and you are 
bound to be hauled over the coals because you can’t de- 
vote sufficient time to resolving dreary domestic prob- 
lems. Others don’t seem to give a fig that you must also 
have some kind of personal success and recognition. 


LEO 23 July to 23 August 


Last month the Sun in Aries enabled you to look way 
beyond present restrictions and limitations and focused 
your attention on matters, places and people that stimulate 
your imagination. Now career issues are also highlighted. 
However, unless you have already finalised agreements 
or signed contracts, hold fire unti] after May the 26th, 
otherwise you could be hopelessly misled or deceived. 
Jupiter eclipsed by the Moon on the 26th implies that you 
are about to enter an entirely new cycle in emotional rela- 
tionships and very close associations. 


VIRGO 24 August to 23 September 


Both the Sun and Mars opposed by the revolutionary 
planet Uranus this month makes others unwilling to com- 
promise, which is a rather delicate way of saying that they 
are likely to badger and berate you at the slightest pro- 
vocation. And they certainly won't understand your 
anxieties over home or professional issues. However, 
there is one planetary aspect this month which could turn 
the tide of fortune in your favour, and when Jupiter is 
eclipsed by the Moon on the 26th you will realise that a 
move or domestic upheaval must eventually add to your 
security. 


LIBRA 24 September to 23 October 


Librans are bom charmers — they instinctively know how 
to make someone feel desired. They are also natural 
romantics, always searching for the perfect partner 
because they hate being alone. Another facet of the 
Libran nature does not like to see any form of reality 
that is unpleasant: anything which is heavy or depres- 
sive has to be concealed. The only way to escape the 
unpleasant reality which now pervades business associa- 
tions is by taking a trip or an early holiday — whether 
or not you can afford one. 


Horoscope 


21 


Inthe life of every woman's skin 
there comes a turning point, a time 
when her face begins to look older. 


Now there is an alternative. 


LLENUM 


The Promise 


With Millenium care, your skin will look, feel and 
function younger, maintaining supple, resilient, more 
youthful qualities far longer than nature alone 

would allow. 


The Proof 


Documented tests prove the Millenium 
Method actually accelerates skin cell 
renewal toa younger rate and 
reawakens the skin’s 

youthful ability to care 

for itself, Test results 

are available to you 

in booklet form at 


Horoscope 


SCORPIO 24 October to 22 November og 
Challenging aspects to Saturn in Scorpio and Uranus in 
Sagittarius continue to pul you on your mettle and should 
make you that much more determined to find permanent 
solutions to partnership problems and to confound busi- 
ness associates by your resilience and resourcefulness, 
However, you would be very misguided indeed if you en- 
tered into new agreements after Mercury turns to hep 
grade motion in your opposite sign of Taurus on May = 
Ind. In fact, for 4 period of three weeks from this cord all 
new partnerships, ties and alliances will prove worthless 
in the long run 

SAGITTARIUS 23 November to 21 December 
With Jupiter still in your birth sign you should continue to 
feel fairly opt ant with a greater thirst 
for change and 4 must set about 
re-establishing the th those 
you profess to lov 
sceptical, talkative and wnrets 
jor adverse planetary aspects t 
gest that you are liable to be out 
and at work for a little time yet 
May the 27th and 29th is bound to be epsetiing 

CAPRICORN 22 December to 20 January 
You are entitled to a lot of sympathy and consideration 
this month, and if only you wouldn’t carry on about dif- 
ficulties, problems and disappointments, you could be 
given it. But if you are a typical Capricorn you have to tell 
the world just how unpleasant and unfair life is at the mo- 
ment. This is a rather strong and sweeping statement, yet 
nevertheless valid. You think it is your prerogative to tell 
the truth, but if only you would realise how much you are 
valued, appreciated and loved, you could channel your 
energies in a more useful and fulfilling direction. 

AQUARIUS 21 January to 19 February 
After the Sun enters Gemini on May the 22nd you are 
afforded an enormous amount of protection, even though 
intensely personal and emotional affairs have seldom 
been quite so uncertain. Uranus, your ruler — possibly the 
most dynamic planet in this solar system — is opposed by 
Mars on May the 27th and the Sun on the 29th, and there is 
no way for you to predict how others will behave. If you 
count on them being irrational, irresponsible and totally 
unco-operative, then you won’t be far wrong. Some kind 
of home or family move or upheaval seems inevitable. 

PISCES 20 February to 20 March 
You fare no worse or no better than anyone else this 
month, but because the Sun in Taurus relates to your 
thinking you are likely to feel put upon, out of touch and 
rather out in the cold. A month also when all travel plans 
and arrangements must be scrutinised and double-check: 
ed because a recent nasty opposition to Saturn, which is 
already in a foul mood anyway, could find you stranded in 
some foreign clime. However, just before you think May 
is completely doomsville and you might as well stay if 
bed, you should know that Jupiter in Sagittarius accentu: 
ales Career issues in a rather spectacular way. 

ARIES 21 March to 20 April 
May can best be described as a stormy month when boti 
emouonally and financially you are buffeted about a bit 


The astrological reason is simple: the Sun in Taurus has 
just opposed Saturn im Scorpio, but that doesn’t help yo! 
much to prepare for the strange and offhand behaviour of 
Partners and loved omes. Remember, when you fed 
you've reached rock bottom, that even adverse aspects 
Pass because the planets are always on the move. Yo! 


might also ascertain whether or not your dilemma 


brought abou your own impulsiveness and 
mprovidence .O 
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The Border merrier? 
ADAM NICOLSON is cheered by the Cheviots 


The 125, the slick, limousine 125, 
delivers you at Newcastle Central 
like piped cream. It is the form of 
travel that comes as near as possi- 
ble to a state of pure oozing, a sort 
of hypodermic from the south that 
injects you under the northern skin. 
Anyone who lives south of Melton 
Mowbray feels guilty north of it 
and there is no sharper way of cros- 
sing that gulf than coming to New- 
castle by train. ] was here to walk 
from England to Scotland over the 
Cheviots, a kind of diremissoma 
course in moral refreshment. The 
bus to Rothbury took an hour, | w= 

the only passenger on it, and roam- 
ing up and down between the seats 
I found a dirty little paperback cal- 
led Dragonard about an English 
earl who travels incognito to St 
Kitts in the Caribbean in order to 
whip enslaved negresses there. 

Growing desperate for the 
straightforward, I arrived at Roth- 
bury and found a room in what 
seemed to be the most basic of 
hotels. At the bar I ordered a pint of 
Newcastle Brown before noticing 
that everyone else was drinking 
half-pints of lager with little shrimp 
canapés on the side. The Cleopatras 
had everyone fixated on the colour 
television in the corner, with 
smirked comments of ‘There’s 
one’ every time a topless waitress 
appeared with a new phial. Was 
there no escape? Alone in the 
lounge, away from the television 
and people, there was a solitary 
woman slowly picking at plaice 
garni. She was lonely and a talker. 
Her husband had pushed her out 
eighteen months ago — he only 
lived three doors away — and she 
had been in the hotel ever since. 
Would I have a prawn? There was 
another woman now, living in her 
house, sleeping in her bed. They 
kept meeting by mistake in the 
newsagents. She never came into 
the hotel of course. Later, after I 
had been asleep an hour, I woke up 
to hear her knocking at the bed- 
room door of another guest. ‘Come 
on, Charlie. Be friendly, come on. 
Just this once, be friendly,’ but he 
never was. 

I made sure I was en route by 
half past seven the next morning, 
up into Coquet Dale which leads 
towards the Border. Past Alwinton 
I came to a farm up on the edges of 
the dale, surrounded by a hedge of 
dogs: two sheepdogs and four Bor- 
der terriers. Here was the moment 
of decision. I breasted through the 
phalanx, up to the kitchen door and 


through it. There, the farm 
wife, Did she have a Border tg, 
I could have? To her eternal cr 
she didn’t blink an inch at this. 
traordinary intrusion. She sha 
me the mother and then one of, 
puppies, called Barney, retuj 
that morning from six month; 
Newcastle with a family that dig 
want him any more. We eyed & 
other up and made the sort of no; 
oil executives make before @ 
cluding a deal, Suddenly Ban 
rolled over and showed me his | 


sheep's bear, bot otherwisg 
wasn treally fussy at alll. 

It was like drrvimg out of a sh 
room in a Rolls. toumediate lov, 
both sides. Barney was the co 
of the Cheviots around us — 
and tan, Mrs Mullen had told § 
and | had finally escaped from) 
Cleopatras and prawns into 4} 
brown, buttocky landscape, ¢j), 
ing to the Border Ridge at Wj 
Gyle. It was suddenly a beg 
day, a little snow on the hilly, 
bits of cigar-smoke in the dij 
blue sky. Barney began to sj 
rather portly ewe, and it be 
obvious that he was not ) 
bothered if the heart was boili 
not. Deviousness made its fj, 
ance in his character. He {jy 
breeze up to the top of a small; 
as unconcerned, it seemed, a/ 
a walk down Piccadilly, andi, 
he guessed he was out of ¢) 
would immediately shift int 
hunting mode, lowering his¢t: 
into a cat-like creep and ny 
through the heather toward: 
prey in question. It was tite 
assertion. One whistle fromm: 
he sprang upright in a guiltles 
turn to polite behaviour, as 
any idea of murder was 45 fie 

to him as to Bertrand Russell. 

We reached the Border, £ 
land stretched out bright afd: 
cultural to the north, #@ 
streams began to mun towae 
Tweed. I had been here om 
fore, within a few miles oft: 
of the Pennine Way andemi= 
with the exhaustion of 250m 
over-used footpath. 1 hate 
bered it as a morose and #© 
landscape. But this time if! 
different, as naively bea” 
a place can be, without Sr" 
cation and without style, er : 
apart from Drage 
Railbars. 0 
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fou'd be forgiven for thinking that this is a saloon car. sporting 280SL. Under the bonnet lies the very sal 


Pure and simple engine. And it's waiting to perform 


With four doors and a boot that has a capacity of nearly Accelerate in any gear and you will unleash a surprsi 
18 cu.ft, it looks like one amount of power for a family saloon 


With enough room for five adult-sized adults and with The 280 will eagerly offer up a full-b see 85 DIN 


the comfort and quiet of a limousine, it feels like one at the touch of a pedal. And its stable- mate, the 


| + he foole ] i a P 
; But dont be fooled will give you 136 DIN/hp 


The 280E bears more than a passing resemblance to the 


Because of their fuel injected engines, both modes? 


Inside this Mercedes-Benz 
saloon there's a sports car 
Waiting to get out. 


@ttortless acceleration. Indeed. the zero to sixty figures | 
are impressive 

But the performance doesnt stop at sixty. 

For overtaking and right up to maximum speed, youll 
find vast reserves of power instantly available, at the 
touch of your foot 

The suspensic yn system has been developed to give road- 


holding when other cars would lose their self-control 


So you. and not the road surface, will be in control 
Sports car performance and handling with saloon car 
comfort and space 

If it wasnt a Mercedes-Benz, such a triumph of 
engineering would probably raise an eyebrow or two 
But then, if it wasnt a Mercedes-Benz, would such a 
triumph of engineering be possible anyway? 


Engineered like no other car in the world, 


On the mat 
with BRIAN SEWELL 


The Year of the Pig to the Chinese 
is the Year of the Carpet to the Art 
Establishment, The Arts Council is 
stuffing the Hayward Gallery with 
them, the National Gallery has an 
exhibition of Carpets in Paintings, 
the Barbican, coyly pop as usual, 
has Carpet Magic, Christie’s, 
Sotheby’s, Phillips and Bonhams 
are joining in the bonanza with spe- 
cial auctions, and there isn’t an 
antique dealer in the land whose 
windows will not display some sad 
relic of akilim, and whose sins will 
not multiply faster than his usual 
daily rate. 

The fourth International Confer- 
ence on Oriental Carpets is also to 
be held at the Barbican — what, | 
wonder, happened to the first 
three? For four days in June a 
thousand carpet buffs who have 
parted with £150 as a registration 
fee will, according to the press re- 
lease, be present as 63 world ex- 
perts unravel the mystery of the 
oriental carpet. Unravel is an unfor- 
tunate word in this context, but it is 
theirs, not mine. But are there any 
experts? You may not even put 


tle 


much trust in the word carpet, forit 3 J 


seems to be rooted in Latin no ear- § 
lier than the thirteenth century, and & 
then to have meant almost anything ~ 


from lint to staunch the wounds of a 
bleeding Crusader, to the blanket 
shared with his page, or some scrap 
of gaudy tawdry draped over the 
shoulder of a gipsy. Classical refer- 
ences to floor coverings that have 
always been translated as carpet are 
the victims of assumption, for there 
is scarit evidence that the carpet as 
wé know it existed much before the 
Dark Ages. Of course the experts 
will strive to prove that the bedside 
rug is amongst the oldest of arte- 
facts, just as they harbour the no- 
tion that Sennacherib’s alabaster 
doormats from Nineveh demons- 
trate the existence of carpets seven 
centuries before Christ, and King 
Solomon’s magic green and gold 
carpet (inconveniently 60 miles 
square) that gave him Awayday 
trips to Damascus and Medina, will 
be adduced as firm evidence that 
that prince of lovers sang his song 
in conjugation on a rug before the 
fire, a6 have we all in our time, The 
Russians have, apparently, the 
most solid pudding with their claim 
to the oldest surviving knotted car- 
pet, discovered, deep-frozen in a 
Siberian tomb, among the funerary 
comforts of some barbarian con- 
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temporary of Alexander the Great. 
Permafrost has its uses. 


There are two new carpet 
museums in Istanbul where, with 
touching humility, the labels de- 
claring date and origin are as vague 
as were our maiden aunts before 
Women’s Lib. Get down to the nit- 
ty-gritty with a Turkish carpet ven- 
dor (when he offers you lemon tea 
the colour of pale gold you know 
that you are in for the kill, one way 
or the other) and he will shed his 
expert assertions in favour of hon- 
est ignorance —all he can tell you is 
where he bought his offerings, and, 
if they were from a peasant family, 
how old they said they were, all 
else is guesswork. Landseer 
painted a grey mare reclining on a 
pink kilim that is identical with 
such rugs woven within the last de- 
cade or so — given a degree of fade 
and distress, who can tell how old 
such a rug may be? I don’t want to 
knock the experts, but simply to in- 
troduce a seasoning of cynicism 
for I believe that it is the function of 
risa and conferences to har- 
€n opinions, codify, classify, 
do away with speculation — Bear 


may be perfectly sensible with 
venereology, the Conservative par- 
ty, and other precise sciences, but 
makes nonsense when applied to 
art and artefacts. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, then try taking a rug to 
the V&A, the London auction 
houses and the Armenian mafia, 
and note the extreme variety of 
opinion, expressed with total au- 
thority, on matters of origin, date 
and value. But after this summer 
experts will cross-refer and bow 
each to the other's pigeon-hole, 
and carpets may well henceforth be 
as indentifiable as postage stamps 
(though never as boring) until a 
new generation of experts gets to 
work on them. Never cease to quar- 
rel with established facts. 

But for those with an eye for the 
onental and its cross-pollination 
with things European and Christ- 
ian, Istanbul is the place to be this 
summer. The Council of Europe is 
mounting yet another grand didac- 
tic exhibition there, devoted to all 
the civilisations to which Anatolia 
has played host from dot to the pre- 
sent day. You, the taxpayer, have 
Contributed to it through the British 


Council, that worthy Martha of in- 

stitutions. Things Hittite, Greek, 

Roman, Byzantine, Seljuk and 

Ottoman have been drawn from 

museums all over Turkey and 
Europe, and the range of artefacts 
is astonishing — but anyone who 
has wandered round Topkapi does 
not need me to tell them that. The 
church of Saint Irene, undergoing 
its umpteenth transmogrification, 
has been converted into an exhibi- 
tion hall — she was once the local 
virgin whose father condemned her 
to martyrdom under the hooves of a 
horse, but the nag refused and bit 

her father instead (shades of 
Richard Attenborough’s Gandhi), 
it was the beast that they should 
have canonised. And the restora- 
tion of the palace of the Grand 
Vizier has been completed apace so 
that it may vie with the Barbican in 
showing carpets, coffee-houses 
and confectioners; it has two 
advantages over the Barbican — it 
was designed and built by real peo- 
ple, and not by robots and the: 
lump, and it is easily found. The 
stables of Topkapi are the other 
principal site. 

These enormous exhibitions are 
hard work, and in this case the heat 
and humidity of Istanbul may be 
the undoing of many a willing spit 
it. | can offer you the conventional 
wisdom of the seasoned traveller 
that you should eschew an excess 
of iced sherbert and dancing girls, 
and I can promise you, if you've 
not been before to the Sublime 
Porte, a far greater surprise than 
any found in the woods on the diy 
of the teddy-bears’ picnic. Turkey 
may not have been the cradle of the 
civilisations that formed Europeatt 
politics, philosophy, language and 
art, but it was certainly their 
ble; the confusions of its history, 
Greek, Roman, Christian, Mute 

lim, each with its larding of fand: 
ticism, have left it rich in works of 
art of half-caste beauty, rich 
beyond measure in_ building’: 
Cities, ruins and the haunting spirits 
of the place. To those of you pre 
pared to lift your eyes and 

beyond the Peter Blakes, Henfy 

Moores and David Hockneys 

our piddling present day, I point!é 

Istanbul: nothing could serve yeu 

better as an introduction than this 

Council of Europe Exhibition, 288 

then be off with you to Trebw0m 

Ani, Konya, Pergamon, Phase 

and the other magic relics of 

past. You might even test your 
pet connoisseurship, for with " 
and a dash of taste (and lemon 

a trophy might pay forthe ip: 
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Dress by Caroline Charles 


Sophistication 

18-carat gold, emerald beads 
and diamond suite. 

Emeralds: 132.38 carats. 
Diamonds: 81.28 carats. 
Exclusively from 

New London Dorchester Jewellers 
of 48 Park Lane, W] (629 3816) 
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Striking 

18-carat gold beaded 
diamond necklace. 
Centre brilliant diamond: 
3.16 carats. 

Surrounding brilliant 
diamonds: 3.08 carats. 


Exclusively from New 
New London Dorchester Jewellers Lonupv 
of 48 Park Lane, W1 (629 3816) Dorgpester 
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Jeeves of Belgravia 
The hand finished 
dry clea valeting! 
service. 
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Many Hands Make Bright Shriete! ee 


at Jeeves fine linen laundry. 
Besides providing Londoners with the best drycleaning in. LONDON NEW YORK 
Europe, Jeeves offer a hand finished shirt laundry service. It e 
isa very special service because all our shirts are washed in 
the mildest of soaps, slowly dried, and hand finished while 
still slightly damp, which gives them a fresh, crisp feel 
without having to use starch. Our laundered shirts are then 
carefully hand folded around tissue paper and finally slipped 


. . 
into a Jeeves shirt bag, ready for you to wear — what could be 
Nicer! 
Je@ves Laundry Sho; ’ leeves Snob Sh Jeeves Hampstead Shop Jeeves Marble ArchShop _ Jeeves Mayfair Shop Head Off 
9 Ponr oe a sare J 7 ee LI Heath Sereet 59 Connaught Street 54 South Audley Street Tel: 235 101 
Belgravia Belgravia Belgravia Hampstead Marble arch Mayfair 
SW SWL SWL NW3 2 1 
TL 235 L101 Tel 235 L101 Tel: 235 L101 Tel: 794.4100 Tel: 262 0200 Tel: 491 8885 


© 1974 Jeeves of Belgravia Limited Jeeves Logotype is a trade mark. 


Put tulips together and blow, 
says SIMON HORNBY 


There aren't enough tulips in most gardens. | 
suspect that people are put off because they 
think of them drilled by a Brigade of Guards 
sergeant-major, soldiers in their red tunics, 
marching in straight lines through metropolitan 
Britain, a sight almost as unappealing as the 
sickly pink cherry (Prunus kanzan) which is fre- 
quently their neighbour. Some may think that 
they are too expensive, which they can be if you 
don’t treat them right; others may not have 
delved around enough to discover just how wide 
a variety and choice there is, and how attractive 
tulips can look if planted with imagination. 

The fact is that you can have tulips in your 
garden all through April and May — you can start 
in March with some of the species tulips. They 
come in all sorts of shapes and sizes and, thanks 
to the breeders, in many shades of reds and 
pinks and yellows and whites. 

The tulip was brought to Holland in the six- 
teenth century from Turkey and its mame is said 
to come from the Turkish word for turban, be- 
cause that's what it looks like. From Holland it 
spread to the rest of Europe. In both seven- 
teenth-century Holland and Turkey tulipomania 
raged and to have a large and rare collection was 
the pinnacle of the rich man’s social ambition. 
As tulips come from the Mediterranean and 
westem Asia they like to bake in the hot sun, as 
does any Mediterranean creature, and they like 
the soil to be drained and not wet. The species 
tulips are small and delicate. A few are said to be 
scented but I find this irrelevant as I can’t be 
bothered to sniff around on my knees to catch 
the hint of Mediterranean seduction. If you like 
rockeries, you may plant them there. I don’t, so 
I prefer to see them planted with other spring 
bulbs in a bed around shrubs or old roses. Tulipa 
tarda (April) and Tulipa turkestanica (March) are 
both yellow with several flowers on one stem. A 
dense clump makes a contrasting splash among 
the other spring bulbs. Tulipa clusiana is lithe 
and pretty, white and pink. The greigii varieties 
also look well with spring bulbs and stay in 
flower through April. 

Tulipa sylvestris grows in the grass, but don’t 
plant a lot until you have seen whether it likes 
your soil. Some of the species tulips are temper- 
amental and if they don’t like you nothing can be 
done about it. Growing bulbs other than daffo- 
dils or snowdrops in grass should be tried. One 
garden I know looks like a bright Flemish tapes- 
try in spring, a mixture of daffodil, hyacinth, 
anemone and tulip, and it is the bright red tulip 
which lifts the whole effect. The cottage tulip 
seems to do well planted in grass. The general 
view is that if you leave tulips in the ground you 
should plant them at least a foot deep, a rule 
which holds good whether the tulips are planted 
in grass or bed, 

I am not going to recommend any particular 
tulips because the bulb growers’ catalogues 
show them and describe them well; and if you 
can get to the Chelsea Flower Show you will see 
some mouth-watering displays. But the cata- 
logues won't tell you where to plant them except 
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Caroline Todhunter 


Tulipa clusiana 


in ranks. If you are using tulips in a border be- 
fore summer bedding plants, think of growing 
them through annuals. Forget-me-nots flower- 
ing at the same time make a soft blue bed for a 
pink or white tulip. Sweet Williams or violas are 
other good hosts. But if you really want them on 
their own, plant them helter-skelter as though 
they had been drilled by Jacques Tati and not 
RSM Brittain. It is always wise to put all the 
tulips out on the ground before you start plant- 
ing. Then use a trowel and don’t cover up the 
holes until you have planted them all. If you 
don’t do this you will get in a muddle and forget 
where you have planted them, particularly if the 
telephone rings in the middle of your work. 
Tulips should be planted in November to avoid 
disease but it really doesn’t matter if you don’t 
get them in until Christmas. This was my old 
aunt’s tale and it seems to hold good. 

If you do plant them in your border you will 
need to lift them to make room for the next crop 
and this is when losses occur if you don’t take 
trouble. First of all dead-head them to prevent 
Chergy going into the seed head rather than the 
bulb, then dig a trench and put them in it, taking 


"Tha Tulipa tarda 


care not to break off the leaves which shooulli 
showing above the ground. A foliar feedassiv 
as they are in the trench will give them stren! 
to form next year’s growth. Leave them until 
the leaves have died down and then lift them. 
Two fine old head-gardeners advise bakit 
them in the sun for a few days, but whetheryé. 
do that or not they must be dry and clean, sto 
where the mice cannot get them. If youdot® 
your tulip bulbs should last several years. 
Although you must lift tulips plantedinabe 
der, anywhere else you can leave them unit 
turbed, provided they are deep enough nottolt 
cut in pieces by your autumn fork. Grow tie: 
under roses; there Rembrandt tulips in mité 
clumps are my favourites. Grow them 
ground-cover plants, Alchemilla mollis ors 
niums or campanulas which are only just 
ing into leaf when the tulips flower. Growl 
round shrubs; I remember a wonderful 
of purple tulips round the purple-leafed 
and white tulips by the dark evergreen Os 
thus. Grow them in troughs or pots of “if 
ums. Experiment, and perhaps we will 


with tulipomania running through Britain.0 


e're back home for 
your big day out! 


The Royal International 
Horse Show, 1983. July 18-23. 


The Royal International Horse Show 23rd, at 1.00 p.m. Last day Saturday, July 23rd RLHS. Enclosure: Reserved seating only Prices 


fetus to the White City—for a festival from 9.00 a.m. until 5.00 p.m. per performance: £7.50, £6.00 and £4.50 
of family entertainment: Tickets All tickets cide kad to free aoe to ae s be ae rae 15: matinées only @ 
Seca - ier the Show's many displays activities, an 00, .00. 
= TOR TO Ti aoe matinée tickets allow access from 9.00a.m.for Rovers: Unreserved seats. Ticket price includes 
* ‘ : : preliminary judging. matinée and evening performances, and access 
@ All day special attractions around the Members’ Enclosure: Tickets include matinée _to the Collecting ring and Stable Area All seats 
; arena. and evening performances, access to under cover Daily: £6.00 (BHS/BSJA: £5). 
@ Superb value for money: for example, Champagne Bar/Members' restaurant andthe Weekly: £30.00 (BHS/BSJA: £27). 
anall-day ‘family ticket’ for 4 costsjust£10! Promenade Area. Daily £10.50 (reserved), RLHS. Enclosure Restaurant: Reserved 


£8.50 (unreserved). Weekly £42.50 (reserved), restaurant seats overlooking the arena Price 
@Book now: please complete andretum £5550 (unreserved). BHS/BSJA Daily £9.50 _ performance pet person, £55 Includes 3 cae 


the Booking Form or call the Box Office on (reserved), £7.50 (unreserved). BHS/BSJA meal, entrance and Members’ badge. 

01-743 5544. Weekly £40.00 (reserved),£30.00 (unreserved). Unreserved seats: A certain number will be on 
Performances Gai2 -ce-me performance Olympic Enclosure: Unresorved seating for the sale at the Box Office before each performance, 
7.00-—pm., Monday 12 Juby Matinées, Tuesday family Perperformance £3 perperson Family _ price £3. Disabled: Excellent seats available — 
to Friday at2.00.prm_ == on Saturday, July ticket for 4 people: £10. ask Box Office for details. 


EEE Ey) ey Ee) EE eee ee eee es Se Se 
Ticket application (1st choice) 
Fill in the number of tickets you require and the e that lies to and 
your guests (see above for details). = ao = 
Members” 
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Send to: Royal International Horse Show, Box Office, White 
1.5.83 City Stadium, Wood Lane, London W127RU.01-7435544. \UNEARUING 
SS YG SS GS GS 
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The new Panda Super.™ 
Amore sophisticated a AT 
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Asthe saying has it if sc mmething is a success leave 
if alone. 

Undemiably the Panda is successful. Its rugged. 
Innovative. Versatile Conypact vet spacious, with the 
mistake able stvle of ‘Giugi avo. 

But that didn’t stop us adding a new model to 
rhe range. 

The new Panda Super has a fitth gear for better 
economy and relaxed cruising. Thicker sound insula- 
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Hon. to keep things even quieter. In or out of t 
redesigned and more generously padded seats 
head rests covered in an attractive : 
cloth, have everyone sitting more 
comfortably. 

aurticularly as we've ensured 
the seats haven't lost their original 
anatomical correctness. 

Or their incredible range of 
adjustments—anything from a cradle 
to a double bed. 

While outside the Panda Super has 
smarter, sleeker looks with a new distinctive 
erille and a choice of striking colours includir 
metallics. We didn’t stop there. 

We gave the instrument panel fully uhamuinated 
switches and heater controls. There’s internally adjust 
able door mounted drivers mirror. 
with additional storage space, 
cigarette lighter. 

Of course, the heated rear window has a wash 
Wipe. After wed done all this, we decided the old 
saving needed re-writing. 

Tf something's a success, don’t change it, Improve 

~And at £3,190 call it the Panda Super. Panda prices 
Start at £2,995. 
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We are also in 
Jermyn Street 


Why not slip into our famous old shop 
rom Jermyn Street? This brings you into our 
celebrated Fountain Restaurant, meeting place 
of the world. 

Ifyou can resist the aroma of our delicious 
Akbar coffee, pass through to our renowned 
Ground Floor. On the rich carpet under the 
-crystal chandeliers you may browse among 
the various patés, caviar and smoked salmon, 
strawberry preserve and champagne truffles. 

Upstairs is our fashion floor — ravishing 
clothes, beguiling accessories, and irresistible 
ment with its sumptuous scent of leather. 

Finally let us tempt you to a right royal 
luncheon or an English tea in our St James’s 


such stuffas dreams are made n 
Piccadilly London WIA 1ER. Telephone 01-733 8040 


ELIZABETH WOODHAM-SMITH rises at 10.30 with 
Burlington Bertie and takes 1m Jermyn Street too 


No one can resist crisp cotton, wool, silk, cashmere or the 
smell and feel of polished leather, so it rsn t really a sur: 
prise to find that the bastions of masculine classic chic are 
still cutting and fitting along Jermyn Street, or = the 
glittering artery of Burlington Arcade, linking ermiyn 
Street as provider of classy underpinnings (shirts, socks, 
boxers etc) with the streets which clothe the outer regiofis 
(Savile Row, Sackville Street), still provides an eclectig 
mix of quality and style. 

The pearls ea are still the backbone of Jermyn 
Street. Turnbull & Asser, at 71, still exhibit Churchill’s 
green velvet siren suit in a case downstairs. Merchandise 
is both classic and innovative: colours for ties and shirt- 
ings can be brilliant; there are striped silk kimonos in 
shades of yellow, blue and pink, and cologne specially 
mixed by Penhaligon’s. ; : 

Hilditch & Key, at number 73, are typical of the kind 
of service available from the old-established shirtmaker. 
They have been making them since 1899, designing wad 
weaving all their own fabrics. A bespoke shirt starts at 
around £45, for which sum the customer gets his. own shirt 
pattern perfected. Ready-made shirts start at £32.50 
(£29.95 for ladies). The shop at 37 Jermyn Street stocks a 
large selection of ladies’ shirts made in gents” shirtings, 
nightshirts, pyjamas, dressing-gowns and jumpers knit= 
ted in shirting stripes, as well as shirts from Cole's, who 
are part of the same family. All the usual accessories: 
links, studs, armbands, ties and socks are also available, 
ties in exclusive patterns of hand-blocked or silk-screened 
hand-loomed silk. You could also try New & Lingwoed, 
at 53: Harvie & Hudson, 94-96 and 77, who have beauti- 
ful paste] polka-dot dressing-gowns; T.M. Lewin & Son, 
106, with military buttons arrayed in the window; Mason 
& Brian in Duke Street, St James’s; or S. Conway, shirt- 
makers at number 82. Raeson, a small shop at 108, sells 
cashmere, wool and cotton knitwear, and cloth; and both 
ready-made and made-to-measure clothes are available. 

Jermyn Street has changed significantly since Charles 
II presented its title deeds to Henry Jermyn in 1665. Then 
gentlemen took bachelor apartments there as well as pur- 
chasing underclothing — it was a fashionable if exclusive- 
ly male preserve. The newest shops in the street sell anew 
style; a more international, strongly Italianate kind of 
tailoring, and a kind of shopping geared not only to the 
man shopping alone for himself, but for a woman shop- 
ping for him, and of course forthe tourist. 

The Italian influence is strongest at the St James’s end. 
Vincci, with three branches on both sides of the street, are 
strongest purveyors of slick French and Italian clothes for 
men and women. Principe, at 70, sell Italian clothes for 
men. Francesco and Ultimo, next door to each other at 
75, immediately display the kind of more casual, less 
ngorous masculine elegance expected of Italian design- 
ers. Bruno, selling Italian menswear, is next door to 
César, with its Italian men’s and ladies’ shoes. 

Offering an anglicised version of this style, which isn’t 
to everyone's taste, is Alfred Dunhill, recently openedat 

18, with premises in Burlington Arcade and 30 Duke 
Street, St James's. All the shops sell the Dunhill collee~ 
tion of quality men’s knick-knacks — lighters, pens. 
watches, desk sets and other leather goods. Next door but 
one is Herbie Frogg, at 21, with conventional formal 
clothes put together with a lighter touch than the real 
English traditionalists, and with more than a nod to Euf0- 
pean influence. The shop at number 19 is called Herbie: 
and is the only shop im the street to specialise in cast 
clothes, aimed at a maybe more frivolous clientele. Prie’s 
are Feasonable, with cotton T-shirts. from £6.95, Sma 
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BURLINGTON 
RERILE 


SPECIALISING IN BRITISH CRAFTS & GIFTS 


BEAUTIFULLY CRAFTED WOODEN TOYS & MODELS 
by one of Britain's leading Artist 
Toy-Makers “NIC GRAY” Taxi, 

Bus, Monoplane, Submarine, 
Racing Car, Steam Engine— All 
Hand-Carved and Coloured with 
loving care-and:signed by the 
artist. A real collector’siitem. 

Models Priced from £69 

Tani (as illustrated) £150 


ANIMATES are-ceramic figures 
depicting crafts, trades, customs and 
characters typical of the British Isles 
in years gone by and inthe present 
day. Eachis approximately 6 inches 
high, hand-modelled:and:so no two 
are alike. They are:stoneware, in 
muted colours which ade to their old 
worldicharm, and:all come 
attractively and strongly boxed. 
£21.95 


20-21 BURLINGTON. ARCADE LONDON W1V OHU TEL: 01-493 6558 


@ 
(BURLINGTON ARCADE) LTD. 


Beautifully styled knitwear 
in cashmere, lambswool 
and pure wool 


LONDON: 
22/23, Burlington Arcade, W-1. 
32/33, Burlington Arcade, 

Tel: 01-493 4180/6221 


108, Piceadilly, (Park Lane Hotel), W-1. 
Tel: 01499 2872 

COVENT GARDEN: 

12, The Market, W.C.2. 

Tel: 01-836 2576/7 

18. The Market, W.C.2. 

Tel: 01-836 9241/2 


Street smart 


from £10.95 and cotton trousers from £22.50. Labels in- 
clude Valentino, Armani, Faconnable, Cerruti, and there 
are summer linen and cotton knits to team with striped 
seersucker trousers. The shop is tiny, but it’s like stepping 
into a well-organised wardrobe. 

Some of Jermyn Street’s greatest curiosities have very 
little to do with clothing, but stem from the peculiarly 
masculine tradition of the place. Smoking in England 
started as a male pastime frowned on by ladies — so it’s no 
surprise to find its purveyors clustered where men congre- 
vated. The newest is Davidoff, on the comer of Jermyn 
Street at 35 St James's, a London version of the famous 
shop in Geneva. It sports a specially heated and humi- 
dified Havana Room, for maintaining the cigars at perfect 
pitch (72 degrees fahrenheit and 60 degrees of humidity). 
Stepping inside is like jumping into a humidor, I suppose, 
and there are 30 kinds of those to choose from, as well as 
all kinds of tobacco, cigarettes and smoking accessories, 
including giant lighters shaped like helicopters and 
special sulphur-free cedar wood cigar matches. 

Just pipes are available in the dark, old-fashioned pre- 
mises of Astley’s, at 109 Jermyn Street, the briar special- 
ists. Perfect straight-grain examples cut from the heart of 
the root of a-scrubby heather which grows best in Greece 
cost £100, but you can acquire a Crusty Briar for £18. 
Cases around the walls of the shop display antique meer- 
schaum pipes, masterpieces of exhibitionism. ; 

The pipes at Astley’s are collector’s items, and just off 
Jermyn Street in Duke Street, St James’s is Maurice 
Asprey, at number 41, specialising in high quality pieces 
of antique silver, jewellery and miniatures, a treat for col- 
lectors looking for perfect specimens and knowledgeable 
personal service. Modern jewellery could be designed for 
you by Charles Temple, whose velvet-lined jewel-box of 
ashop is at 52 Jermyn Street at the bottom of the Piccadil- 
ly Arcade. He has designed the most fabulously ornate 
and delicate pieces, but simple chains of gold-wrapped 
pearls are a speciality; a single pearl to start a collection 
would be about £100. 

Almostantique is the merchandise at Czech & Speake. 
bathroom designers at 88, an elegant shop, dark blue out- 
side and speckled grey, black and white inside. Bathroom 
fittings made from original moulds but in double-skin 
fibreglass instead of cast iron combine with chrome, brass 
or chic bluish grey nickel taps and other accessories. The 
bath costs around £900, and to go with it you could take 
some special bathroom aromatics. 

Floris, at 89 Jermyn Street, has been scenting the same 
spot since the 1730s. Also dark blue outside, inside dark 
polished wood and glass prevail: cabinets acquired from 
the Great Exhibition in 1851. The scents are nearly all 
based on flowers, and are the truest of their kind; Fleris 
also make soap, powder, vaporisers (good for eliminating 
that lingering Davidoff cigar), pot-pourri jars, sachets. 
bath essence and mouth-wash. 

Cover up your hairdo with a hat from Bates. Felts, 
panamas and tweed caps can be found here; the 
business is now mostly limited to military headgeat- 
Binks, the giant tabby which inhabited the shop in th 
Twenties, leers down froma case in his own toppet- 

From the top to the toes. Trickers sell bh 
English shoes at 67, and Church’s at 112; Russell & 
Bromley have a men-only branch at 95. For 
bespoke shoes go to Foster & Son at 83, : 
since 1840. The only whiff of cheese, though, come 
from the hallowed portals of Paxton & Whitfield. 
cheesemongers since 1797 at number 93, selling poth best 
quality English and foreign cheeses and hams We 
with their natural accompaniment, biscuits, and a 
tion of groceries. Paxton’s Cheese Club now offers 
cheeses a month by post for £7.50, of varying age$ soya 
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Hipitex « Key 
Shirtmakers since 1899 


37 and 73 Jermyn Street, London SW1 Telephone 01-930 5336 or 01-7™ 4707 


HARBOROW’S 
| Fine Leather 


Specializing in original, 
exclusive ranges of Briefcases, 


Handbags, small accessories, 
and travel goods. 


41 Burlington Arcade London W1V 9AE 
Telephone: 01-493 8939 
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don't have-to gobble it all up at once. Soon you-may be 
able-to-buy a hamper for Ascot There's Danish cheese-on 
offerthis month, and in July, with the currentemphasis on 
healthy eating, low-fat cheeses will be promoted 

Foodies gravitate naturally from the counter at Paxton 
& Whitfield to the ground floor of Fortnum & Mason, 
The entrance-to the Fountain Restaurant 1s on the corner 
with Duke Street, StJames’s, good for halfterm teas ang 
dowager/celebrity spotting. On the ground floor the-pro. 
visions speak forthemsel ves, bread and pastries are baked 
at the-top of the building, the-wine department can-provide 
laying-down facilities in the basement; the first floor 
shows fashion, including David Hicks's collection for 
summer (mostly linen-and silk), whose unique decorating 
showroom is below in Jermyn Street. The second-floor 
luggage department now sports F & M's own initialled 
bags and cases, smart snob value in canvas and leather, 
and the exquisite baby department (0-12) includes tiny 
pink kid shoes printed with stars, £10.50. 

The other department store in Jermyn Street, also back- 
ing on from Piccadilly, is Simpsen’s, which takes the 
street on at its own game, high-quality menswear. It’s. 
suit, shirt, tie, sock, brace-and glove merchant inone, and 
does it for ladies too. Simpson’s is alsotrying to-createa 
younger image, with the opening of SJS °83 in its Jermyn 
Street annexe. The clothes are sharp and casual, with 
designers like Benny Ong and Chris Klein,.and Inwear. 

The shopper does well for snacking in Jermyn Street. 
Try perfectly cooked entreeéte and nothing else at 
Rowley’s Restaurant at 113. There are burgers, salads 
and ribs at Smiles, at 16; Jules Bar at 85; the Cavendish 
Hotel, with a grand-sounding menu; Frank’s Res- 
taurant at 63, an Italian restaurant with all main courses 
under £5; or even The Spot, humble café at 39a with 
Italian-ish breakfasts and lunches. 

Arcade shopping must bethe most civilised, and Burl- 
ington Arcade must be the longest and oldest in London, 
Despite its elegance and aristocratic connection prices are 
reasonable, and quality is very high. You won't feel — 
cheated in Burlington Arcade. | 

Starting from Piccadilly there’s Wetherall on the cor | 
ner, with its classic reversible wool coats and suits, most- 
ly camel reversing to white, but also spring-like pastels. 
On the right Lord presents shades of Jermyn Street as | 
conventional *shirtmaker hosier’; there are voile and | 
piped pyjamas in pretty colours, pure alpaca cardigans 
and V-necks, argyll and cable cashmere, and fancy ties ; 
and braces. James Drew, opposite, designs beautiful silk 
shirts: winged; round-collared with a pleated edge; mi- 
fled; or clown-collared with aneat black bow. 

Chinacraft’s window displays china and glass figures, 
while in the basement there’s a large selection of table- ] 
ware, cutlery and table glass. The figures are both modem 
and traditional, and there are some remarkable pieces of 
delicate Irish Dresden and Swarovski silver crystal. i 

Specialising in fine porcelain is Zelli, a little further on 
the right. They stock a wide range of presents, from the 
tiniest Herend bird. Zelli also have hand-s 
porcelain dragons, one climbing out of its dish, Limoges 
enamel boxes starting at £11 and Venetian camival 
figures. Next door Alfred Dunhill have taken over from 
H. Simmons, where dedicated smokers could buy 2cl* 
tom blend. The shop still sells Simmons” tobacco 
cigarettes, alongside the Dunhill range of smokers’ nece* 
saries and men’s clothes also available in Jermyn Suet. 

Opposite there's a more feminine air about the cas! 
mere, wool and cotton available at Noble Jones. Thee 
are soft wraps, beaded and embroidered cardigans " 
Hong Kong, and innovative cashmere by Barrie inclu 
a batwing-sleeved sweater in aquamarine or coral, ** ‘is 
low-buttoning deep V-necked cardigan. Childrens 
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35-36 BURLINGTON ARCADE, LONDON W1 "i 


01-493 8949 


est Linen Houses, established } 
eulth of table and bedlinens ip ~ 


One of London’s old 


in 1875. Offering a w } ‘ 
ranging from exquisite tablecloths and luncheon Hy AS) 
sets through the finest Lrish Linen sheets to HX 

simple but elegant handkerchiefs. SND 


FRIENDS IN NEED 
ARE FRIENDS IN DEED 


In times of need friends make all the difference — as you know, or have 
heard, from your ageing relatives or friends. 

We have been caring for the old and needy since 1905. We have 
eleven residential homes where men and women from professional 
backgrounds find security for the rest of their lives; we give nursing care 
when necessary. 

We also provide financial help for other old people who wish to stay 
in their own homes. There is so much more we would like to do. Today's 
pressures make our help even more urgent. But we need more money. 
So do your good deed by taking out a covenant or remembering 
us in your Will, so that we can help more elderly people — 
one of whom might be someone you know. 

Please write today to find out more about us, 
or send a donation, to:- 
The General Secretary, \ 
Friends of the Elderly (Dept.N 3), 42 Ebury Street, 
London SW1W OLZ. Tel: 01-730 8263 See ee AK ELDERIS 
Registered Charity Number 226064 and Gentlefolk's Help 


if you find an ad 
unacceptable, 


don't turn the page: 
turn to us. 


The Advertising Standards Authority. 
if an advertisement is wrong, we're here to put it right. 
ASA Ltd. Brook House Torrington Place. London WCIE 7HN 


A solution.to an endless variety of presents. ff ti Ae) 
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an trews and kilts, tam o’shanters and bog 
are also available. Very enticing next door is Humme 
divided between toys designed for grown-ups and { 
really intended for children. rhe shop is crammed With 
new toys, reproductions and antiques, and the Statits age 
actually invisible for the ranks of teddy-bears which fy 
them. Smallest are dishes of doll’s-house food, most ey. 
travagant would be a real mink teddy, £90. 

A. Bromet, opposite on the right, is a dusty olg. 
fashioned shop, with tortoiseshell hair ornaments in the 
window, boxes, hat-pins, old gold and jewellery. Facing 
is The Pewter Shop, its double front divided between alj 
and new, The new kind is smooth, and doesn't invari 
have a dull, hard shine, but old pewter has the pock-marky 
and soft colour which make it particularly attractive. Ay 
eighteenth-century French dish is about £150. 

Burlington Bertie specialises in British crafts, and sq 
the shop holds a great deal of disparate material, but part. — 
cularly interesting are a selection of handmade woodey 
toys by different craftsmen, including Nic Gray; and 
some amusing ceramic figures called Ani-mates, based oy 
crafts and trades, and made of muted stoneware. 

Simeon is a tiny shop packed with second-hand an 
modern jewellery, miniatures, snuff bottles, seals ail 
jade. C. Barrett & Co are specialists in Russian, Oriental — 
and European objects, particularly enamels, ivories and 
jade, and have an enormous collection of chess sets. 

The Pen Shop is another charmer; pens include the — 
classic solid black and gold Mont Blane; silver frames anid — 
antique inkwells are also for sale. Richard Ogden, jewel — 
lers, are the ring specialists, They do repairs, alteratious, | 
cleaning and resetting. Demas sell jewellery and antique — 
objets d'art from a fabulously crowded window; Carhtn 
Ware and other Thirties china, jet and ivory jewellery. 

Donaldson, Williams & G. Ward Ltd are the arcade 
tailors, also selling cloth, The first fitting is usually ig 
48 hours, but if necessary garments can be completed” 
within 36. Harborow’s, next door, smells of good 
leather, and make leather goods to their own design ~ 
handbags, cases, jewel-boxes, and a magnificent cabim- 
bag in dark red leather, canvas lined, for £165, The smell 
of tobacco fills Sullivan Powell, who have their owt 
cigars, cigarettes (including Turkish) and tobacco. 

Good wool doesn’t smell, but it does feel good. — 
S. Fisher at 22-23 and 32-33 sell the best kinds of Shet- 
land, Fair Isle and cashmere all year round, but for the 
summer have cotton Fair Isles, plain cotton-knit sweae — 
shirts, cotton and linen mix sweaters, and a linen suit for 
£48.50 (you can buy skirt and jacket separately). The 
shop at 22 is the men’s specialist; here in addition to shirts 
and sweaters you could buy a waistcoat, S, Fisher's spe 
ciality, either off the peg in a huge range of colours and 
styles, or made to measure, which takes two to three 
weeks, from £60 for wool and £65 for silk, ready-made. 

N. Peal also have two shops in the areade, at 37 for 
ladies and 54 for men, selling cashmere, with some silk 
and cotton to complement it. A cashmere cape starts at 
£198, hand-knits at £89.50. There’s a more sporty six-ply 
cable sweater, knitted culottes, and straight well-ct 
sweater tunics (to wear over a little black skirt) and dre 
ses. Both men’s and ladies’ shops have a smart knitt 
low-buttoning double-breasted waistcoat. 

The tradition of fine Irish linen is self-evident at the 
Irish Linen Co, at the top of the arcade. Not only linens 
available, with cotton sheets from £29.95 for singles, 
the best linen is worked into exquisitely embrot 
handkerchiefs for £10.95, embroidered and drawn-th 
work napkins and tablecloths, and pure linen sheets a 
for a pair of single sheets. Here the most basic how 
necessities are made beautiful and covetable; one cm" ! 
the same about a Jermyn Street shirt. 0 
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Stylist Antonio Tanzini 
Exclusive printed fabrics by Litta Porta. 


LONDON SHOWROOM 


19-20 GROSVENOR STREET Wi 
TEL. 01-493 0237 
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ZOE RICHMOND-WATSON 
takes tea at grand hotels 


Turning out for tea is turning into a 
tend in London, so Tatler put six 
of the capital’s hotels to the tea- 
time test: the Ritz, the Dorchester, 
the Savoy, Brown's, Claridge’s 
and the Basil Street Hotel. Teater- 
ing amd chatterimg round their 
tables was a multitude of ladies — 
some im chiffons and silks, others 
in velvets and tweeds (jeans are 
owt) — sandwiching between them 
camest young men, the odd semi- 
punk and plump pin-striped gents. 
And regardless of the pounds (both 
sterling and avoirdupois), they 


cheerfully chomped their way 
through éclairs, sandwiches, 


egg rolls and hot buttered scones. 

The Palm Court, at the Ritz, is 
the place to be seen — but it is over- 
subscribed. There are officially 
two sittings, at 3.30 and 4.30, and 
to be sure of a seat at the first you 
must arrive by 3.15; thereafter you 
may have to wait half an hour or 
more for a table. The price is rather 
steep — £6.50 a head, including 
somewhat slow service — but there 
was plenty to cat: fimger sand- 
wiches (three-bite-size) first, filled 
with smoked salmon, cheddar 
cheese, cucumber, egg, and cream 
cheese and chives; scones with 
clotted cream and strawberry jam; 
and a choice of French pastries or 
gateau (mo ‘cake’ at the Ritz). Tea 
is Indian unless you state a prefer- 
ence for China — you won't be 
asked (four out of six times this was 
the case: the Dorchester and Basil 
Street were the exceptions) — but 
the Ritz and the Dorchester do pro- 
vide a straimer, suggesting that the 
only tea-bag around is the frosty- 
Jooking lachy im the comer. 

The Dorchester obviously takes 
the tea-leaf rather seriously, and 
has a wide choice — Dorchester 
Blend (Broken Orange Pekoe 
erown in Sri Lamka), Darjeeling, 
Lapsang Souchong, Jasmine. Chi- 
na, Russian and Earl Grey —as well 
as tisames — Vervain, Peppermint, 
Lime Blossom and Lime Blossom 
Peppermint. There may be a short 
wait, but once-on your patch of vel- 
wet im the long marbie-pillared 
Promenade, service by penguin- 
like waiters is attentive and cour- 
teous. Tomato, cream cheese and 
beef (left over from lunch?) finger 
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Nick Hardc 


sandwiches were on the menu; 
scones with Devonshire clotted 
cream and strawberry jam; and pas- 
tries from the trolley. All this for 
£4.50 (£4 if you pass on the 
scones), including service and a 
Steinway by the kitchen door to 
provide the cha-cha-char. 

In the Thames Foyer, at the 
Savoy, a cheerful Brylcreemed 
pianist in cream tuxedo, with 
matching piano, is more prominen- 
tly placed — in a pineapple-topped 
pergola in the middle of the huge, 
high-ceilinged room. When the 
hotel opened, on 6 August 1889, 
the Foyer was an open courtyard 
which became the venue for many 
famous parties, including cham- 
pagne millionaire George Kes- 
sler’s Gondola Party at which 
Caruso sang. In 1904 the courtyard 
was roofed over and here in the 
evenings Irving Berlin played, 
Pavlova and Rudolph Valentino 
danced, George Gershwin played 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’ for the first 
time in London, and Noél Coward 
and Maurice Chevalier performed 


in cabaret. This was where the re- 
nowned Savoy Havana Band and 
later the Savoy Orpheans, led by 
Debroy Summers and then Carroll 
Gibbons with his white piano, 
played and broadcast nightly on 
2LO. And it was here too that thé 
dansant started and later more live- 
ly tango teas took place with music 
from Geraldo. Tea for two today 
may be slightly less lively, but the 
spirit of the Roaring Twenties per- 
sists. A three-tiered cake-stand 
offered scones with clotted cream 
and strawberry jam; a selection of 
square (two-bite-size) sandwiches 
filled with cucumber, tomato, sal- 
mon paste, and egg and cress: 
cakes, éclairs and fruit tarts. Tea is 
the Savoy’s own blend of China or 
Ceylon and the cost is £5.47 per 
person, including service. 

While the theme in the Thames 
Foyer is country garden — with its 
flourishing potted palms, poly- 
gonal arbour, floriferous art deco 
mirrors, scenic murals and fresh 
flowers on every table — Brown’s 
Hotel in Albemarle Street is de- 


finitely country house. Tea isin the 
chintzy, chintzy cheeriness of the 
Panelled Lounge and the hea 
waiter provides unexpected entey. 
tainment as prestidigitatot as hy 
whisks away dirty tablecloths wig, 
one quick flick of the wrist, leaving 
sugar bowl, milk jug and ash-tryy 
intact. Tea is Indian, China or miny 
accompanied by toasted scones anj 
raspberry jam (no clotted crean 
here — a lucky break for the 
cholesterol level); tomato, cuctin, 
ber, sardine and salmon past 
(three-bite-size) tiangular sand 
wiches; brown currant bread: egg 
and cress bridge rolls: end 2 seleg 
tion of sticky cakes. The cost jj 
£5.25, including prompt and polig 
service, but you may have to waitg 
few minutes for a table; busines 
here ts brisk. 

Claridge’s, in contrast, is ley 
frenetic and distinctly subfuse 
There are no flappers here (and py 
flapjacks either): the atmosphere} 
dignified and the average age oye; 
40. Small square (virtually one-big 
size) smoked salmon sandwiches, 
ham sandwiches (a slight struggle 
with the gristle) and bread and by): 
ter arrived beneath a hillock @ 
cress, swiftly followed by a larg 
silver trayful of exceptional creaij 
cakes by way of compensatiai, 
Tea is China or Indian (they ask if 
you'd like lemon) and the total i 
£4.05, including friendly aii 
cheerful service: perfect fora quis 
cup of tea in winter, but possibly: 
little too subfuse for the brighter 
summer months. Visit the palatid 
pink Ladies on the way out: itwil 
raise the spirits. 

If you’re not feeling particular) 
rich or excessively greedy, nif 
over to Knightsbridge to the Ba! 
Street Hotel, where the price of tt 
vanes according to your appelilt 
Tea alone, in silver-plated tea® 
(beware — the handle gels & 
ceedingly hot) is 75p; tea wi 
sandwiches, toast, bread and bul 
or scones is £1.65; and should ye 
decide to go the whole hog # 
tackle a slice of chocolatecake 

it will still only cost-£2.95, 1 
ing service. The hotel is quiet 
informal and the tea-room 5 y 
flights of stairs. up, which be 
help to burn upa few ofthe calomes: 

The alternative is simply tolt® 
the belt, take a deep breath. an 
the tea-totallers, 0 
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BYSTANDER 


Edited by Miles Chapman 


The table-hopper’s diary of sweet and sour talk 


Jolin Mortimer Tina Brown Jocelyn Stevens 


GOODBYE 
TO ALL TAT 


You will perhaps have heard 
that Tina Brown has resigned 
as editor of the Tatler. This is 
her last issue. When she was , 
appointed four years ago — a | 
brave, an inspired choice by 
the then proprietor Gary 
Bogard — the magazine was & 
i failing fast: a cobwebby 
| dowager, 275 years old, & 
who'd Jost all her teeth and 
was suffering from very poor 
circulation. Tina’s treatment, 
: massive transfusions of new 

33 blood and regular jabs of 
: _—— I } monkey glands, got the old . 
y Holden and Mark Boxer thing back on her feet and ns 
back into the swing. She 
sparkled, she shone, and she 
attracted the attention of a 
transatlantic tycoon. Condé 
Nast proposed matrimony, 
and was accepted last spring 
In all the best fairy tales, a 
marriage means happy-ever- 
after and, job done, the fairy 
godmother flies away. Before 
departing Tina gave a marvel- 
lous party for the staff and 
friends of the magazine, anda 
few enemies, downstairs at 
the Escargot. Like the pre- 
vious four years, it buzzed 
and bubbled with laughter 
and gossip and absurdity and 
, intrigue and blinked-back 
Auberon Waugh and Viscountess Rothermere tears. It was fun.O 
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Mr and Mrs Basil Seal (Julian Barnes) 
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Vir John James and Miss Joan Collins 
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Mrand Mrs Roy Rogers Miss Jane Seymour 


GUESS WHO CAME TO DINNER 


Naney Reagan had The Queen to dinner in Hollywood (on the 20th Century- 
Fox lot, off the Chasen’s chicken pot pie) with the most eclectic collection of 
fellow diners, Old (American) Hollywood was represented by Fred Astaire, 
Bette Davis, James Stewart, Lucille Ball, George Burns, Loretta Young and 
Gene Kelly; New (British) Holhywood by Joan Collins, Michael Caine, Jane 
Seymour, Rod Stewart, Elton John and Dudley Moore; and In-Between (Bi- 
coastal) Saciety by Betsy Bloomingdale, Walter Annenberg, Lynn Wyatt, Dr 
ae Henry Kissinger and Dr Armand Hammer. Her Majesty, of course, outshone 
MACS oa " . 

them all —the biggest star in the galaxy. | 


HM. The Queenand Mrs Ronald Reagan 
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Mrs Rod Stewart Mr Elton John 


Mr Fred Astaire 
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AUSTIN RIED 


VAY 
: Va 
VV ELVA 


_- MOREand MORE OPTIO 
for the Austin Reed Wom 


_ InLondon: Regent Street, Knightsbridge, Fenchurch st 
_and at Bristol, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Exeter, Guildford, Leic 
Nottingham, Plymouth, Southampton and Tunbridge Well 


Mindat Lowa 


Se eee further information, telephone Sarah Harris, 01 


Mrs Jarvis Astaire The wife of the Turkish ambassador Kirsten Tegner 


YES SIR, The Gatsby Ball at the Savoy was so in Twenties costume raised £9,000 for smoked salmon and venison, each 


successful that at one point organiser the National Association for Maternal table nominated a member for best 
GATSBY BABY vna Mary Parker had to stuff £4,000 and Child Welfare at whatisto become costume to be judged by costumiers 


under her mattress upstairs. 500 guests an annual event. After a dinner of | David and Elizabeth Emanuel. 


UW iscascaperagp hes by Ddtfell  Vorre 


David Emanuel The Earl of Limerick 


HAT TRICKS 


In June 1929 Bruno Hat had a one-man show at Bryan Guinness’s house in Buck- 
ingham Street. Hailed as the doyen of a new wave in German abstract painting, he 
attended the opening in a wheelchair, presenting a grim figure with a huge mous- 
tache. smoked glasses and a thick German accent. When asked about the enigma- 
tic rope frames he commented, ‘Ja, it ees mine own idea,’ Old rope or not, the 
opening was a success. Lady Diana Mosley loved the pictures. Lytton Strachey 
even bought one. Strachey’s purchase must have caused much backstage hilarity 
as ‘Hat* was a spoof. Brian Howard thought up the idea, Tom Mitford played 
Hat, Evelyn Waugh wrote the culogistic ‘Approach to Hat’ and John Banting 
actually made the paintings 

Banting (1902-72) went on to exercise his capricious talents in a career that 
spanned more than 40 years” work in avant-garde painting, film, photography, 
publishing and stage design. The latter provided the opportunity for some of his 
most startling work, especially his sets for the Sadler’s Wells ballet. The over- 
riding impression of all his work, whether in abstract or representational modes, 
is one of wit and good humour. During the Thirties he exhibited alongside the 
Surrealists at most of their intemational exhibitions, offering a more light- 
hearted, optimistic outlook than most of the work on show 

A decade has passed since Banting died and his work remains relatively 
unknown, and extremely under-rated. This may change with this month's 
Tetrospective. Works from both the pre- and post-war periods can be seen, 
including one of the Bruno Hats and a selection of Banting’s painting, draw ing, 
graphic design and photography. Some of the works are for sale, prices ranging 
from £30 for arelatively uninspired drawing from the Fifties to around £1,000 for 
an extremely rare experimental photograph similar in style to some of Man Ray’s 
*Rayograms’”. There has been increasing interest in the small group of Surrealists 
working in Thirties Britain 

The exhibition is being held at a new gallery at 98 Waterford Road, SW6 (731 
6954). Opened in February by Oliver Bradbury and James Birch (25-year-old ex- 
Christie's Fifties expert), it may be prudent to telephone before v isiting 

When there is no exhibition at the gallery, Oliver and James carry a curious and 
diverse stock of artefacts — anything from American Pop Art of the Sixties to 
examples of erotic pottery from ancient Peru. 0 Timothy Prus 


Viscount Glentworth 
YOU NEED 
HANS 
Grace Jones’s new boy- 
friend is Hans Lundgren, 
24, whose physique 
would turn even the In- 
eredible Hulk green with 
envy. A kick-boxing 
champion and karate 
black-belt, the Swedish 
Meutball’s statistics are 
boggling. Height, 6 feet 4 
tithes. Waist, 34 inches. 
liside leg, 38 inches. 
Weight, 16 stone. Every 
ounce of which, le rout 
New York observed at his 
hilf-naked modelling de- 
bit in the Ungaro show at 
the Pierre, is Michelang- 
tlo made muscle. Practi- 
Gilly Praxiteles. He met ; 
race in Sydney, Austra 
lit, When’ he was her 
Yeuard at a concert 
je took a liking to the 
| Viking and they've been 
| Histparable since ‘All 
they do is exercise,” 


says 
30° Old friend, fashion 
. qu Ustrator Antonio | pez 
3, “¥ £0tothe eymall the 
She's very happy 
Ctyhealthy”"O  ” 
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| THE PRINCESS AND THEP.10-p 5 


Spring amved on the day of the Beaufo 


tt Hunt point-to-pox 
mt Lg 
| burst theo lungs in the sunshine ‘ ae 


as the Dathatsus, Range Rovers and 


| estate cars rolled up with the paparazzi for the highlight of the meet 
=, mg, the parucipation of Princess Michacl of Kent in the opener — the 
Tt | Buchanan Whisky Members R : 


ace over Natural Country 


1% The a beforehand resembled a matey outdoor cocktail 
~ party, where 30 nders — and their hangers-on — in traditional hunting 


gear, emibraic ed cach other with almost Gallic frequency and Zossiped about ther 
chances. Arownd them ambled their hunters, some hairy, some sleek. Princ oss 
\fichael kassed fnends and fellow rders in between watching her horse “ats "s 
Gold, parade quietly around un a smart green rug with a red coronet on the comer 
| as she clambered imo the saddle, her flaxen plait flopping over one shoulder, a 
military-looking type at my side trained his bmoculars on the Royal posterior and 


said, “Ob, she"ll get rownd alll nght_ Just look at those thighs.” 

As Prince Macha, im check cap and mauve shirt, standing as usual with his feet 
gf en 10 two, waved er goodbye, the eventual winner. Winaway, ridden by 
Robm Ingall, wes sill rubbing no f j 


ses with Foxy » another Ingall horse, in a 
touching gesture of camaradene before they left for the fray. 

Wanderme down to the course we paused bya family rooting to a man forC 
line Darling on Taddihy a miks. 2 
some difficulty in ascertzummng how she was faring. ‘God, there’s Caroline flying 
the waill,” said one. “Mo way”, wailed another, ‘she’s in the second bunch, surely 
where that grey has just gorn arse over tip.” “Oh look, theres old Burghie at the 
back,” cried a third, refermmg to Lord Burghersh competing in the heseyurishe 
(14-stone-plus) division om tine Earl of Westmorland’s horse, Gingerbread Man. 

Tiddlywinks battled om to finish third to Winaway and Jester, whose rider, 
Derek Akerman, despate losing a leg im an accident with some agricultura} 
machinery, rode a fimish worthy of Willie Carson_ ‘Extraordinary feller,” com- 
mented Major Gerald Gundry, DSO and Joint Master of the Beaufort, “got all the 
guts inthe world.” + 

Some were saying the same of Poncess Michael, who had galloped admirably 
round in mid-division without a hint of a fall and was only prevented from jumping 
the last fence by a winded horse that lay on the ground as though dead ; 

But even thts could not deter Princess Michael's high spirits Leaping off her 
horse and back imto her husband*s embrace, she was breathless with enthusiasm 
‘He's so young you see. He will get so much better,” she told a friend, presumably 
relerrmg to Benny's Gold as she pulled his chestnut ear affectionately. “Come on, 
fy tramer,” she said to Simon Preston. “Let's have a little drinkie.” 

Back at the paddock edge, the Duke of Beaufort, splendidly attired in a loud 
check suit and black bowler, and accompanied by Lady Cottesloe in sombre 
Loden, was preparing to present the prizes 

The loudspeaker called rather disconcertedly for “Caroline Darling’ and she 
appeared, shimy-faced and sul] panting. “God that was fun, she told the Duke. *! 
take my hat off to you my dear.” he replied, proceeding to do so. The paparazzi 
closed im and stayed there for the arrival of Princess Michael who had come to 
Stuggle up to the Duke — with a joke or two judging by the gales of laughter. Curt 
Jurpens lookalike Peter Saunders — winner of the heavyweight division — showed 
Princess Michael his trophy, a Garrard copy of a pair of eighteenth-century silver 
| $9ching wmblers. Amidst much jangling of bracelets (his) and waving of rmged 
togers (bers) they conducted an animated post-mortem of the race 
| And then she was off home and, though the racing continued, some of her 
| ¢ttourage looked as though the sun had gone behind acloud. 0 Jame McKerron Lady Cottesloe 


aro- 
though given the absence of racing colours they had 


Prince and Princess Michael of Kent 
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h MY OLD MAN’S A DUSTMAN jackets, collarless shirts, chunky jumpers, little caps, *gor-blimey” trousers and 


This autumn the Paris menswear designers are planning to put the — clod-hopping boots. All in the sort of colours that don’t show the dirt. Hechter | 
‘oo’ into ouvrier. Previous collections have put the ‘naff into Naafi even powdered his male model's cheeks with soot (putting the “big sweep’ into } 
(the army-surplus look) and the ‘naughty’ into nautical (the hello- chimney-sweep). Think navvy blue, think costermonger, think Eddie Yates. Sort | 
sailor look). This time for autumn/winter it’s huge woolly donkey of nostalvie de la butcher’ s-boy | | Drawings by Donald White 
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Faconnable 


CAROMIO 


Persons who never usually get 
feaier to Anthony Caro’s sculp- 
fies than the cheese trolley at 
Langan’s flocked to Kasmin’s 
party for the opening of his new 
show. The private view was held 
| Wiliree separate Cork Street gal- 
iefies, the Knoedler and two of 
the three Waddingtons, and there 
Was almost dancing in the street 
@& celebrants wandered between 
them glass in hand. Some of the 
Sel and bronze sculptures, 
Made from dockland bits and 
§, Were so heavy that parts of 
the buildings needed reinforcing. 
The comer Waddington gallery 
aS made a dry room as it was 
felt that too many art-lovers ling- 
Gfihg over the wine might cause 
tiie Noor to collapse. The grega- 
fi@us Kasmin had invited a varied 
&0up. Some of Caro’s fellow 
Wohderboys of the Sixties drop- 
by — John Hoyland looking 
rkably spruce, Terry Frost, 
ard Hodgkin — as well as 
Ore recent talents, novelist Lisa 
Aubin de Teran and designer 
t Conran, who had contin- 


a. 
the show’s dockland theme | SAY - a 
his sailor outfit. ‘Alto Sound’ Mr Erin Kasmin and the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava 


sigaerzhon tot Dd pqtihd Ortgen 


Mr John Hoyland 


Mr Anthony Caro a Mr Ed Victor Mr Howard Hodgkin 
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'| KUWAIT FOR IT 


The Gulf was ina state: . 

the magnificent, munificent Sheikh Nasser, 

was throwing areal splash of a thrash 

to open his staggering new museum. SE 
And there, among the princes, were ADRIAN WOODHOU: E 
and photographer JAMES WILLIS 


Qe 
Mr Jo Floyd 


~~ 
Imam of Kwvait 
7 


The Hon Jonathan Guinness 


4 UA 


Princess Wijdan of Jordan 


SHEIKH ALEG 


The Middle East hasn't had a party like 
it since Sinatra sang beneath the Pyra 
mids for Anwar and Jihan Sadat. Over 
400 guests friends, dealers, 
academics, experts jetted in first-class 
from three continents to marvel at a few 
of Sheikh Nasser’s favourite things 

For a week there were banquets, boat 
trips, show-jumping tournaments and 
showers of free gifts amidst the rose 
water and incense of ceremony after 
ceremony. Sheikh Nasser and Sheikha 
Hussa hosted receptions almost non- 
stop for 48 hours: at the palatial Hyatt- 
Regency Hotel where the guests stayed; 
in the Kuwaiti equivalent of the Post 
Office Tower restaurant (sadly it wasn’t 
allowed to revolve in case anyone felt 
sick); at the Kuwaiti Equestrian Club (a 
splendid mix of Esher Golf Club and 
the Los Angeles Polo Lounge); and of 
course in the brand new National 
Museum itself, rose pink and grey be- 
side the glittering waters of the Gulf 

The British contingent included 
Jonathan and Sue Guinness, Jo Floyd, a 
slew of Sotheby's people and dealers 
like Oliver Hoare and Michael Jones. 
Bridging East and West there was Mrs 
Sean Connery and her son Stefan, Prin- 
cess Ezra Jah, granddaughter of the last 
Sultan of Turkey, and her stunning 
daughter by the Prince of Hyderabad, 
Princess Jah. Princess Wijdan of Jor- 
dan, cousin of King Hussein came in 
from Amman and, flying the other way 
across the Arabian Sea were the Mahar- 
ajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur, uncle and 
nephew, ‘Bubbles’ and ‘Baji’, and a 
howdah-load of Indian princelings. 

There were academics from every- 
where from Tallahassee to the Prince of 
Whales Museum, New Delhi (well, 
that’s what it said on his name-tag). 

For the inauguration, thousands of 
Kuwaitis in their flowing robes and 
head-dresses and the foreign guests in 
their Wednesday best sat in sunshine on 
priceless carpets as a mullah said a bles- 
sing and litte girls danced and sang. 
Then the assembly trooped in to ooh 
and aah in the cool, clear museum at 
Mughal jewellery with emeralds as big 
as the Dorchester, Mamluk Carpets as 
big as Hyde Park, priceless crystal 
chess sets from the eleventh century, 
miniatures, brass, textiles. 

That night Sheikh Nasser and 
Shetkha Hussa, she ina dress flown in 
with her dressmaker from Cairo, gavea 
gala dinner in the museum. The trea- 
sures had to vie with peacock princes 
and princesses and goodness had no- 
thing to do with the diamonds and 
tubies on the Kuwaiti women. 

Tables groaned with lobsters and 
Kebabs, the watermelon juice and 
yogurt drinks flowed like wine, and the 
Kuwaiti equivalent of a Palm Court 
orchestra played, their head-dresses 
folded neatly away from their Violins, 
At the end of the evening, Sheikh Nas- 
from Sheikha 
© most sedate 
y-dance for the 
hen such a sheikh 
ou getupand doit. 5 


ser coaxed the ladies, 
Imam of Kuwait to th 
English misses, to bell 
company. After all, w 
Says shake, y 


WHAT COULD BE NASSER? 


Forget Paul Getty and Dr Armand Hammer. Here comes the real mogul fami 
21st century, Sheikh Nasser Sabah al-Ahmad al-Sabah, 35, the chicest sheitlh 

A prince of the ruling family of Kuwait (his grandfather was the last Aminkt 
one), he’s a cross between Dustin Hoffman and Omar Sharif, with eyelashes! 
yard long. He was schooled in the British tradition in Jerusalem, and he’s 
coolest financial brain in the hot lands east of Suez, investing his family’s va 
wealth from oil, fishing and property with verve and nerve in the West. A deat 
ago he backed Tiny Rowland and had a place on the Lonrho board, Last year! 
bought achunk of Christie's. 

That was the real Randolph Hearst touch (WRH bought The Connoisseur mai 
zine back in the Twenties to help him stock his Xanadu at San Simeon) becaiit 
Nasser. spurred on by his dazzling, black-stocking wife Sheikha Hussa, i 
cousin and the daughter of the last Amir, is as dedicated a collector of Islamic 
as Paul Mellon is a buyer of British pictures. 

In a mere seven years the Kuwaiti couple have amassed a collection of 20.0) 
pieces (work it out, that’s eight things a day every day of the year) with atroedt 
lector’s passion for the chase and the capture. One minute they were payit) 


record prices in the auction rooms in London, the next they were haggling of 
bargains in the backstreets of Cairo, 


Like all the best collectors they ran out of space in their wena 
the world and decided to give the cream of their croppings on permanent loan! 
spanking new Kuwait National Museum. In true Randolph Hearst style they ot 


brated the opening by flying in hundreds of guests from around the globe fo! 
week of festivities for the opening. r 


While experts and the rest boggled at the breath-taking treasures and, ; 
that the collection was worth anything from £100 million to £200 million, 
Nasser demonstrated his cool. His biggest rival in Kuwait as a commmsstill ; 
“honoured” by being made curator emeritus of the collection. Whea sea 
Wielded a stiletto about treasures being looted from Turkey, Sheikh Nest 
smiled and said they were far better offin Kuwait than Dallas. And, asbelis®?= 
for happy snaps with Jo Floyd, chairman of Christie’s, he asked softly: “Nos 
quality enough to be your shareholder?” 

Party over, the Sheikh and 


But they're branching out, she into contemporary pictures. he into Engh)” 
vent: and Seventeenth-century furniture and his other great love, bese’. He 
a Magnificent stud farm in the Kuwaiti desert for the uaditional Anb Re oe 
and he is fast becoming a force in British bloodstock; he has tweuty aes" 
a, and strings in Newmarketand Sussex : dod 

© NeAt generati al-Sabahs > : : 
Dana is a Kaen show of al-Sabahs are up and coming. Thain elit 


~ ees pa 
England. Perhaps oe already at the age of twelve and wants! 3 


VIOLET (DBE) 


The uncrowned queen of Kuwait is 
Dame Violet Dickson. In the long 
tradition of remarkable English ladies 
like Lady Hester Stanhope and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, she sailed 
\Mothe Arab world and took to it like a 
tte ship of the desert in a sandstorm. 
Mamied in 1920 to a great Foreign 
Office Arabist, H.R.P. Dickson (he 
wrote definitive books on the Bedouin 
iid their customs), she so entranced 
the King of Saudi Arabia that he 
Offered to take her with him, alone, to 
the forbidden city of Mecca. She re- 
lsed. “of course,’ but promised to 
hame her first boy after him, So Han- 
her Dickson, now also retired from 
the FO), has Saud as his second name. 
in 1929 the Dicksons moved for 
HRP. to be political agent in the 
Meepy little mud-walled town of 
‘ait that then existed on a bit of 
eal fishme and Gulf trade. Dame 
iolet sill Tives in the same agent's 
hose, cool, mud-built and two 
‘ioteys, with the blue-shuttered veran- 
dab looking out over the old harbour. 
While ber husband advised the Amir 
atten, after the discovery of oil in 
238, the new Kuwait Oil Company, 
the took off imo the desert, living and 
¢ with the Bedouin and collect- 
at wild flowers of sand and scrub. 
his Of the flowers she sent off re- 
pnisty to Kew had never been seen 
Sopra before, so ay 
it after — ‘It’s pinkish an 
ie stesp like to ean it, ee nice to 
Well that the Dicksonia is useful as 
the a being decorative’ — and then 
Wrote Wild Flowery of Kuwatt and 


BOOM TOWN RITZ 


Kuwait is Southern California set down on the northern end of the Arabian Gulf. 
Despite the heat (130° in summer) and the dust-storms anything grows on chilled 
water piped in from across the Gulf — Sheikh Nasser’s younger brother, Sheikh 
Hamad, grows strawberries and makes his own jam. 

After 30 years of oil boom, Kuwait City is like a ritzy Los Angeles — nicer, 
cleaner, no smog and all the excitement of a boom town under construction, Huge 
mosques, office blocks and shopping precincts thrust up. Acres of public housing 
take shape to make any Keynesian cry for joy. Six-lane highways and gigantic 
plazas are the planners’ favourite scale and everyone has huge cars, petrol is 40p 
a gallon and there are no traffic police to stop you burning up Gulf Street beside 
the sea at 100 miles an hour. Breezes off the sea blow the fumes away. There are 
cornucopias of fresh fruit, fish and good food. Telephones and health care are 
free. Crime is virtually unknown and the 1.5 million population think they have a 
crime wave if there's one murder a year 

The Kuwaitis (a ruling élite on top of hordes of Palestinians, Egyptians, Ben- 
galis, Iranians, Filipinos and Koreans) are a striking hotchpotch of fair skins and 
blue eyes and the dark-skinned, hawk-like desert people, The women are 
ravishing and the men handsome. They try hard to keep their natural, easy libido 
subdued beneath a veneer of hard-working puritanism. They don’t succeed. 

Officially, underlined three times, Kuwait is ‘dry’, but the Kuwaitis enjoy ev- 
ery other indulgence so there’s little time for alcohol. The smart suburbs of the 
city could be Beverly Hills or Bel Air in their manifestations of private fantasies: 
artdeco, Bauhaus, Second Empire, Renaissance palazzo, Swiss chalet. 

Everywhere are the signs of a people who play hard. There's a skating-rink 
(djellabas on ice), racing every Monday and at the weekend (Friday) they take off 
to pienic in the desert in air-conditioned tents. Last year Kuwait had its own 
South Sea Bubble as huge fortunes were made, and lost, in a vast gamble on un- 
listed shares in madcap companies. 

In the new Middle Eastern equivalent of Rodeo Drive, the Salhiya arcade, 
Nina Ricci, Valentino, Ungaro and a host of other haute-couture names jostle 
with waterfalls of Christofle silver and gold Waterman pens and banks of scented 
candles at £40 a whiff. The Kuwaiti women don’t yet have a vote, but they do 
with their cheque-books for the £100 sunglasses and the £5,000 frocks, 

Then there’s the Salmiya drag, every evening at sun-down, The Kuw aiti Val- 
ley Girls and Boys in their Mercedes, BMWs and Maseratis (Buicks, Cadillaes, 
Rollers and Rovers are out) head for the half-mile carousel of roads through the 
older Salmiya shopping centre and crawl, nose to tail, showing off their w heels 
and their well-groomed heads. Once you've seen somebody attractive, the trick is 
to cruise round again and toss your car telephone number through their window so 
that they can call on their car telephone. ., Not so much East of Suez as East of 
Eden, vroom-vrooming off together into the sunset. 0) 


ee 


Bahrein, which is a classic of its kind. 
H.R.P, Dickson died in 1959 and 
theirtwo children, Hanmer and Zahra, 
went off to their respective careers, but 
she stayed on in Kuwait, the house by 
courtesy of the Amirs and a pension, a 
car and two servants provided by the 
oil company. “Why should I go back to 
England only to live in some bed-sit 
somewhere?” 

The modern highway has been built 

past her house, and the concrete office- 
blocks have sprung up behind the com- 
pound where she keeps afew cats and a } 
couple of turkeys, but otherwise her 
life hasn't changed much in twenty 
years. The Bedouin hunting grounds 
may have given way to housing estates 
but she still drrves out into the desert @§ 
every day and still goes to Switzerland 
for walking holidays every summer. 
Her children and grandchildren visit 
and every passing Briton of note 
comes to pay homage: on the walls are 
pictures by Julian Barrow and David 
Sh who have paid their calls. 
In 1969 she wrote My Forty Years in 
Kuwait. It went into a second edition, 
In 1976, her eighticth year, she went to 
Buckingham Palace to accept her 
DBE. [t sits in a glass case on the 
chimney breast in her drawing-room. 
In 1979, when she celebrated her 
fiftieth anniversary in Kuwait, she re- 
ceived callers in two tents in the gar- 
den of the British Embassy. 

She still has her gentlemen callers 
every day — her beloved Bedouin, 
those few of them who are left, “They 
just turn up in the compound and want 
to talk. They want to talk about thets 
problems, about themselves. They 
bring me truffles too. I'm eating trul- 
fles virtually every day.‘ 
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THE BROTHERS(2). 
|THE GEBLERS 
| om t SA 
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were lard 
urprised 
that Dorothy 
com am for 
ed Carlo, 28, and 


Manic Names of 


er s movels bu 


(hey are ac Wn-tO-earth 

Born in Hatch Str ct. Debdiin. they moved to Eng 
ygnd in 1961 to ave d the tra mal family education 
af $1 Flanan $, 2 MBO" t school. Carlo’s first 


acmory of England is the morw-extinet small Cox p 
a's Jam pots sem ed at breakfast on British Rail 
ways Their mother s marriag 
fernest Gebler 
gowing them ¥ ith a ceriain street-wise charm at an 
garly age. “We discovered that you could find a lot of 
q@oncy on the back scats of buses as we travelled 
daily between my father m Morden and my mother 
m Pamey * sand Sasha 

Carlo is the more reserved of the two. A film-mak 
ef and writer, he got into the National Film School on 
the strength of two films he wrote and directed while 
godying English at York University. His work is 
éoncerned with the Insh and their culture and his film 
Over Here about “the music, song and dance of the 
jash in Britain” has been bought by Channel 4. This 
year he was nominated for a BAFTA award. He's 
@ompleting a film on Insh Protestant writer Frances 


e to their father, writer 


dissolved in the English climate. en 


Review. He's not termbly interested in commercial 
ised film-making, his heroes being Wadja, Tarkovs- 
ky and Bergman —°an Ingmar Bergman double bill is 
my idea of a night out.” 

Sasha is more immediately accessible. He’s in the 
wiusual position of running his own architectural 
practice — Gebler Associates ~ under the age of 30 


bridge, and then moved to University College, Lon- 
don where he drove a Mercedes sports car in contrast 
io the other bicycling students. Clients like Lorenzo 
Berni of San Lorenzo have stayed faithful, enabling 
fim to branch out from conversions to designing 
buildings from scratch. Currently he is working on a 
£4 million office and research block which he hopes 
to design “as if it were jewellery’. 

No slouches when it comes to looks, both boys 
dihgently work out. Carlo pumps iron at the Pine- 
apple whilst Sasha works a Nautilus machine at the 


Daf sores 


Countess Jellicoe 


WASHINGTONC.D. 
Whatever the day-to-day condition of Britain's 
‘Special relationship’ with the States, the good 
Work of the English-Speaking Union goes on, 
tunded partly by such functions as the recent 
George Washington Ball at the Grosvenor House. 


Stuart who he has also written about for the Literary _ 


He read architecture at Downing College, Cam- = 
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Hogarth Gym to the tune of Marvin Gaye’s top-ten 
hit ‘Sexual Healing” 

When we met, Carlo was wearing his souped-up 
Kray Brothers look: solid dark blue suit and shiny 
shoes — “These are hand-finished calf’s leather Ox- 
fords from Brick Lane last Sunday.’ Sasha wore the 
knitted tie and slipover of the archetypal architect. 

Their relationship with their mother is symbiotic. 
“We brought our mother up. We look after her. She 
moved to Maida Vale to be near me,” said Carlo 


Earl Jellicoe 


The grown-ups (Sir Patrick and Lady Dean, Sir 
Douglas and Lady Dedds-Parker, half the Ameri- 
can corps diplomatique) tucked into the lamb cut- 
lets, and were joined after dinner by the mostly 
English-speaking young folk. 


ee 


‘When I get lazy I go and stay with my mother and 
get my shirts ironed and have hot meals cooked,’ 
said Sasha. This two-pronged attitude extends to 
their views on women in general for whom they 
share a chauvinistic but admiring regard. ‘We're 
both very nice to girls,’ said Carlo, ‘we open doors, 
change plugs, put on their seat belts.” The photo-ses- 
sion was interrupting a hunt for a present of lace 
stockings for his girlfriend. Just what you might ex- 
pect from Edna's boys.) Alexandra Shulman 


END-OF-THE-PIERS SHOW 


The Piers Gaveston Society, Oxford’s barometer as 
to glamour, decay and decadence, has revitalised 
itself. Members past and present of the notorious 
society, its minions, catamites, Pokers and Masters 
of Debauchery, have decided to have a final fling. 

Preparations are under way for a glittering ball at 
the Park Lane Hotel on, foolhardily, Friday the 13th 
of May to celebrate St Erkenwald the Confessor’s 
feast day. The bright young things, some a bit tar- 
nished by city life, have been holding synods to de- 
cide on gay costumene, music, drink and guests. 

The synod included rock star manqué Valentine 
Guinness, Privileged Hughie Grant, Robert Maxwell 
and puppeteer Paul Newman. At their clandestine 
mectings Charlie Cory-Wright’s suggestion (the 
Garden of Earthly Delights, after Bosch) met with 
drunken approval. “It means you can wear anything 
from Renaissance to nothing at all,” said Peter Ains- 
worth. ‘And we must have edible decorations — avo- 
cado mousse statues with cherries,” slurred ex-Poker 
Robin Howard, ‘with grapes, lots of grapes.” 

Valentine Guinness has invited Andy Warhol 
along from New York and other guests are expected 
to waft in from as far as Mustique and Trinidad. The 
Oxonian sybarites have broken from tradition by 
having their party outside the City of Dreaming 
Spires and by asking their guests to pay. It seems that 
times have fallen hard even for those dedicated to a 
disparate partying life, But for £20 limitless Gaves- 
ton cocktail, a Reggae band, a jazz band as well as a 
disco and fun is guaranteed. So one now has only to 
wait for the gold-and-blue-crested invitation to pop 
through the door. 1) Geordie Greig 
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‘RACING 
INTO THE PAST 


May Day - Sunday May the Ist 

marks the opening of the National 
Horse Racing Museum in Newmarket 
Hétse fans and resting punters heading 
if that direction can amble around a 
Gazzling collection of equine art. pic 
tues by Stubbs, Herring, Munnings,. a 
Sickert or two, Skeaping bronzes. sad- 


| dles. silks and scales Turf 
| ‘fiemorabilia’ from the d f Prinny 
to Lester Piggott. TH iris the 
hofse will also includ ul rsual 
| séction where great 1 f past 
Will be re-run on current 
televised races show where and 


When they occur. 
The exhibition has beer rdin- 


ated by Patricia Cons 
Sond amlateel 


del Jones 


Lhetesraplates Pa, 


Hugo Pickering 


NEw 
Boys 


NEW GIRLS 


Ata 


Kate Ropner and Lady Elizah« th Ogilvy 


This year’s Christchurch and Farley Hill Hunt Ball had 
them knocking on the doors until two in the morning 

Due to the enthusiastic work of the social committee of 
38 over 1,000 revellers (including lots of new girls) 
made it inside the Graven Hill Theatre, a disused army 
venue. The party was such a success, a St John Ambu- 
lance outside had to come to the aid of those who had 
over-indulged in the limitless drink and those who had 


danced too tirelessly on the stage 


‘Derby 200° exhibition at the Royal 
Academy with Ivor Heal. She de 
scribes the Newmarket museum as ‘a 
changing exhibition of great treats’ 

as many of the exhibits are on rotating 
loan. The Queen, who opens the pri- 
vate view on Apnil the 30th, has wil- 
lingly denuded walls at Sandringham, 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace and 
also lent various racing bits and pieces 
trom the collections of George IV and 
Edward VII, including the stuffed 
head of Derby winner Persimmon. 
once described as a splendid example 
of Edwardian kitsch. Manchester City 
Art Gallery are lending Frith’s Derby 
Day, the Jockey Club are lending the 
Stubbs portrait of Eclipse. reputedly 
the greatest racehorse ever. and the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
are transferring his actual skeleton 


{| 
Robin Page 


from the Natural History Museum 

The museum will be housed in the 
Subscription Rooms in Newmarket 
High Street — last in the news when 
their interior was sprayed shocking 
pink for Susan Sangster's rollicking 
40th birthday last July. Toned down, 
the Jockey Club offered them to the 
museum's secretary Major David 
Swannell, former Senior Handicap 
per, who accepted with delight and im 
mediately recruited his old boss, ex- 
Senior Steward Lord Howard de Wal- 
den, as Chairman of the Council of 
Management and unofficial fund-rais- 
er. Many months and successful phone 
calls to old chums later, Lord Howard 
de Walden told me that generous dona 
tions have come from established rac- 
ing figures such as Sir Michael Sobell. 
Jim Joel and Paul Mellon and from 


Simon J. Morrissen 


The Garrick Club may have been founded to enable actors fo meet gentlemen but anyone there the oth 
likely to come across a boyish bunch of art students. Sir Edward and Lady Pickering held a 
student son, Hugo, who spent a lot of the evening in one of those toucan caps. I he young g 
event and consumed copious quantities of champagne before heading off to an Italian discotheque. 


er night would have been muc h 
2Ist-birthday party there for their photographic 
uests donned black tie and 
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Fleur Brooke 


newcomers such as Khaled Abdulla 
and Sheikh Mohammed — though any 
donations from the ordinary punting 


public would also be most welcome 
What he didn’t mention was that one 
famous, and very rich, owner's che 
que was so meagre that almost an en 
Ure committee meeting was taken up 
who would be brave 
enough to ring him up and tell him to 
add another couple of noughts 

But all in all, as usual, the racing 
fraternity have rallied to the cause of 
the horse and coughed up valiantly 
either with cash or contents, The re 
sults can be seen daily from | May to4 
December from [0 a.m pom 
Sundays 2 p.m. to S p.m., and exelud 
ing Mondays except Bank Holidays 
Entrance is 80p or 40p for OAPs and 
children. O Jane MeKerron 


discussing 
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Mher accessertes for the 


‘TWAS THE MONSTER MASH 


| PR pe er rubbed noses with a Skesis (: 


below) 


and didn't appear to catch anything nasty — at PR personage Linds 
Woodhead 's party after the premiére of The Dark Crystal Mt was held 
4 Ham f ere fens of thousands have been to see the 
fant f from Jim (The Muppets) Henson's film Mr and 


ngst others, partook of the spiced lamb and 


Camilla Lowther 


Evgenia Citkowttz 


Helen Mirren and Charles Sturridge 


IT’S FOR YOU 


Steven Walton has the dubious distinction of being The Man Who Invented The 
Appliquéd Leather Jacket. Whilst he was at Chelsea Art School in the late Sixties 
he walked about London with his work on his back and found that it had a, well, 
marked influence on the designs at Quorum, Granny Takes a Trip, Hung on You 
etc. It also had a marked influence on a group of blind musicians playing outside 
Mme Tussaud’s; Steven, looking for all the world like a refugee from Magical 
Mystery Tour, caused the sightless buskers to start laughing in derisive wonder, 

and when he came out of the Chamber of Horrors later that afternoon he noticed 
that they had amended the signs on their instruments to ‘nearly blind". He now 
looks normal enough and lives in a beautiful baroque house at Highworth in north 
Wiltshire, where he paints, makes prints and designs the fascias of Space Invader 
machines. His exhibition at Annexe, 33-34 The Market, Covent Garden (frorm 19 
May) is of recent paintings — mostly figurative — prints and postcards; they are 
jokey, have a poster-like punch and are of course the perfect adornment to the 
modern thinker’ s leeounge wall. 0 Jonathan Meades 


BALI HA’! 
BALLYHOO 


Since the death of David Ogilvy’s 
Soul Furnace and now that Thurs 
day no longer means Gaz's Rock- 
in’ Blues, what is one to do of an 
evening? Well, one enthusiastic 
bunch have been spending their | 
ume in Chelsea church halls re- 
hearsing South Pacific. Banker Phi 
lip Dunne and advertising execu- 
¢ James Heneage are staging the 
show at Logan Hall on 23 to 26 
May. Auditions were by invitation 
and were described by obser- 
ver aS “Rangerettes 
hear director 
Okay 
cast list includes 
beauties as Tracy 
Teresa Manners and Emma Davis 
(‘We picked most of them be: 
they could sing and 
reasons The 
will be in the 
Alexandra and Pay] Cha 


one 


gucucing up to 
Simon Oakes say 
now do it The 
such bouncing 
Ward Lady 


again 


Cause 
a lew for other 
gala — 
presence « 


— Pafvdd Jones 


THE LAST POST 


A valedictory tribute to Henry Post, our New York correspondent, 
who died in March after a long illness 


The death of a friend is a time for remember- 
ing, which can be pleasant, and for grief, 
which risks being selfish. It is particularly 
upsetting, as if unnatural, when the friend 
is younger than oneself, and closer to the be- 
ginning of a road than its end. Henry Post 
died of a noxious ‘new cancer’ in March, 
aged 34. He was a great writer who contri- 
buted urbane and biting pieces to the Tatler, 
to New York and to many other magazines 
in his home country, the United States. 
Henry Post was born on the South Shore 
of Long Island, and was educated at St 
Paul’s and the University of Chicago. He 
first came to attention as a journalist when 
Esquire published a piece entitled ‘The Rise 
and Fall of Studio 54’, in which he 
demonstrated all was not stardust and 
confetti in the giddy, gaudy world of that 
time-defining discotheque, This was an 
unsparing anatomy of a world to the 


rhythms of which Henry was closely 
attuned, but it is not a world which relishes 
the unsycophantic eye, and I was struck by 
his courage at the lime. 

But his absence of malice was self-evi- 
dent. ‘He was a good reporter,’ says Steve 
Rubell, Studio 54’s owner, who was to be 
jailed over various of the issues that Post 
Sirst ventilated. ‘And he was nice to me later 
when I was down. We ended as friends.’ 

Post was a good friend. He was reliable, 
helpful to his fellow writers, tolerant and 
amusing, waspish in both American senses 
of that word (not for nothing was he a con- 
nection of that doyenne of American mores, 
Emily Post). His private life was decorous, 
almost eccentrically so for the Manhattan of 
these times, shared for many years with a 
young painter, Todd Keller. He was only 
beginning to realise his possibilities as a 
writer. He will be missed.0 A.H.-G. 


Worshipped by kings, loved by lords, 
she was the idol of a golden generation 
and the reigning beauty of her age 
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‘For nine decades a symbol of all that is dashing 
and daring, a synonym for courage and wit and 
inspired friendship’— Sunday Telegraph 


PHILIP ZIEGLER’S 


BESTSELLING BIOGRAPHY 
The glittering portrait of a very remarkable woman. 
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NowinPenguin £250 384pages Iiustrated 


Carnival, carnivale, carno vale, farewell to flesh, 
the streets, in the palazzi, blazing w 


hello to Venice, hello to fun, fun FO 


ith light at four in the morning; tutto il mondo ae 
NOS; as Pantaloons, as Harlequins, as enchanli 
and ogres, as strawberries (from Padua), as crows (from Ancona)..... JAMES FOX ig 
interviewing @ strawberry) and Photographer svomt 1.4 VALLE took the Orient 0" 


fo kill, in masks, dominos, tricor 
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races towards 
Paris | can hear 
loud English tones followed by 
lowered responses Enervated by 
travelling deeper into enemy terri 
tory, an English quartet, dressed in 
tweeds, have become travellers in 
lime, as authentic as the train 
Stimulated by unfamiliar polite 
ness, by the meticulous deference 
of the attendants, they have 
reverted to past forms unheard of 
on British Rail. One wouldn't have 
thought anything could go wrong 
on this impeccable train every 
thing is scrupulously attended to, 
down to the crisp and weighty linen 
on the beds. But despite the roaring 
coal furnace, reminiscent of tsarist 
travel, at the end of cach carriage, 
our own compartment, for the 
moment, will not heat up 

‘Yes, you've been telling us the 
heat will come on in a few minutes 
for two hours. Now will you move 
us?” 

‘I’m sorry, sir, the train is fully 
booked from Paris.” 

‘Then you will move us into 
theirs and you will move them in 
here. Do you understand?’ (Shout- 
ing now.) ‘Do you understand?’ 

“Yes sir, | understand.’ 

*Then will you DO it.’ 

I left them to it and walked the 
carpeted corridors to the bar, a 
blast of sub-zero cold and flecks of 
snow forcing through the iron 
plates between the carriages. 

The Ll am. brunch between 
Milan and Venice is quite exces- 
sive. No one is able to resist the 


pyramids of langoustines, the 
the chocolate Power in Venice: the present-day equivalent of the Doge 
Professor Carlo Bernint ts a thrusting politician who t 


scrambled eggs, is the President of la regiona 
gateau, the mayonnaise. In a 
premature haze of Prosecco and 
poire williamine the passengers 
tumble out at Venice at one o'clock 
into an extraordinary spectacle. In 


making his mark on Italian pe 


the white mask, who glide through a camera ora tourist inthe Piazza al Versailles seem ‘ 
Indeed, from Fat! 


the passageways. St Mark's Square from October until Easter. The parison 


is packed, chiming with rock and Ciprianiand the Gritti were closed, day to Mardi Gras, 9 


the cold air and the sunny midday __ roll and draped with red banners although you could still make the eighteenth century, Mm> 
haze, the city has been taken over commemorating the hundredth fatal turn, as Cyril Connolly called were compelled to wear® ie 

by enchantresses, ogres, Panta- anniversary of Wagner's death, in _ it, to Harry's Bar. Butin theseven- allowed to remove thert 

loons and drag queens; by groups Venice. teenth and cighteenth centuries, visits to the Doge’ beg 

of nuns flashing red knickers; by Until four years ago, and for 200 the masked carnival was a political masked anonymity 
deadly-looking patricians dressed years before that, Venice was dead safety valve for Venetian society fying that the season q 


j eral ™>* a 


in the domino and the tric ornoand — at this time of year. Younever saw whose rules of etiquette made lif extended fi i SE ee 


iy Occasionally restricted when 
iit mask led to epidemics of 
ifalous murder. President de 
pisses (of the Parliament of 
burgundy), who chronicled rich 
‘Gititian society, reported in the 
iN that you couldn't move in 
el) In Carnival time; that it was 
romatkably peaceful, although 
“ty Was widespread. 


ui) 


Bonaparte closed down the 

irnival when he ended the 1 ,000- 
year-old Republic, in a fit of 
temper, in 1797. Itwas revived by a 
spontaneous convention of drag 
queens from the Veneto, it is said, 
182 years later. It caught on 
quickly as astreet festival, and now 
the municipality runs it 

Venice is.as.exouic to Italiansasat 


mega-couturier and the first Venetian to do busines 
arco Polo started importing noodles 


is to anyone else. Last year 
invaded by Neapolitans brimming 
with cash, surely 
cultures have mixed on 

The imported fantasi 
extraordinary 
black crows. | saw in the 


he first time the 


flapping around at lunchtime; still 


number one was a bank-manager 
from Ancona, two and three were 
his wife and daughter. They had 
come to Venice to be crows and 
they did it properly, from mine to 
five. The three large strawberries 
from Padua had come to celebrate 
their favourite LP, Fragole Infonite 
by Alberto Fortis. Last year they 
were Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarts, ‘including the witch’ 

The drag queens were the most 
fantastic and awful | have scen. 
One was dressed as Charles I] and 
Nell Gwynne, in mustard yellow 
and smoking a cigarette, with a 
glimpse of worn-out Kickers below 
the hemline. Giuseppe, an opera 
freak from Milan, wore a veil over 
her lightly rouged checks, a large 
male organ attached to her breast. 
At any sign of attention she 
stopped and sang the aria from 
Gluck's Orfeo ed Eurydice, m a 
shaky counter-tenor: “Dove andré 
senza...’ she sang, then lightly 
touching the object pmned to her 
heart continued, ‘il mio pen’,’ in 
very bad taste. 

The mask has turned the city mto 
a huge playground and to be 
unmasked ts really to be a voyeur. 

My notes of this lightning trip to 
Venice record mostly moments of 
come mghtmare and continual 
astonishment at the [talian genius 
for having a good time. The long, 
painted rooms of the palazzi along 
the canal, normally shut down 
while ther owners are-skimng at this 
tmeof year, were blazing with ight 
at 4 a.m., their occupants waltzimg 
about m fantastic, often genu- 
ine eighteenth-century costumes, 
drinking only Prosecco and very 
litthe of it. ' 

The lurches imto comedy and 
nightmare had.a little todo with the 
mic-operatic temperament (now 
etched in the memories of some of 
the English guests at the Cipriani) 
#f Venetian Suomi La Valle. who 
took these pictures. All photo- 
graphers at the start of assion- 
ments, before they get their first 
good picture on the reel, are ma 
volanle, ewen treacherous mood 
never turn your back on one. I'd 


ever met Suomi, bur | was 


Impressed by the first torrent of 


words on the telephone — ag 


ssattence without end, of sclf- 
Penpetuating dependent clauses. In 
thie foyer on the Way out he was 
approached by the wife of one of 
two young English couples staying 
imthhe hotel. It sounds as if she got a 
tonrential brush-off. Certainly an 
allergy was triggered off and a 
subplot set going. 

Setting off on a Suomi-devised 
programme, we dropped in on his 
friend Mrs Evelyn Lambert, widow 
of a famous American landscape 
architect. Mrs Lambert, now in her 
seventies, had come from the villa 
Lambert in Longa di Schiavon and 
Was staying at the Palazzetto 
Pisani. 1 couldn't tell what she 
Keaked like until the following day 
Keeause she had on a mask of 
piicasant feathers. How long had 
sthe been coming to Venice? ‘Fifty- 
ame years,’ said Mrs Lambert. She 
finst came when she was sixteen, 
with her mother, ‘with Baedekerin 
cme hand and she in the other. She 
fied me on culture. I was very tall. | 
ssaid if | ever get rid of herI'll come 
track to Venice.’ On the table was a 
Photograph and she pointed out 
Joseph Losey, describing him suc- 
anctly. ‘He was the last of the 
dudes, she said. ‘The last of the 
awant-garde without being tricky.” 
The carnival for her, she said, was 
toricks and mortar — she is a foun- 
der member of the Friends of 
Wenice — and it included a series of 
fund-raising balls. 

So Mrs Lambert swept us off 
imto the night with commendable 
emergy to a ball at the Palazzo 
Dario, a house of fame and ill- 
mepute, built in the 1470s on the 
Grand Canal and faced with mar- 
tile. Rawdon Brown, the archivist, 
who identified among other things 
the truce Venetian scandal that 
imspired the story of Othello, lived 
here in the 1850s. So, a few years 
ago, did Kit Lambert, the legen- 
dary manager of The Who, in the 
years of his decline. No relation of 
our Mrs Joseph Olliphant Lam- 
thet. When he bought it a party was 
given at the Gnitti Palace, small 
cannons were fired, and a cake in 
tihe shape of the Palazzo Dario was 
baked. Peggy Guggenheim was 
there; so was the Queen of the Hel- 
lenes. When he needed to sell it for 


Every Doge has his day: Conte Alvise Loredan is the des 


tax, he couldn’t. He was incapable 
of putting the pen to the paper. 

Before Lambert, an antique 
dealer was killed in the palazzo by 
his boy-fnend, with a silver vase, 
and before that two Americans 
owned it, but were banished for 
giving parties for small boys. Now 
it is owned by a company. At the 
party there is a striking number of 


the powerful medieval ruling family 


extremely beautiful women, all in 
costume, and all aged about 40 
When I visited Mrs Lambert the 
next day, she complained of her 
lack of nourishment the previous 
night. The traditional frittelle and 
galani were there to be eaten, and 
there was Prosecco to drink. but, as 


Mrs Lambert said, “You can’t 
dance all night on petits fours.” So I 
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Lady Kilmarnock was impeccably 
controlled 

Just now the young English 
wife stepped towards the exit 
rustling in her hired floral ball 
gown. ‘Hi,’ said Suomi La Valle, ‘I 
see we're wearing the curtains 
tonight.’ Instead of snapping, ‘Like 
Scarlet O'Hara,’ the y.w. ran out, 
near to tears. Her furious 
husband now appeared and threat- 
ened the photographer. ‘I heard 
what you said, I was standing out- 
side,’ he said. ‘You said she was 
wearing curtains. You will bloody 
well go and apologise to her imme- 
diately.” Only intense diplomatic 
effort calmed the situation down, 
at least to the point where violence 
was prevented and the ball 
unruined. But Suomi’s creative 
euphoria was still running. ‘Issin- 
kredabull,’ he said ‘Wundafull. I 
finally break with the English. You 
can’t imagine. Fantastic.’ 

‘Inkredabull,’ I mimicked, ex- 
hausted now. 

‘Fantastic,’ says La Valle. 

‘Issinkredabull in china shop,’ 
I say. 

“You can’t imagine,’ he says. 

Yet elsewhere Anglo-Venctian 
relations were never better. At a 
final ball at the Palazzo Pellegrini 
which ended, it seemed to me, just 
before the departure of the Milan 
shuttle, I danced with a veiled 
woman of magical looks dressed in 
black in the costume of a cavaliere 
of the eighteenth century and in 
little gold slippers. I think she was 
called Isabella Scarpa, but I don’t 
suppose I shall ever see her again. 
On the other hand I have acquired 
a literary pen-pal from Rimini — 
equally intriguing — who wrote, ‘It 
was a little difficult to read your 


address on that wrinkled piece of 
paper.’ Do I need a pen-pal from 
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end of Venice Mrs Evelyn Lambert has been co 


ming here 


Venetian ex-pat: Fri 


for 51 years and says, ‘You can’t dance all night on petits fours’ 
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Veanwhile Suomi’s feud is 
‘essing at the Cipriani. He is 
S=doned now only in words of 
st. There are masked balls at 
ee Cpriani on three successive 
‘> and on Italian Opera night 
* Lady Kilmarnock invites 
‘lish couples and myself to 
T at her table. The English 
tired costumes for the ball. 


Suomi wasn’t included in the party. 
Fair enough. He wasn’t even in the 
hotel. 

But as we stood in the bar 
drinking cocktails and breathing 
thermal currents of scent, there was 
a shadow in the doorway, in an 
overcoat, a camera on his shoulder, 
a manicattitude in his eye. He'd got 
some good ones on the reel and he 


was airborne with euphoria and 
creative ivresse. You could see it 
instantly. He'd also had a grappa. 
He spotted the statuesque Denise 
Lady Kilmarnock,approached her 
delivering verbal scatter-bombs of 
flattery, and planted two noisy 
kisses above her operatic décolleté. 
Then he grabbed her hand and 
began to marvel at her life line. 


Rimini who thinks I have eyes like 
Edgar Allan Poe? And what does 
that mean? 0 


Venice Simplon-Orient-Express, 
20 Upper Ground, SE1 

(928 5837). 

Hotel Cipnani: contact HRI 

on 583 3050. 

Tatler’s guide to Venice: 

see page 135 


as Chief Executive with a mission to explain, 
Poor Peter Jay. All that build-up, all that rushing about as Chiet Exe CUuLIVE A ra oe prvi pay mt 
3 {now Nemesis zaps him in the teeth, Things couldn’t be worse lor him, coul¢ the : Nore Entupat 
ms ava CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS, who analyses the sexual chemistry of Nori 
worse, says CHRI! 


Would you cry hooray 
Because Peter Jay 

’ 
Let his wife go play 


Or revel in snarls 


At that beastly Carl's : 
Going cool on your gnarls 


au 


forthcoming book 


HEARTBUR 


My sappy reworking of the old Elinor Glyn may 
nol delight the more discriminating reader. But 
here's the position Any minute now, the whole 
Slory of the quadrilateral carying-on between 
Peter Jay, Margaret Jay, Carl Bernstein and 
Nora Ephron will be §pon us. Lt will come upon 
us Ina shower of codes, but Codes easily cracked 
even by the amateur. Nora's hovel ts one of the 
finest bitches to be Whelped this year, and 1 
could fll up quite a bit of the white space be 


Wt USTRATIONS BY JOVIN SPRINGS 
ee NEES bh 


| 
| 
sie i 
New VOR? 
tween conversational sullies it! ig 
and Washington DC ‘on, | ae 
When L use the term carrying : ; sls | 
rying-on. [do not mean, oF igi ir : 
al messing ubout, The oe fy Ja if 
ornistell : yh 
place between Mr Be ~~ ‘ime, 20d “ 
pene none apparently i. 
so even after the flame wea ve anythil be 
Ephron was furious. She aaa yf ! 
more furious as we speak. He ) 


-_ 
j/Stsjublished by Collins later this year), re- 
a tae of the old and spicy saying that re- 
ie {sa dish which discerning palates prefer 


told. 


sp uidoming back to discerning palates. But 
is there should now be a note on the dra- 
ersonae for any new readers. Peter Jay 
ibe less famous as our ambassador in 
, Where he did his best with the very 
handed to him by his third-rate father- 
<sdumes Callaghan (probably Labour's last 
iiinister). His then wife Margaret now 
25 something or other for TV. Carl Bern- 
“tlped Bob Woodward to expose Richard 
“tor the crook and bastard that he was, and 
{sed by Dustin Hoffman in a bad movie. 
lieved to have gone to his head. Nora 
who teamed up with Mr Bernstein not 
feafter, is smashing girl whose col- 
journalism (Crazy Salad and Scribble 
has delighted many. Set at naught by 
‘stein in favour of Ms Jay, she has 
nd found relief in what we must learn to 
'Scalled aroman clef. 


A om ed Rachel Samstat, whose husband 
i, Man is a famous journalist and, in the 
iment he gets or (probably) hopes 
Piece of work in the sack’. Jonathan 
* Rice (Dontcha love the “Thelma’?) 
Wedded at first sight to diplomacy 
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and foreign policy. La Samstat finds that La 
Rice has a body like a Midwestern football play- 
er gone awry. She also finds that La Rice has 
stolen her husband’s heart. Reeling from this 
dual bummer, she further discovers that Mr 
Jonathan Rice has known all along and that, in 
order to be grown up about things, the three of 
them are going to the same shrink. This is where 
Mr Jonathan Rice gets his: ‘Jonathan never 
takes anything personally: he always sees him- 
self as a statistical reflection of a larger trend in 
society.... No wonder Thelma had fallen in 
love with Mark, if I'd spent nineteen years with 
Jonathan Rice, | would have run off with a 
delivery boy from the Fleet Messenger Service. 
This conveys pretty well what one might call 
the flavour of the work. Nora Ephron likes to 
write in a rapid-fire New York pu erey 
i -termi 
often oye aS oe so bat she’s got a ter- 


called up one day (0 Say. 
means?" 


*Maybe it’sover,' | said. 


“No,” said Betty. ‘It’s not over.” 

“How do you know?’ I said. 

“She had her legs waxed,” said Betty and then 
slowly added, ‘for the first time.’ And then, 
even more slowly, ‘And it’s not even summer 
yet.” 

“Isee what you mean,” I said. 

Betty Searle, remarks the narrator, “was a 
witch about these things.” When Ms Samstat/ 
Ephron finally realises what’s been staring in 
her face, she does her best to outdo all that about 
hell and scomed women. She pastes her hus- 
band in the face with a pie at a fashionable din- 
ner party (in real life, it was a bottle of wine 
emptied over his guilty frame at the Bradlees). 
Tactics like this hold the attention. So does the 
bluffer’s guide to infidelity that runs through the 
narrative. (If you are a man, watch out for where 
you leave your American Express receipts. 
Theyre wise to that.) 

I wondered, as I tooled along for a drink with 
Ms Ephron, whether hers was really a novel that 
the world needed now. Most of those who knew 
the people knew the story, and why burden the 
people with an exposure to the rest? Or (bearing 
in mind one or two of the people) vice versa? | 
pass over the fact that Ms Ephron is an absolute- 
ly captivating person, insecure about her age 
and appearance, whose laugh alone is worth 
working and waiting and killing and maiming 
for, and I do my reportorial duty. She thinks: 

1. That Betrayal is something everybody thinks 
they know about, but that few really do. Once 
she knew how it felt, she had no choice but to set 
it down. I found a textual confirmation of this in 
the novel, where she says: “That's the catch ab- 
out Betrayal, of course: that it feels good and 
that there’s something immensely pleasurable 
about moving from a complicated relationship 
which involves minor atrocities on both sides to 
a nice neat simple one where one person has 
done something so horrible and unforgivable 
that the other person is immediately absolved of 
all the low-grade sins of sloth, envy, gluttony, 
avarice and I forget the other three.’ 

2. That everybody recognises themselves in the 
fictions of friends, but that it’s her life and she’s 
the only one who really knows who and what 
she means. 

3. That once something strong has been im- 
agined it’s impossible, for a writer, not to write 
it down. That literary compulsion is in some 
fashion its own justification. 

4. That, actually, any decent and interesting 
man is at least as good in the sack as some she 
could think of. 

5. That the word ‘clef as in ‘roman a clef’ is 
pronounced ‘kleff’. 

Fair enough, | mused as [ trudged home. At 
least she didn’t claim that her authorship was 
therapeutic. 

| said I'd come back to the discerning palate, 
and here I come. The novel is full of consoling 
and delicious recipes —even if one includes what 
looks to be a slightly rebarbative pot roast 
dreamed up by Lillian Hellman (perfect name, 
I’ve always thought). 

Not since Giinther Grass’s flounder has food 
played such a ‘supportive role’. There's even a 
recipe index, as well as much chatty detail about 
enfeebled relatives. Is she determined to be a 
Woody Allen cameo? I don’t think so, and | 
don’t think that her subjects will think so either. 
Meanwhile, Sally Quinn’s novel about 
Washington sex and Washington politics and 
Washington diplomacy is just about finished, 
Nora Ephron is, to her slightly mimed distress, a 
character in that, too. 0 
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MINCING LANE 


Richard Buckle, the sometime ballet crit 
inspirer of critical loathing (flippant, 


has been living in retire 
FRANK JOHNSON, who says 
(vide the picture captions, Copy 

met him with CHR 


and ex-Sixties youthquaker, 


ts. — 


mentina cottage in the country , 
that Buckle inspires his prose style 
right © Dickybuckle I 983), 
ISTOPHER SIMON SYKES, who took the pictures 


ic of the Observer and later the Sunday Time 
toadying, malodorous, si obbish’) es 


since the Seventies. 
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hristopher Wren was born at East Knoyle below the hill to right of centre, abowe; € hriostopher 
Richard Sandford Buckle lives in. the hovel in the middle distance; and Christopher Sumon Sykes gol 
his feet wet taking the photograph. To the seventeenth-century labourers Cottage, one up and one 
down, additions were made in the nineteenth century; Buckle has slightly extended the Victorian 
‘wing’ and added a ‘tower block! Right, the entrance hall in the mew ‘tower block’ has immense 
canvases, enlarged by scene-painters after photographs of Buckle’s former Covent Garden flat 


from which, in the Sixties and early Seventies, he terrorised neighbouring opera-houses. There are also five 
“caricaturish sort of busts’ by Buckle’s great friend and ‘the greatest living sculptor; Astrid Z ydower. ‘Just 10 
annoy the bestial critics, who like to accuse me of being a snob because | am interested in genie alogy, I might as 
well mention that Gibbon was third cousin once removed to my great-great-great-great-grandjather Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke; that Dr Johnson, oddly enough, was connected to my cousin Lord Chesterfield, who 
treated him so scurvily,; and that even Dickens is some sort of relation. But these worthies are not here for ancestral 
reasons, but because they were my forerunners as masters of English prose and because Astrid sculpted them for 
the Brussels World Fair of 1957 when she was still a student at the RCA. By buying them for £20 I saved them 
from demolition. There were twelve in all, and Darwin (another cousin) ts in that cupboard.’ 


[ have long wanted to be asked to name the 
greatest influence on, such as it is, my prose 
style. In the continued absence of anyone else 
who is prepared to put the question, I shall 
answer it unasked. Apart from the late Max 
Miller, and a long-deceased boxing reporter on 
the old Evening Standard named George 
Whiting, the great influence is a ballet critic 
named Richard Buckle. 

I had never met this important man. So, with 
Christopher Simon Sykes to take these photo- 
graphs, I set out to do so, Down the end ofa rude 
lane in Wiltshire, near somewhere called Gutch 
Common, in a cottage externally similar to that 
housing the witch in Humperdinck’s Hansel und 
Gretel, or the heroine and her mother in Giselle, 
we found him — aged 66, looking much younger 
despite experience of serious illness, amused 
and amusing at the idea of our coming to see 
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him. Christopher mentioned the name of a fam- 
ously epicene aristocrat who lived nearby, who 
was apparently very eccentric. | suggested that 
in due course he too might be a suitable subject 
for an article. ‘Ah, | realise now what you are 
both up to,’ drawled Buckle. ‘You're doing a 
series: Queens of England.’ 

Buckle is all too widely remembered mainly 
as a man who made a considerable fool of 
himself at the turn of the Sixties and Seventies. 
He started calling himself “Dickybuckle’. He 
behaved oddly even for someone who was odd 
in the first place. He can explain it all. “For a 
while, | became mad. Also, it was the meno- 
pause. You see, a lot of people, like Tynan, had 
got In on the youth thing in the Sixties even 
though by then they were quite old. I decided to 
get in on it too, But by the time I did it was over.” 
He is sane again now, though fortunately still 


odd. But the most important thing ate 
that he is a brilliant writer, a Wee ea 
This is a rare and precious thing afte 
decades dominated by the plain err 
simplicity people — a style fime en 3 
hands of an Orwell, bul depressing 17g 
who like writers to put on something * 
for their customers. 

His life of Diaghilev (197 
Books and Bookmen by * 
Douglas Cooper, a renownee * 
review contained the words on 
maddening, malodorous, ore wt 
and boring — the latter word 1c jy, Be 
dict the previous ones ere 
though a solid achievement ® got 
as that, Anitudes, howeveT- eo a le 
Buckle’s favour. He has lately . 02 
second volume of what 1 ae 


Q) was rene 
he we J 
d mons 3 

1 ae 


| 
ac 
ally 
yore 


— | 


nts the long dark 


i eprese: 
right. Itrep orner 


1 Westminster Bank atthe c , 
the Gents is on the right. n 
nof Le Train 


he perspective behind Sir Walter Scott is painted in porate baa 

passage in Dicky Buckle’s old fourth-floor flat over the Nationé ae 

of Henrietta Street and Covent Garden. Inside the (genuine) capitis ia tebe 

the corner of the picture above can be seen Picasso L poearpa ltt eople’s money) led to the 

bleu (1924), the buying of which by Dicky Buckle (with o Essie ie will be looking 

foundation of the Theatre Museum. ‘To be exact, ‘said Dick é He Sykes of a painting by Alick 
ai @ printed reproduction, from a steel block, of a photograph by Christophe Hy hotographer of the painted 
Johnstone of a photograph by Ray Stevenson of a photograph by an ie ‘ *'B ay right. This is what yousee 
curtain done by Prince Schervachidze of the original small gouache by Picasso. Be ting (of which only partis 
when you walk in at the front door, Above Astrid Zydower's bust of Dickens isa big painting 


visible) of the drawing-room chimney-piece at Henrietia Street, Buckle 
Ray Stevenson's photograph had rendered the grey (artificial) watered silk on 
well. ‘The carved mirror, which was inherited, is quite peculiar. Romola Nijins 
from an actress's dressing-room. When this hall was built on (with a bedroom and b 
the floor were procured by stealth from a neighbouring chapel. The dark shape behine ym t 
the photographer (disguised as Dracula).’ Below. In this extension of the old sitting-roor 

waiches television of an evening, with a tray on his lap. The drawings are by Henry 
Constantin Guys, Rowlandson, Elie Nadelman, Keith Vaughan, John Minton, 


the wall to the right particularly 


athroom above) the tiles for 
{Dickens's pedestal must be 
he friendless Buckle 
» Lamb, Abraham Bloemaert, 
Lucian Freud, Gontcharova, 


: ott, Sickert, Duncan Grant, 
Larionov, Patrick Procktor, Benois, Cecil Beaton, lannis Tsarouchis, Nina Hamnett, FE CEA Badin fe 
Augustus John, Don Bachardy, Derek Hill, Bakst, Meninsky and Bérard Lo iS eave meiree Bains 
Tchelitchew and David Hockney, The mirrors, made of straw, brass and black leather, 


Whitehouse; the Afghan rug is by Liberty's; the champagne is by Frank Johnson. 
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immense autobiography covering not only or 
even primarily ballet but most aspects of his life 
— and indeed Life. Both volumes (The Most 
Upsetting Woman and In the Wake of Diag- 
hilev) have been reviewed very appreciatively. 
They may not have been reviewed very widely, 
since attitudes have not changed shat much in his 
favour, But apart from a swinish piece in one of 
the weeklies which took the easy course that 
Buckle was just an old snob, all reviewers 
recognised the qualities of the man. 

But Buckle’s writing has always had what the 
modern world would call a cult following. He 
gave up writing his weekly ballet review — which 
was first in the Observerand then, after a break 
of four years, the Sunday Times— in 1975. This 
was a terrible day for us cultists. Besides Buckle, 
most critics of ballet,and also of opera, are mere 
reviewers — drudges recording cast changes and 
whether the producer disregarded the work’s 
intentions. But, like all great critics, Buckle 
telated what he was writing about to life in 
general, so that his work can be enjoyed by 
people with no especial interest in the subject. A 
glance through his collection, Buckle at the 
Ballet (1980), demonstrates this. Here he is, for 
example, on a Covent Garden gala, galas being 
very boring and reviews of them even more so, 

‘Sudden awful thought — | suppose we wear 
white ties. Ring Bill Beresford at the Opera 
House, who says yes we do — and decorations, 
Clean my paltry war medals. Try on coat. Mrs T 
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ode 
peeee NS Sern 
cn an 


eaten 


—— ee 


oe 


(my cleaner) says “What a difference! You look 
quite a gentleman in tails”... in fact I think I look 
a fool dressing up to walk across the market and 
go to the theatre by myself, then walk back, cook 
Sausages and cat alone in the kitchen....Buy 
Sausages. Dress. Have a drink. Walk across 
Covent Garden to the Opera House....Meet Bill 
Beresford in the foyer, w 
ations after all. 


mentions the dancing only briefly. Then 
someone asks him to dinner afterwards. ‘ 

; Ss. ‘Suppe 
at the Caprice — ies) 


I should Presumably have to give u 


for breakfast.’ 
And here he is telling the sto 


The Fountain of Bakhchiea ty of the Bolshoi’s 


composer). 5 iS poi 
els pie are We. At this point the 
really happens in Act IV in the cine 
sneer a being pushed Over the battle- 
- Review 
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= Soaps brackets that, when reading 
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8 pride-drunk Princes and honour 


thought the scene-painter who enlarged 


ky used to say it must have come 


. f 
Lorenzo de Medici above all for his deter 
ation to be reasonable, pacific and middle et 


On first hearing that the Royal Ballet % 


going to do La Fille mal gardée, which he lis 
admired, he wrote: ‘It sounded a dead Joss, #8; 
anyway | loathe peasants.’ walk 
Garden's Romeo and Juliet. ‘Very few Pir 
know that the row between the Capulets aif ai 
Montagues started when they opened Ms) 


And of Cove | 


Wc? 
houses to the public, and the Montagues #8; 


march by showing veteran cars a ¥¢ acl 
from a piece in 1969, ‘There are times a te 
could willingly strangle Margot Fontey ": 
hundredth anniversary of whose at ie 
ance on the stage is now beng eat Wk 
throughout Europe and America- j wn iy 
after page, this sort of thing goes 00. Ne ae 


Buckle’s writing has been much loathe@: "°° 


explains why it has been much lave 
The author of allthis joy turned OF 4c 
first acquaintance, a happy sou! the Gaus, 
fact that he lives alone deep in «hak ¥ Sa 
£0¢es to the ballet, or perhaps becausé : ae 
like many happy souls, he is give® nail 
choly. He thinks he has been a failures!) 
- ; Sy) ls? 

autobiography is what is most likely 100 in 


extraordinary phenomena to ga je 
lane in a remote corner of the 3 iret 
People with impenetrable accem® 
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iit there via unmarked hamlets and farm- 
is. But the cottage is full of precious 
“ites of the Diaghilev era, and much else. 
4chof Proust or perhaps Firbank has turned 
pi the middle of The Archers. He casually 
Petits that he has lived here since going broke 
et Seventies. What do the locals make of 
= They don’t, he says. Mrs Phelps bustles in 
““atoss the valley, She sometimes cooks and 
atts. We explain that we have come 
oe Mr Buckle is a fine writer. She said the 
~ magazine wrote about him, it was Very 
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Pieces, 
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Plcthim 
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"Nt to buy. This one also sounded 
Till give it you, you silly goose,’ 
“ts. He's very careful with money, Mrs 
‘y i eo always looks at everything on 


when her husband was ill, he had 


lOsee a specialist, she swiftly added. 
vay ac Wonderful man. Had she any idea 
iy suckle did? No, she replied. 


Ot entirely clear himself. He had 
to be a playwright, he said. His 


Reig rd Was Something that was carefully 
Mae” Well-made play. ‘The Act One 
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Ona witty line: that kind of thing.” 
comedy put on at Worthing and 
sfer. Unfortunately, the year 
ack in Anger; he reminded 
“op to his kind of play. Actually, 
Oread Look Back in Anger by the 
With which his friend Lord 
“onnected. He advised that no 
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hen Dicky said, ‘This is my bedroom, where | also work. I like scribbling vipers an un meade 
hed behind me,’ Christopher, as if inspired, began throwing newspapers on a ae p ree 
shoes from under the bed and flinging open the doors of a espa ~ = 
Ed Gilbert's printed cotton was meant to conceal. pi xy: | know this isn't “ ae 2 ut 
really! You're trying to send me up. © HRISTOPHER: I ‘m not, honestly. I swear that if t ec up- 
board had been full of whips and pornography I'd have shut the door tmmediately. vice? 


1 board. Most of the pictures are 
The porn isin oan seer House, Broadchalke, by Patrick Procktor can be v aguely discerned in 


precious view of 


by Jean Hugo, although a portrait of Buckle and atiny 


j kle’s great-grandmother bore all her 
“wood bed (cut down from its original size) Buc g , 
e pasa rs erp Street, where the Hilton now stands, and the four-year-old Dicky attended her 
ood birthday party in 1921. Incidentally, Dicky points out, his mother, now 91, must be one of the few 
ninetié 


people living who watched Queen 


Victoria's Diamond Jubilee procession (from Apsley House). In spite of a 


heart attack in an Ip n ‘intends’ to live a year or two longer — because of 

kin 1979 and an oO, eration for cancer in 1981 Dicky ds 
wet zo and his garden He is also preparing an edition of his diaries: he doesn't want the scrupulous 
his autoblogr . want the 


record of 50 years to 


actors perform it This 
advice was not generally taken. ‘I like to = 
some of my suggested changes were made. = 
that year seemed to demoralise him as a play 
ight. Now all hopes lay » e 
aoe The conversation drifted to agemmg 
cially in the cont : 
really did not think it affected en 
‘The crucial thing for me was not to ie 
ancient in the half-lght of a public gue w 
one was trying to pick up a Negro, fous 
observed. “You should 


i to m 
ary oe a unconcerned. He was, say 
him well, an exceptionally 
+n the war. This of course he denies. 
taly. His account of that in his 


be destroyed by his heirs or executors, as Byron's memoirs were destroyed by John Murray 


autobiography is marvellous. The Italians did 
not seem to have their hearts in the war, I 
suggested. ‘I don’t think we had our hearts in it,” 
he said. He thought that countries never do once 
they reach the level of civilisation of us and the 
Irahans. That was why he thought, reluctantly, 
that in the end the Russians would win. 

The next volume of the autobiography would 
be about love — mainly his kind of love. But he 
has never worried much about that. ‘I thought 
Pd call it esther At the Adonisberg — a play on 
the Venusberg where all the sex goes on in 
Wagner's Tannhauser — or I'd call it The 
Trouble With Saturday Nights. Which do you 
think is best?” 

I suggested the latter. ‘I think perhaps you're 
right,” he said. 0 
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urmalist-turned- 


litician. Photographed by THOMAS HARTWELL 


Last Christmas the Egyptian journalist Moham- 
od Herkal chartered the Nile cruise ship Aswan, 
summoned a select group of friends from 
Europe. and field a week-long party steaming 
slowly wp-rrwer from the resort of Luxor. 

Cairo society was quick to take note that the 
guru of the Egyptian left had set off up the Nile 
with the likes of the British ambassador and his 
wife, So Michael and Lady Weir, Lord and 
Lady Thomson of Monifieth, Sir Denis Hamil- 
tom. Prerre Salinger and other establishment 
forminanies. All are close friends made by Heikal 
am the course of a remarkable career as journal- 
ast. politician amd drplomat operating at the cen- 
tre of Eeyptian politics for almost a quarter of a 
century 

The extravagant bash was by way of thanks to 
a cmcle of foreign friends who had worked for 
Hetkal’s release during his imprisonment in the 
finall months of Anwar Sadat’s presidency. With 
ower a thowsamd others, Mohamed Heikal had 
feem bandied mmo Cairo’s Tora prison in 
September 1981 supposedly as a threat to the 
state but actually to satisfy the President's grow- 
ime paranoia. Perceiving the dangers that beset 
him but mistaking thea origin, Sadat lashed out 
at left and right alike only to fall shortly after- 
wards to the bullets of young Muslim extremists 
in his own army. 

Those extraordinary months when Sadat 
railed against his critics, ignored specific warn- 
ings of assassination from his intelligence ser- 
vice. and finally rose to salute his killers think- 
ing that they had sprung from the passing parade 
to pay him tribute are the subject of Mohamed 
Heikal’s latest book, Autunn of Fury. \tis a vivid 
slice of recent history from a man: who charms 
his wide circle of international friends, fascin- 
ates the tepid Egyptian left. and is widely dis- 


played an mmportant 

resson from July 1952 to February 1974 when I 
finally with Sadat. 1 was a close 
friend of Nasser and [ a good friend of 
Saciat wntil thee October 1973 war. I helped both 
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with important policy decisions.’ 

Even his enemies who detest Heikal’s arro- 
gance concede he is quite right. The journalist- 
turned-politician did help Nasser shape policy in 
a period when the Egyptian leader drew the 
limits of British imperial power in the region at 
Suez in 1956, introduced the Soviets into the 
area at the end of that decade, and then blun- 
dered into the military disaster that befell the 
Arabs in the 1967 war with Israel. 

Heikal was a keen observer of these events 
and beside the uncluttered desk in his elegant 
Cairo apartment there is a shelf full of his books 
in English and Arabic to prove it. But even be- 
fore the Nasser era the young journalist had be- 
come a famous figure in Cairo as the first Arab 
foreign correspondent to compete with the 
Western press in such conflicts as the Greek 
civil war and the Korean campaign. 

Heikal first met Gamal Abdel Nasser on the 
battlefield in Palestine in 1948 when the Egyp- 
tian captain was fast asleep in the basement of 
an old British police-station after a day-long 
battle with Jewish forces in what is now Israel. 
Woken up by the inquisitive war correspondent, 
Nasser threw Heikal out remarking that all such 
reporters were Cairo bar flies who merely 
churned out King Farouk’s ludicrously 
optimistic communiqués. 

Heikal tells this story with a laugh in his fine 
apartment overlooking the Nile. Nubian ser- 
vants glide in to change flowers that look as if 
they have just been picked. Pictures of the three 
Heikal children are produced, good-looking 
teenage boys casually photographed in St 
Moritz, Paris and London. Like his friends, the 
Heikal style tends to be rather grand. His apart- 
ment is perfectly furnished and decorated in 
contrast to the prevailing passion among the 
Egyptian rich for fake French antiques and 
pseudo-classical paintings. 

It is good to know. that the most widely read 
Arab journalist earned the right to live in style 
purely through pounding a typewriter. Heikal’s 
books, collected articles and syndicated news- 
paper columns have made him a millionaire in 
any currency. 

He was given a fair start in life as the son of a 
cotton manufacturer in Upper Egypt who could 
easily afford a university education for his chil- 
dren. Heikal left Cairo University for an unpaid 


jobas cub crime reporter on the Egyptian Gazette 


in 1942. The Australian editor, Harold Earle, 
packed him off to cover the El Alamein battle 
that year on the grounds that there should at least 


event on Egyptian soil. Heikal never 
back, nor did his career change course uft} 
Egyptian monarchy fell to the Free offieeR (@ 
years later. 

As a journalist turned presidential e9pfitiy 
and minister Heikal did not endear himselt (9, 
countrymen in the Nasser era. There are Magi 
people in Cairo who remember Heikal’s 
ways as Information supremo and the 8s Ww 
which he overlooked the authoritarian al 
during Nasser’s presidency. When the fa oa 
grace finally came under Sadat there weft | 
who openly exulted at the humiliations 
upon the imprisoned Heikal. He was €Y&p, 
fused mineral water for a liver condition: Heika 
makes no apologies about his réle undef Nass 
nor has he any doubt why Sadat finally fh 
him into gaol. He said: “He really got Hida 
when I used my syndicated columns if tHe 
world to criticise moves towards the peace, 
ty with Israel. When Sadat took the first $ 
wards that treaty in 1974 I broke with bil te 
offered me all sorts of jobs — National Stung 
Adviser, Deputy Prime Minister — to BUY HY si 
lence but [ wouldn't shut up’. ne 

When Sadat finally silenced his mést 
chant critic there was an outcry abroad But 
cious little protest in Cairo. “You se€;’ 
Heikal, ‘| have always made so many OF my 
friends abroad during travels as editof OF Bhi 
cian. For instance, I met Cy Sulzberger Wien we 
covered the Greek civil war together.” ly. 

Other friends came almost acel a 
Salinger and Heikal used to write each Oter 
ters in 1961 in the names of theif Fespective 
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be one Egyptian witness to such an a 


presidents, Kennedy and Nasser, and 6f 
later met and worked out that they had 
the correspondence between the two le: 
Minister of State in the Foreign Office; 
Thomson was refused a promised meeth 
Nasser in 1965 due to a sudden rift | 
Egyptian relations. Heikal was the only } 
tian guest who dared turn up at the | pit 
Embassy for a dinner in honour of the finmnster 
to explain what had gone wrong: anit 
Mohamed Heikal relishes thesé Pes 
much as the friendships they created. He )s# 
59-year-old whose enthusiasm fof bi Jeu 
ism seems undimmed by his pessifitiSm.0°) 
the Arab condition. In any case his fe ta 
take him away from day-to-day survel i 
the current chaos in the Middle East..F hs 
been asked to write a five-volume life of 
greatest friend of all Gamal Abdel Nasse® 
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no meat Rae PG PE x 
ton gherhad ok let bowl. Nevertheless, in certain crcles, Mr Newton's work is considered An, which ts why a mayor exhitinon of his nudes (Otympus Galery, 
Sead down-ertoilet bowl. Neve SS, aN z 
= PRs Stony WI me ssi ; to'17 June) is bound to causea'stir, ‘My first exhibition of these petures wasn Disseldor on inemetional Wormer 5 Day,’ remembers 
“a ‘ i} Hel 

My berabon chapter ; m she , 
‘ Avon Sitteanitans “Paariscstinunsaied chapter marched past the gallery, saw my pictures, went in and stamied shouting. They 
Wij , 
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WEIS SO sqgressave 
a ? Br, Ales ao 
lened t0-come: back that night and smash all the windows | wonder what will happen in London?’ Who. knows But Ne» Bricks, Please We're Bash 


THE WHOLE WORLD 
IN HIS PLANS 


Architect Roger Ferri’s dream of bringing nature back to.midtown Manhattan is currentl 
knocking New Yorkers sideways: his plan for a latter-day Hanging Gardens of Babylon oh 
Madison Avenue has rocks, rabbits, grass, trees, bursting out of the building from the 23rd floo" 
and cascading down to street level. It'll work, too, insists Ferri, busy proving that beautiful 
ideas can be commercial. COLIN AMERY interviewed the dazzling cityscaper in New York 


v0 


His tall and thin and sensitive and clearly 
“ching for something. At his drawing-board 
his tiny New York apartment Roger Ferri 
_ scTamped and trapped in a world that is too 
all for his ideas. He is searching for what he 
the return to beauty — a word the architects 
modern world have apparently forgotten. 

ig 4 young architect, born in New York in 
.__{Nelsat the most crucial point in his career. 
pi came early. He was the youngest archi- 
a 4 Commissioned by New York's presti- 
Seams Useum of Modern Art to exhibit his 
iSpy Of a Pedestrian City as a coda to the 
tine Transformations in Modern Archi- 
4. Show. To have your drawings as part at 
5 FMmanent collection of one of the world’s 
Wie uscums is clearly an honour, but it has 
hay, coal because what Roger Ferri warts 
o build. He feels that he is precisely in 


tune with his time; he recognises the great gap 
betwone what the public want in their buildings 
and what most architects are giving them. It ls 
time, he feels, and most critics would agree, fora 
new Renaissance. What is it that is so special 


about this ¥ New Yorker? Lile 
Michelangelo he is at heart a painter. From the 
he took painting lessons. His uncle was 


summers on the beach 
that when it came to art something was missing. 
He resented from an early age the tyranny of the 
' adern artist’. Abstract artand most new build- 
aac e ced to Ferri tobe riddled with a guilt and 

ee out beauty, In the Sixties in the United 


bout 
tea eas the urban squalor und violence spread, 


Roger Ferri in his New York office, far lefi, hetweeri 
his painting of soaring nudes and a model of his city 
in Florida. Ferrt’s drawing of a clutch of American 
lilies, left, ts the basis of his dream to turn 
architecture into something closer to nature, 

Top, how it will be: the hypostyle courtyard is as 


Hexagons burst into bloom, censre left: the plan 
shows how a rigid geometry i the basis of matural 
form. Petals are glazed tiles, cemtre right, with stern 
exquisitely formed and tensioned terracetta~clad 
columns. Abepe, skeleron rit underlie the heart of 
the Sarasota city scheme in Florida; they will be 
clad with flowers 


wy 


ae for calm contemplation of beauty 
bed eep Y unsatisfied. Ferri describes his 
ee ing at his art school as one of ‘disenfranchise- 
ment’. Teachers, rolling around on their Jackson 
Pollock-inspired canvases, did not open the 


pres the ones of the monumental and 
rative arts. Roger Ferri says that i 
that he felt a driv "a gad ee calc 


ing curiosity to paint the nu 
figure. Pots = 


This is the key to his approach to his art. For 
years while both training and practising in the 


This was the way he learned architecture- 
After graduating in 1972 from New York’s Pratt 
Institute he took a dive into the quick stream of 
small architectural firms where the emphasis was 
on the practicalities of learning how to build. An 
extended visit to Europe confirmed his realisa- 
tion that the world could be made differently — 
Beauty was one of the choices. 

It is Ferri’s firmly held view that architecture 
should be related to the dimensions of the body. 
It should also take its inspirations from nature. 


Top left, Texans dance beneath the wave patterns of Ferri’s ballroom at the Americana Hotel in Fort Worth. 
Top right, the country comes to town: the proposed Madison Square skyscraper is a cascade of gardens and 
greenery. Above, secretary's eye view: Ferri claims it is possible to have rocks and rabbits on the 23rd floor 


architectural field he has been quietly learning 
and mastering the art of figure painting. Today, 
when there is time, he can be seen in those silent 
studios of the Art Stmdents League School, 
working from the nude model under his teacher 
Frank Mason. Mason has been a crucial influ- 
emce — he is America’s best classic painter and 
yet he is hardly known. He paints ike van Dyck 
and teaches in an amazingly direct and brilliant 
way. He has no time for the theories of abstrac- 
tion — he sits you down at the easel and makes 
you draw what you see. If there are difficulties he 
will seize the brush and show the student exactly 
what to do. It is this approach that is so important 
to Ferri because it is teaching by doing. He is a 
great believer in the classical idea of “passing on 
tine torch” 


We have neglected to look around us and see 
that cities and the new world we are building for 
our grandchildren have some links to the eternal 
value of nature and beauty. Roger Ferri is not 
embarrassed to use these words when he talks to 
his clients. 

His earliest built work was a conversion to 
create an art museum in Pennsylvania. For 1975 
it must have seemed strange for the architect to 
be talking about making entrance canopies out 
of trees and to insist on the ceilings being painted 
with clouds and stars. More ambitious schemes 
followed, including a proposal for a glass sky- 
scraper, not yet built, in Madison Square, New 
York. This is no ordinary, corporate glass box. 
As it climbs to the 44th floor a series of terraces 
and set-backs carry huge gardens and rocky 


landscapes up to the sky_ M. 
will be able to look out of their 94 nan 
forest trees growing up on the 34}, Mia 
watch the birds and corporate rabbits wal & 
ling about. Trees that are native to ot 
son Valley sprout from the building Hie 
hard winter weather glass Curtains is 4 
protect them. It sounds like a fant t 

% 
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all totally practical and could be bak & & 
row. Nature returns to the city and life bi 
to architecture. Tea 
Down in Fort Worth. neighbour cays. 7 
Texas, Ferri has his greatest triumph tod 
interiors of the restaurant and ballroom oi ct 
Americana Hotel show the way be te 
thinking. Here nature is the source of the ei tithy 
and pattern-making As you slink from oe 
Cadillac into the lobby of the ballroom wee 
faced by three giant and beantify] per 
Thirty foot high, they are based on the pate 
turbulence and wave patterns that igo 
Leonardo da Vinci. Lia 
In the ballroom itself, Texan milhonsizs eo 
beneath the pattern of the waves tha sree 
in subtle blues and greys all over the egicz 


Te 


walls. Water and the patterns made byte ta 
and the clouds fascinate Ferri — not for j= 
was he the captain of the school swimming GE 
Not for nothing does he spend his summicy - 
the beach. His idea of bliss is to spend Weep, 
painting from nature — while sitting 26g 
the beach in just a pair of shorts. This is ¥E) 
calls being a productive sybarite. j 
Alll that beach life has produced Feri’ {i= 
building. The Blum House on Water [894 52 
small wooden temple to the simple pleasure 
the seashore. It sits prettily on a trellis BRE 04 
with its classical columns hints at a aie 
classical shore. oe 
It would be wrong to see Roger Fémti a 
small-time architect. He is Michelangeld ¥aites 
for his Medici, and he may have found thei, Hs 
has a client now who wants to build is Sata 
Florida, a version of the Pedestrian Cif. Thy 
will be one of the wonders of the modéfa world 
On thirteen acres of land the developer ‘Plansie 
build a small-scale town with all the amentis 
you could need that will be alive for 24 Kae 
day. It will be revolutionary in two Ways. Fire? 
all you will dump your car on the edgé and te 
centre will be entirely pedestrian afd buss 
scaled. Secondly it will have at its Réart 4 test 
‘hypostyle hall’, a kind of forum whéfe towenag 
columns burst into bloom and form 4 vauhet 
colour and life as they hit the sky. It Will be mg 
glorious than the Alhambra and twié? 35 Colo 
ful as Cordoba. Ferri City, as it will Rave pte 
called, will be the proof that his richly iiveasve 
ideas are commercial and beautiful. That bast 
happened since the final flowering 6 Venx=* 
Can this young man change the hafsanes-#¢ 
our twenticth-century world on BS 6#92,He 


needs the clients, of course, and the posite 
climate. He believes that we havé Iosyce 
emotional capacity to relish beauty 25 
forms. This is not just the puritan work ethigs=* 
the shadow of the bomb but something So 
psychologically fundamental. Ferti Ses Ese 
(not England though) as in the gfip of oe 
nihilism — too cynical for our o¥D z00d JF 
optimism is infectious and charming. He. 
not want to be the heavy prophet figure. [as 
he just wants to make the world a More i 
place again. To meet him is to sense the pos é 
a great visual virtuoso — like the great ae 
the Renaissance, he has the capacity t© et 
from the shackles of the terrible © a 
decades. The world needs you Mr Fer ~ - 


have arrived just in time. 0 
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Way oul west, where m 
, enare men and wom : 
as ike Majesty probably mis ven are too, we took time off to peruse some of the 
herage, Jack Nicholson’s eH ieee d soirée Chinese-style, Tatum O’Neal se 
of ooking severe R b wt Mi : ; 4 { 
most elderly flower chil , Robert Mitchum’s English rose, tl -Id’s 
ild, Hamburger Chic, and the man who hid loun eae an me 
: 8 freckles 
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Jack Nicholson and Tina Chow 


Cover girl Christie Brinkley shows photographer Helmut New eye angl 

- . ste 
To celebrate the Year of the Pig, Michael and Tina Chow threw a porker of 
a party for 600 close friends at Mr Chow, L.A. Living high on the h er of 
they do, the Chows laid on an extravagant feast of roast su “ki say 
dumplings and lots of unidentifiable squishy things. Famectns a 
supplied by two bands (one New Wave, one Reggae) and Stee — 
colourful persons toting a large Chinese dragon. Everyone was rea = 
cluding a Garboesque Jack Nicholson. “And what are you doing sited 
ack?’ ‘Doing? | haven’t done anything for two years.” (Pause) ra 


days, J 
did buy a book the other day... .” 0 


Ann Turkel and 
1 Turkel and Hans Buhringer 


Jacqueline Bisset and A. Godunoy 


Linda Evans and Giorgio § 
gio Santopiet 


A Chinese dragon 
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over girl hristie Brinkley shows photographer Helmut Newton her best angle 


To celebrate the Year of the Pig, Michael and Tina Chow threw a porker 
1 party for 600 close friends at Mr Chow, L.A. Living high on the hog 
they do, the Chows laid on an extravagant feast of roast sucking-pi 
dumplings and lots of unidentifiable squishy things. Entertainment w 
supplied by two bands (one New Wave, one Reggae) and a troop 

colourful persons toting a large Chinese dragon. Everyone was there i 
cluding a Garboesque Jack Nicholson. “And what are you doing now 
days, Jack?’ ‘Doing? I haven’t done anything for two years.’ (Pause) 
did buy a book the other day... .’ 0 ? 
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ALICE SPRINGS 


Actress Victoria Tennant, 32, is the lates, ae: 
tion to Hollywood's motley English Show is 
community. The goddaughter of Lord Olivigt 
and daughter of Russian ballerina Irina Bara: 
va, she recently wowed America’s TV efijjgs 
with her debut in Winds of War, the most expel 
sive, most publicised series ever made and " 
able for its starry leads (Robert Mitchum, Ay 
McGraw), lush budget (originally 36 milligi 
dollars, stretched to 40), extravagant shooiigg 
schedule (fourteen months in six countries), if} 
— ultimately — rotten reviews. However, \{ 
Tennant came out of it relatively unscathed, EN 
Robert Mitchum's would-be mistress, Néji: 
week concluded that ‘she could tempt 4} 
archbishop.’ Currently starring opposite Tye} 
Williams in a TV biog about boxer Jig 
Dempsey, the fleecy-haired, steel y-eyed awetess 
recently completed a Fifties-style movie, Sih 
gers Kiss, produced by Michael White whieh 
remarkable for having been made almost eitite- 
ly on credit — including the catering. “I’m not i; 
terested in being glamorous all the time. 1% 
rather take risks and challenges,” says Ms Teh 
nant, somewhat unnecessarily. 0 


BURGER 
SOUL 


In a town where oe = fet 
‘thing from raw fish to retritd 
pig to it’s hard to swallow the 
fact that Los Angelinosatt 
currently queuing for hours 
the rain — for a hambul if 
Nevertheless, that’s the still tot 
affairs at the Hard Rock Cale, 
restaurateur Peter MoFitits 
importation of his noisy Loli oH 
original. True, the ea IS 
certain conversation iy : 
genuine 1959 Cadillac he u 
thrust through the F00 4 ie 
Presley’s own red afd Why 


Timothy Leary, Guru to the Peace and Love 


oe ° 

High times with Mr Leary Generation, has hit on such a fun way to start his 

. ea oY memoirs (Flashback) which appear in America 
pe tC this month. ‘I start off the book as a sperm,” he 
: : exclaims. ‘I fight off all the other sperms and 
then when I get to the egg I wave and shout 
“Hi? and tell it jokes so that it will let me in. 
And then I’m born.’ 

Mr Leary, lest we forget, is the talking head 
who extolled the virtues of Dropping Out, tak- 
ing LSD and employing other mind-expanding 
Substances back in the youth-obsessed Swing- 
ing Sixties. Today, the sprightly 62-year-old 
Hower child is just as youth obsessed. He talks 
of “nose-thumbing at authority’ and hates the 
word ‘adult’. “I'm a cheerleader for the young 
people,” he exclaims. * encourage innovation 
and experimentation.” Some of this experl- 
mentauion he tries on himself, ‘Chemists all 
over America send me the latest drugs to try 
oul,” he confides. ‘I make notes on the effects 


and send them back.’ He was particularly im- iiblleger 
Sp arty: several hundred haiibur 
pressed recently by a substance called XTC. “It afi Slap BS cate 
causes great affection.” As for today’s youth, A ee tithing rock music} ot 
Mr Leary, who isi hdem lecture Ap « (aible-talh 
eury ho isin much demand on the lecture inclined to encourage table-tult 
circuit, has discovered a new pragmatism 


ny 

But Morton, 35, encour 

eating not fast talking: rai 

1,600 and 1,700 peopl i" 
themselves through the ny 
Fifties portals each by eo ‘ 

now plans to open a HS 


seg gers HIE 
“hain of Rocks a 
chain of Hard cout C 


uniongst the student bodies. ‘They're sceptical 
of authority but willing to play the games of the 
establishment to get their way. They now want 
money, whereas before they didn’t. 1 think it’s 
good, In the Sixties | told them Tune In, Turn 
On and Drop Out. Now [ell them Tune 
© On and Take Over.’ (] 


In. Turn 


There is a magical and beautiful 
moment in the history of all Child 
Stars. A moment when the bod 
bursts. A moment when the brows 
melts away from the check- 
hollows. Bells rng, violins and 
tompani swell and the casual obser- 
ver, en passant, whips off his 
spectacles to cry, “Why Tanen!” — 
as tt might be, or Judy or Hayley 
or whoever — ‘Why Tatum! 
You're a woman! And you're just 

Tatler 1s actually a little late with 
this quintessential moment in Miss 
O'Neal's life, since she's nineteen 
rising twenty and has been hanging 
round film-sets so long it’s enough 
to make the casual observer feel, en 
passant, like Methuselah. No miat- 
ter. She's grown-up, she’s cool, 
she’s amused, she’s elegant, she's 
brimming with life and she's talka- 
tive. Here's Tatum on Tatum: 

“IT want to play more adult roles 
in the future. I'd love to work with 
really great directors. There are 
lots | would really like to work with 
but they've all gone out of my head 
right now. My plans are just to 
keep working and maybe get a little 
education. Really to keep working 
~1 get education every day, I read.a 
Jot, I'm an avid reader. Right now, 
I'm reading Rose Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. | think she’s WONDERFUL, 
it’s a wonderful book. It was a gift. 
From Rose. So it’s signed and all, 
and I'm reading it right now, | try 


to stay as slim as T cam by eating 
vegetables and salads and stuff amd 
IT swim every day. | work out every 
day. I do Jane Fonda's workout, | 
don't go to Jane Fonda's studio but 
I'm buying the video. I just try to 
keep healthy, Mm mot living with 
my father. I'm not living at home 
with my mother, WHO says I'm 
living at home with omy mother? 
Pm living in an apartment BY 
MYSELF im the Valley. | LOVE 
this hat; I'd love to wear this hat, 
but I couldn't wear it here. It’s mot 
the night weather for hats here, 
though ever since the Queen was 
here they've been wearing hats and 
stuff, | didn't meet her when she 
was here — I wish I had, | think 
she's WONDERFUL but I met her 
before, At the Royal Premiére of 
International Velvet. 1 wish Prin- 
cess Diana had come here. How is 
she these days? I think she’s 
GREAT, she always smiles and 
she always looks like a lady, she’s 
just so wonderful, she does every- 
thing right, don't you reailly love 
her? Lreally love her. 

“T would love to come to Europe 
on a big trip: I'd Jove to take a long 
Vacation over there, But I'ma Cali- 
fornia girl, I'm REALLY a Cali- 
fornia girl — | don’t do well over 
there in the climate in Europe and 
the cold and stuff; I take the sun 
well. When the sun comes out 1 
come alive. I take the sun REAL- 
LY well — when the sun shines | 
know what I'm here for.’ 


Cream and black polka dot packet with black revers (Alack oot straight skirt net shewn) by Erre Une, L276 
from Regine, 43 New Boni Street, WI, Black straw har by Frederick Fox for David Hicks, abut £120, from 


Frederick Fox, 87-9] New Bond Street, WI Hair by Peter Savage. Makeup by Angelika Schubert for Christian 
Dier. Complexion, Soft Beige Tein Dier Mosstunning Foundation; Sheer Rowe Tronstufine Powder, Cheeks 
Pink Rose Dior Blush. Eyes, Palette of four shadows Gold Fusion, brown and copper on lid, highlighted with 
gold. brown eveline, Black Dierman: Mawara Lips. Jericho Red with Nanonal Rewge Brillant Ipghaws 
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STEPPING WESTWARD 


Back in the Fifties, as Fulbright (or Harkness 
or Guggenheim) scholars, embryonic History Men 
crossed and re-crossed the Atlantic. They'd all come 
to look for America: space, motion, discovery, Elvis 
and hamburgers filled with real meat. Stepping 
Westward was MALCOLM BRADBURY’s second novel, 
now republished* with this new introduction. 


I sit down to write this introduction to Stepping 
Westward, my second novel, now so happily 
reissued, in the United States, where much of the 
book is set. I write it on a campus in Saint Louis, 
where the Mississippi flows, pointing tradition- 
ally southward, and Saarinen’s great metal arch 
stands up on the skyline, pointing modernisti- 
cally westward; here are two frontiers at once. 

1 live in an apartment on a campus where no 
one seems to be over the age of sixteen. The 
students, ever polite, hold doors wide open for 
me, and call me ‘sir’; few of them appear to be 
more than three feet high. They wear silky run- 
ting shorts, have rose i 
throw frisbees back and forth to each other, 
occasionally disappear into the bushes to 
barbecue some convenient pig. 

As for me, all is not as it was before. I feel 
mildly middle-aged now, ready for sports cars 
and spectacles. It is not quite what it was for 
America either. Recession is biting, steel-mills 
closing, and someone is putting poison im the 
for victory; the replacement MX missiles are 
heading for the silos. And I write this imtroduc- 
tion after having just completed my novel of 
stepping eastward, Rates of Exchange, a 
comedy of gloom and bleakness, my first novel 
not set in a university, though the maginary 
Eastern European country in which it’s set is said 
by some friendly readers to resemble one. It’s a 
novel for the early Eighties, when the econo- 
mists are our gurus, money and monetarism are 
our supposed realities, dangerous international 
exchanges transact, and the two dominant social 
systems through which we have sought to illu- 
minate our less than happy century — democ- 
ratic capitalism and state communism — both 
show the signs of their exhaustion. 

But Stepping Westward was my novel for the 
early Sixties, when the times and I were both 
very different. I wrote it, mostly in America, in 
the later Fifties and early Sixties. I had spent 
much of the previous years in the gaunt Edwar- 
dian teashops that then sat around the British 
Museum — under the great dome of which I 
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Jerry Bauer 


Illustration by EDWARD BELL 


get 
Over this time I had been finjshing off my first 
novel Eating People is Wrong —a serious moral 


novel for a serious moral time when ae 
seemed actually to enjoy rationing and sie : 
and Stafford Cripps and F.R. Leavis were the 
dominant gurus. Even the dogs walked quietly 
then, and there were no girls at all; I longed for 


passing through Western Europe like what many 
of the young still had, in those days, to take: a 
dose of salts. Even Britain was losing an E = 

and finding, instead, a washing machine; 


come from — the best music, the best clott the 
best gum, the best films, the best ice-cream, the 


Elvis and the Kelvimator, space probe 2 
Partisan Review, haunted the imagmation of Be 
new 


European hibe: 

westward, toward the United States Bur thes 
was no time when the old myth seemed nen 
than it did m the 1950s. Adventurous joarsey§ 
into mew expectations, mew possibilities, He 
frontiers of the future, were very much inonde | 
finished my thesis, had it bound im black mi 
gold lettering. Then, showing it imtoa very lage 
pocket, | laid down my Leavis, put on my Lets 
and went to the United States. 

Hence the joyous mood that, for me, fills 
novel, very much a favourite of mine for 
period at the end of the 1950s and the beg 
of the 1960s wes a period when I began to S% 
westward wery often — so often, im fact, 41 
became a version of that curious creature of 
times, Midatlentic Man. For I was, of course, 
of many; and, i# you look around in 
will find them stil, men and women touched 


brain-drain; but then one bad issue of F 


Bris 
would speak of the joys of America; a ASS © 
he would become notably more Betis, #8 = 
ship im his Harris rweeds. At the CODY Ta) . 
group was the Sabbatical Generation, 


wien IM Ud. 
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STEPPING WESTWARD 


Get Me a Grant; and every summer, as in the 
following narrative, the Fulbrights and Guggen- 
heims would gather on either side of the Atlantic 
to exchange themselves for one another, 
Scholars and critics and poets and novelists, they 
crowded the vessels that still steamed the wide 
ocean, serving bouillon and kippers.and aperitifs 
and lunch and afternoon tea as an appetiser for 
the evening's vast banquets. And of this 
company, well, | became one. 

In fact, throughout the Fifties, I shuttled the 
Atlantic, until finally I was offered jobs at both 
Yale and Hull; only spousechood to an ur- 
English wife settled the question, and | found 
myself by the Humber in button-down shirts 
reading Bellow and Mailer. But before that I 
went back and forth, back and forth, and by a 
great variety of means. 

There were the long, cheap, fifteen-hour 
flights by Loftleider, which started out secretly 
from hidden hangars in strange European air- 
ports, like Luxembourg, and then crossed the 
Atlantic slowly, halting at mysterious stopovers 
that appeared suddenly out of the clouds, totally 
confusing the crew. One was Keflavik, where, as 
one wandered about a cold shed secreted 
leagues away from every aspect of familiar 
human life, one could buy thick-knit sweaters, 
entire fish in ice-cubes, and Icelandic stamps 
during the endless interval while the mechanics 
poked at the engine with sticks, and stitched up 
the canvas roof of the plane. Another was 
Gander, that mysterious city in the tundra, no 
sooner opened in full Fiftics grandeur by our 
Queen than the transatlantic jet was devised, 
direct flights tied New York and Europe 
together, and the great airport finally fell — or so 
one presumes — into disuse, live reindeer 
wandering where you once bought reindeer- 
horn car-keys, the flight-boards grown cob- 
webbed and jammed on the names of unknown 
destinations by unknown airlines. 

But another method was freighter-travel, 
where six selected passengers were brought 

together on a tramp steamer for the purpose of 
being seasick together; a less'than joyous experi- 
ence which I have recently described elsewhere. 

And then, still, there were the great trans- 
atlantic liners — above all the Cunarders, those 
great floating Harrodses, evoked with, I hope, 
some accuracy in this book. Little was it known 

to those upstairs in First Class, busily being 
photographed by Vogue or drawn with old quill 
pens by Tadler, but down at the very bottom of 
these ships, every summer in the season, a whole 
other world was secreted. For there, tucked four 
‘to a cabin in windowless rooms far below the 
waterline, mainly as ballast, a whole generation 
of strange young men, and a few even str: 
young women, recipients of strange fellowships 
— the Jane Eliza Procter, the Henry, the 
Harkness — were gathered in their huddled 
masses, discussing whether Hard Times was 
‘truly Dickens’s one mature novel, and whether 
the ending of The Great Gatsby was ironic, and 
what kind of car, or plane-seat, or Greyhound 
bus ticket their fellowship gave them at the other 
end, and why the sea kept going up and down, 
down and up. This was the Sabbatical Genera- 
ion and, looking back on it now, it seems that, 
amid the British cosiness, the inlaid panelling, 
the white-coated, sinister waiters, the cere- 
monial kippers for breakfast, the future intel- 
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] might of Britain had been assembled: 
a ni Bamber Gascoigne and ee 
Healey, Anthony Howard and Thom Gunn an 

‘lew Willi f ith one head, and 
Shirley Williams, all of them w 

ing i j hey were young scholars, 
taking it to America. They were young 
fresh from Oxford, or Cambridge, or in my case 
something smaller and more lapidary; every one 
of them carried their mint theses, the titles 
shining in newly lettered gold over the wash- 
basins, and they were all going to America to 
teach or research — and write, of course, a 
Novel, for everyone wrote Novels in those days. 
Or they said they did; one of the oddities about 
Stepping Westward is that, of the many that were 
talked about, it was, actually, written. 

And then beyond the ship, as if inevitably, 
there was America itself, waiting in the mist, 
usually in the form of New York, a great city 
looking rather like any other city, except tipped 
over on to one side. And here, mai knew, there 
was everything: Elvis and the inator, eggs 
any side up you wanted them, meat-filled ham- 
burgers, Marilyn Monroe and Arthur Miller, 
Christmas skating at the aia — 
hominy grits, mint juleps under Spanish moss, 
nccrrer haar pancakes in the Nevada desert at 
dawn. 

The scholars fanned out, to their white 
Commonwealth Fund convertibles, or their 
transcontinental rides on Twentieth Century 
Limited, or, in my case, a Greyhound bus 
journey to the middle of a cornfield in Indiana, 
where, like James Walker in this book, I taught 
those freshman classes where the girls sat in 
cantilevered bras and tight skirts, their faces not 
moving in case it cracked their make-up, and the 
footballers sat five rows away from the teacher’s 
desk, but somchow still managed to put their feet 
up on it. 

But America was more than campuses and 
classrooms; it was space, travel, motion, 
discovery. | acquired the bad habit of delivering 
cars from coast to coast; you were supposed to 
follow a fixed route for five days, but if you drove 
all night without sleeping you could divert, peer 
hastily over the rim of the Grand Canyon, snatch 
a glimpse of the Painted Desert, drive pasta bear 
in Yosemite and a geyser in Yellowstone, and 
still appear, with the car doors stuck shut and 


your cyclids stuck open, in San Francisco on - 


time. In this and other ways, I managed to tour 
all but one of the then 48 states, meet many 
people, do many things, and sustain the 
euphoria I read in the book. 


Joseph McCarthy had appealed to not so long 
before. The hippie and Beat world had 

and everywhere there were poets in dark glasses 
giving poetry readings to jazz in cellars; but there 
Was caution on campus, and even in some uni- 
versities Loyalty Oaths, like the one James 
Walker is invited to sign in this novel. Being a 
good liberal of the British type, believing in 
academic freedom and the disinterested pursuit 


Gocument in which I promised not to overthrow 
¢ American government by force — a promise 
I have carefully kept to this day. 


I found these conservative, cautious ati ih 
in American life disturbing, as I sty HF. 
already they were beginning to Create-theig yn)! 
thesis, in a hippie and Yippie radicane 
strange and complete that it, too, tena 
threaten my decent liberal conscienee Q 
students began to come into class jn » a 

Some, 


down to their waists, and caftans ; 
even the women) and protest that they digg 
want to hear any ideas, since ideas were thing, 
people had already thought before, 
certain edge of difference between Bri eal 
liberalism, as | understood it, and the Americ, 
kind; and that, too, was a theme that 
central to my novel. CCA 
And so Stepping Westward 
America book. I was. conscious that I was wri, 
in the lineage of an old myth, Amerieg 
always been an old fiction of Europe, jj h2s 
stood for the liberation the European ni 
desires, and the barbarism it believes jj gay 
avoid; it has represented the new start, and ak 
the pestilential illusions.of Eden and innoeenge 
which trap the young Martin Chuzzlewit 
Dickens’s famous and central treatment, Ontik 
whole, British writers, from Dickens 10 
Waugh and sary a peowed 
suspicious version, the plot of European exper. 
ence smiling down on American innocengg, 
Stepping Westward was meant tobe anovel (i 
reversal, switching the old images of Britisii: 
American contact. If im Henry James 


then my plot was intended to be the other Way, 
round, in accord with the situation of the timé: 
James Walker, my undoubtedly negative hefty{ 
man who has less than succeeded at 
including Anger, but preserved a bumb 
moral simplicity, goes to a world pr 
experienced, politically, ly and emoti@y\: 
ae than clams Welded coonen eae 
And if many postwar British writers aa 
nised America, I wanted, rather, to suggest {i} 
excitement, its opportunity for opening out inl 
the initiations of freer experience, and lo6séf; 
more open, literary form. It is a theme 
others, since, have pursued further: I think 
Thomas Hinde in High, or David Lodge, wis 
was party to my writing this book, turing tht 
screw one stage further in Changing Plact, 
where he plots and parodies the new voyage by 
making it work not just in one direction, but tWo. 
So | sent James Walker on the period voyage; 
to an American campus where his talents, if 0 
recognised, are put to some oblique ust. 
The campus, I should say, is y cai 
fused, though enough time has passed for mé té 
admit that on a landscape greatly resemblifi 
that of the University of Colorado I have supe 
imposed the experience of a great many 
American universities —a Colorado-like sti 
being the ideal middle ground where cast 


erately 4 
slightly, is the time; I wanted the plot t@ 
somewhere around that transitional si6R 
when the Iron Curtain coincided witht 5°) 

i 


to be a moral hero of decency, if he 
summon up a bit more energy, and called 
note of what in Fifties America came to ect) 
the ‘new liberalism’, the spirit of a time 7 
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OUT 


By aneis Ford Coppola’s latest movie, The Out- 
sidgjs, is the tale of a gang of greasers in Middle 
iea, circa 1966. Notable for giving gainful 
employment to half the male teen heart-throbs in 
ivwood, the film is also notable for Emelio 
tevez, 21, a gang member who could be a 
J-giinger for film-star Martin (Apocalypse 

14) Sheen. Well, hardly surprising. Estevez is 
ingfagt Sheen Jr -—or rather his famous father is 
tually Estevez Sr. ‘He changed his name to 
in the mid-Fifties because of the ethnic 
problem,’ explains Emelio, who prefers using 
Remy name to escape charges of nepotism. 


7 on 


— = 


Above, Sheen Sr; right, Sheen Jr 


{Qppola’s youth-market movie is anticipated 
4Salinnely comeback for the portly director after 
{year’s One From the Heart, a disaster that 
Shaccibated the financial troubles of his studio, 
pe, Which at one point was losing roughly 
“life Maillon dollars a day. However, his latest 
°SUMHe Seems nothing if not thrifty. ‘We shot it 
ite weeks in a small town in Oklahoma and 
vl tas Just awesome,’ enthuses Estevez. ‘We 
jee encouraged to improvise so much I didn’t 
RAW the camera was on most of the time.’ 


Pole axed 


In the run-up to the Los Angeles Olympics, spare a thought 
for champion pole-vaulter and Olympic hopeful Tom Hint- 
naus, 25, who recently had the world (literally) at his feet. 
Hintnaus, from Santa Barbara, famed for attempting to vault 
the Great Wall of China three years ago, was recently spotted 
by American designer Calvin Klein who was so taken by his 
looks he plastered the athlete — clad in those ubiquitous C. 
Klein underpants — on giant billboards overlooking New 
York and Los Angeles. Then, carried away by the heat of the 
moment, the friendly designer announced he'd be sponsoring 
not just Hintnaus but the entire American Olympic team as 
well. Alas, the fickle philanthropist had second thoughts 
when Hintnaus simply thanked him in the accepted way and 
now the athlete's foot is right back on the ground. 


Lo, Mare 


Marc Keyloun, 24, was earmarked to play a rapist in a Broad- 
way play starring Susan Sarandon. He went off the whole 
idea on discovering that for most of the action he'd be impris- 
oned in the fireplace and the actress would be poking him 
witha stick. Now in Hollywood, Mr Keyloun has just starred 
opposite Debra Winger in a film called Mike's Murder. He 
plays Mike. He gets murdered. “I’m going off for a back- 
packing holiday and to figure out what to do with my career, 

says Mr Keyloun, evenly. Meanwhile a more promising 
vehicle, actually starring Mr Keyloun, is scheduled to appear 
here this summer. Directed by Paul Morrissey of Andy 
Warhol film fame (Heat, Trash, Flesh etc) this one is called 
Forty Deuce and, as the Herald Tribune succinctly put it, it’s 
a “gruesome glimpse of Manhattan's sinister underside 
where adolescent male prostitutes become involved in the 
der of one of their tribe", Needless to say, Mr Keyloun is 


mun ° 
not up for the Mary Poppins Award for Wholesome Career 


Opportunities. 
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HERB RITTS 


HURRELL 


George Hurrell, 74, is the last of the 
great Hollywood photographers, a 
creator of impossibly glamorous easly- 
Hollywood style images in an age when 
most major movie-stars think of glamour 
as something that comes with matching 
denim accessories. 

A virtuoso of high-definition shadow 
and lighting effects, he is best remem- 
bered for cosmeticising and immomalis- 
ing the screen idols of the Thirties and 
Forties. He it was who hid Joan Craw- 
ford’s freckles, de-emphasised Clark 
Gable’s jug ears, concealed Rita 
Hayworth’s shaved-back hairline ‘and — 
by shooting low — transformed Norma 
Shearer from the chubby little personage 
she actually was into the stately glamour 
puss that fans imagined her to be. 
Female stars of the period were particu- 
larly passionate about having Hurrell 
photograph them (he retouches immacu- 
lately) and it wasn’t unusual to see such 
@ notoriously publicity-shy legend as 
Greta Garbo climb the stairs to his tiny 
third-floor studio toting bags of clothes 
for her sitting. “Nowadays, of course, 
they'd holler for someone to carry their 
stuff,” smiffs Hurrell disparagingly. Of 
all the early subjects, he prefers what he 
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calls “the hot potatoes’, the amoral £0 
desses such as Lombard and Harliw — 
“She was a real playgirl.’ He foam 
Garbo “too cold” and had difficulty Win 
Dietrich, who would call for a fw} 
length mirror, spend hours arrangiig 
herself, direct his lighting, then if. 
periously command him to shoot, Hi 
greatest passion however, was for Clifi 
Bow, otherwise known as the ‘Tt Gifl’, 
“She had a great bust,’ he recalls, mist- 
ly. “From the front it was like a fat 
stooping over to tie his shoelaces.’ 
Today, the Hurrell style is enjoying 
something of a revival in glossy Maga 
zines and amongst the New Hollywood 
set. His recent subjects include Jessica 
Lange, Brooke Shields; Farrah Faweett, 
Mariel Hemingway, Dyan Cation, 
Ryan O'Neal and Faye Dunaway, His 
phone currently buzzes with impressive 
commissions from Playboy magazine 
and French Vogue. However, the only 
thing that lately impressed Hurrell was 
discovering his old photographs 10% 
sell for thousands of dollars, He threw 
away most of his early work. zee’ {| 
wish I hadn't,’ he grumps. “Jeers! | 
didn’t think that photography would 
ever be considered an Art.’ MR 
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The day Anjelica Huston was born her father, 
Ahn Huston, was deep in the jungle filming 
z frican Queen with Humphrey Bogart 
Vika Katharine Hepburn. A native 
aner brought him the happy news. 
day we do not need native runners 
bring us news of Anjelica, 
pause whenever there is:a 
pure of actor Jack 
tholson Anjelica is 
pariably there too. 
deed, Jack Nicholson 
Anjelica Huston have 
what Hollywood calls 
‘ a Hottitiem’ for so long now 
ip diditiinhkeard to remembera 
| Fi nantiom they weren’t together, 
dt'l¢' bbeanmine, perhaps ten years 
Weal muses Ms Huston, ‘and have no 
fre >gayrtsty’ Occasionally the glamorous 
{fciasaumedio have the odd, well-publicised spat 
(ee whkeen Ms Huston dallied awhile with Mr 
Nistchiteon’s pal Warren Beatty), but generally 
ith thy paccosinseparable as. Darby and Joan. All of 
Imieint eendiss to overshadow the fact that pre-Jack, 
IM i iiasitom was one of the most sought-after 
| nunddd itm the world, noted for ker-dark, 
t, dramatically striking looks:and severe allure. 
i) Séuishe, ‘It is difficult to. adjust toliving in the 
i Shtudiow of a great star when you are used toa 
ai lddtofattention because, naturally, they-are apt 
| (toget more attention than you. However,’ she 
y. Udlds, good-naturedly, Uf the relationship is 
|) Good you learn to minimise your oun 
JSfeetings.’ Well, our feeling was thet Ms-Fiaeston 
| ‘Kiquite ravishing enough tostarin herown 
| might. And so she does, Here: and on the next 
Sfour pages, Photographed by ALICESPRINGS 
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BARE BREASTS 


do furnisharoom 


For arriviste status, a Russell Flint in the drawing-room is as good as 
a Roller in the residents’ parking-space. Naughtyish but nice nudes 
(often his favourite model Cecilia, photographed by CLIVE ARROW- 
SMITH above), nifty resale value and yah-boo to art snobs. But was 
there more to Russell Flint than meets the eye? By PETER CROOKSTON 


When I was eighteen and sex was always on my mind | 
lived in the far North Country and would invent any 
excuse to take me to an art shop in Grainger Street, New- 
castle, called Mawson, Swan and Morgan. There I would 
loiter with intent, to gaze at one of the watercolours of 
nubile bare-breasted women that invariably dominated 
the window. 

It was a cheap enough thrill in the Fifties, before sexual 
intercourse was invented (in 1963, according to Philip 
Larkin), when Health and Efficiency was the naught- 
iest magazine on the bookstalls and The Cruel Sea was 
considered a very dirty book. 

But to my then uneducated eye there was something 
naggingly wrong with those pictures. They were pretty, of 
course, and seemed technically clever, but even if | had 


been able to afford the £500 they were being sold for, 
could I live with one? No. Life, I realised even at that 
tender age, was not like that. 

Seated one day at Christie’s, 28 years later, depressed 
by my loss of nerve in the bidding for an Ivon Hitchens, ! 
flicked through the catalogue and came across one of the 
pictures that had fed my youthful yearnings: ‘The Red 
Terrace, Provence, Sir William Russell Flint, R.A-- 
Pretty, you might say, as a picture: three women with pet 
fect figures on a leafy, sun-dappled terrace, the one in the 
centre bare-breasted, holding a loose white garment 
around her midriff, the other two displaying edible got 
shoulders in low gypsy blouses. This is the unreal world 0 
Russell Flint; a world that comforts drawing-rooms from 
South Ken to South Africa (and especially South Africa)- 


Opposite, Cecilia 
photographed for 
Tatler in a froth 
of white from 
Mexicana. A bove, 
Cecilia nearly 

30 years ago, 
painted in a froth 
of gypsy skirt by 
Sir William 
Russell Flint, R.A. 
She was his 
favourite model, 
and he wept 

when she stopped 
posing for him 

in 1968. Left, 

The Red Terrace, 
Provence — a 
somewhat 
idealised 
Provence, even in 
Fifties Britain 


tl 


Courtesy of Christie's 


Don’t ask who are these women and why are 
they all the same height, shape and bearing? 
Don’t ponder what they are discussing on that 
glittering morning — cocktails at Nigel’s or 
whose turn is it on the castanets at the gig 
tonight? For in Russell Flint’s idealised Prov- 
ence, or Spain, there’s many a gypsy made a 
gentlewoman and many a gentle person made 
a jade, 

The estimate for this picture was £6,000 to 
£8,000, Bidding started at £6,000 and stopped 
at £8,000, It had been bought in, I learned later, 
its owner deciding that even this high price was 
not good enough for a fine example of Sir Wil- 
liam’s breast work. Six lots later a Russell Flint 
nude, ‘Stephanie’s Pool, St Privat, Langue- 
doc’, went for £6,480 to a private buyer in Mex- 
ico, fetching £480 more than its top estimate. 
But two pretty landscapes, beach scenes in the 
South of France with clothed figures, went for 


48 ank- 
very precise, very proper Scot. Hes } Aceal 
manager or a country-town solicitor. aged 

raphs of the artist taken in the last ne be ae 
his life show an avuncular white-hair Leste 
with a thin-lipped smile and eyes he 
behind bifocals. He had much ihe 
Russell Flint’s life moved steadily an¢ a rhe 
tably onwards and upwards. He eehed 
Times said in its obituary, entire if ae 
from everything that was pay fo) oie 
imental in the art of his time’. bho 
oe pee pind rt nthe get had to 
room’ public what It W ; 9 ja twagteee 
le for survival. He worked harda 
rate eet of the establishment, trying pu 
years to get into the Royal Society of Pain setae 
Water Colours, and becoming Its preside 
twelve years after his election. His works were 
known to such a wide public — he had pot an 
ace illustrator of the old Illustrated London 


Stephanie's Pool, the kind of Flintscape that is instantly equatable with large sums of money 


only £3,000 and £1,900. Bare breasts, it would 
seem, are bankable. 

By now my disappointment over the Hitchens 
was forgotten. Journalistic instincts took com- 
mand and | was off in search of just whatit is that 
makes Russell Flints so charming, so decora- 
live . . . so utterly depressing. 

‘They are instantly equatable with large sums 
of money,’ says Peyton Skipwith, deputy 
managing director of the Fine Art Society Ltd. 
‘Having one on the drawing-room wall goes with 
the Rolls-Royce, the wife’s mink coat and the 
rocks on her fingers. They are perfect pictures 
for people who don’t really /ook at pictures. 
Decorative — but of course decoration can be a 
perfectly valid end to painting. 

“Do bare breasts by Flint fetch higher prices?’ 
Mr Skipwith laughed. ‘Well, we used to say that 
the less support the girls have the more support 
the pictures have. But leaving that aside, it must 
be admitted that his pictures are beautifully 
crafted. Some of them have slightly naughty 
overtones, but so purely handled that no one 
could take exception to them. He puts the inex- 
perienced picture buyer in sheer awe of his tech- 
nical skill, engendering a feeling of “I may 
know nowt about art, but I know hard work 
when I see it.” 

“But if these pictures get people into the habit 
of buying art, that’s no bad thing. Out of the 
Russell Flint buyers of today may come the great 
collector of tomorrow.’ 

He remembers Russell Flint as a very dapper, 
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News — that his election to the Royal Academy 
in 1924 was announced on the radio. 

It is a paradox of this very puritanical Scot’s 
life that he will be best remembered for his 
mildly titillating pictures of nudes or half- 
dressed women —‘pin-ups for rich men’, as one 
gallery director described them. Or ‘Alma- 
Tadema brought up to date’, as The Times 
obituary put it, rather more academically. Yet 
Sir William, given the age he lived in, could have 
made a comfortable living anda solid reputation 
as a landscape painter. In that same Christic’s 
sale I attended there was a fine little watercolour 
of Loch Lairg which had sold at Christie’s in 
1948 for 30 guineas, equal to about £600 today. 

_The idealisation of peasants or gypsies in his 
pictures makes anyone with an ounce of Tealism 
in the soul want to shriek after looking through a 
catalogue of his work. These women are out of 
Barbara Goalen by Peter Jones, painted into 
landscapes as if Courbet and Millet had never 
existed. Back-breaking work in the fields, over- 
exposure to sun and under-exposure to food is 
nowhere in evidence on their bodies. They stand 
OF sit about as if they have just come out of the 
shower, their well-bred South Kensington faces 


art Or moustache. 
alised his subjects,’ 
ya former dealer who 


good thing?’ » don’t you think that’s a 


Mrs Bridgman thought that Sir William was 


shrewdly aware that nudity in his pj ; 
fetch higher prices than his other wee 
recalled that her hero was a collecte gj 
coins and books: ‘If he'd seen someth Yate 
Spink’s that he couldn't afford, he wowed 
back to his studio and stan Painting a 
because he knew that he could se}j th 
immediately.’ 

Christie's confirm that without the ti 
Russell Flint’s popularity, and the 
pictures fetch, would not have been 59 hi 
wish I could get my hands on more of his work. 
says Francis Farmar, their expert in 
British pictures. “They're very much a 
Christie’s. They represent good currepgy, Of! 
by the way, I saw his favourite model, Cacia, 
a private view the other evening. She'ssomngytt 
you ought to talk to... .’ 

I tracked her down to a telephone numbey 2 
Ealing (known before the war as the & 
the Suburbs) and when | arranged an af 
ment she gave me directions to drive out of 
London along Western Avenue j a 
myself to be ‘like a horse in blinkers #7! 
reached Park Royal station. It was sucha 
ing image, so sweetly enunciated, that | 


for a moment understand her meaning, ve 


its significance. But then, of course — W 
Avenue! That wasteland of used-car 
generator factories, scrap-metal yards, Epiq\ 
takeaways and council housing estates, Sit 
horrid reality. Anyone who spent seve i 
years working with Russell Flint would waft {j 
protect her eyes — even those of a strange} = 
from all that. 

To meet Cecilia is to love her — and t0 ff 
life following art. She greeted me at the degt 
her detached Ealing villa as a Russell Flint Math 
flesh and blood. I felt quite unnerved, Shé 
wearing a long green gypsy skirt with a flownte 
hem and a white open-work blouse trifiii 
with broderie anglaise. An uplift bra pushed Ht 
magnificent breasts to the rim of the décolletagé 
Her hair was tossed in many a careless £p} 
strand; such wild profusion as only an rth 
back-brushing can achieve. She was barel90t 
She was beautiful. She is 51. : 

The decorators were in, so Cecilia led mé {3 
the kitchen where she put the electric kettlé 8h, 
her gypsy get-up striking a woodnote wild @ 
the Formica of the Ealing teaceremony. 

Many people had told me of her intelligéi 
and how she helped Russell Flint to runhis |i 
his declining years, but she modestly said t 
she had only done her best for the old fell 
because his wife was a permanent invalid; 
hospital with arthritis during the yeafs 
worked at the studio. ‘I had to be the host 
the parties he gave once a month. He woul 
invite musicians, architects, judges, paintéf&.: 
used to organise them for him. Willie ‘ee 
gentle, lovely man, very kind to fellow artist 
When his wife died he gave £100 to Ba 
White, a hard-up artist, because he said th 4 
his wife had made a will, he would have be 
it. We had complete rapport as artist at: 
model. His nude studies used to sell by the? 3 
They were tremendously popular, and still : 


In 1968 Cecilia told Russell Flint that sé 
leaving — ‘I was sick to death of it, it's ti 7 
boring job in the world’ — to become Pe tht 
assistant to an Italian oil-broker, 40 I 
down in Ealing with her husband, Th 
an advertising consultant. Sir Ae He 
devastated. When he told a friend dowd ain 
departure at a dinner party he broke vdifet 
wept. He then acted towards Cecilia ri thoug? 
that most of us would consider vengeft t fier oul 
she has no hard feelings about it. He 


i 
: 
| 
; 
| 


3 

© <sifthass wall 

Ewa like a much-loved daughter to him and 
= Hetkehawed like a Victorian father. | had defied 
“ Niswisthes, so he cut me off without a penny. He 
‘ padllywas very Victorian. I’m yust very sorry that 
{Vt him, but I suppose J was too young to 

; how much I meant to hon.” 

Uiks ezacy to her would have been a portfolio 
of! drawings, all marked on the back with a 
cagatwl C and the whole package accompanied 
Hiyaimote saying “This is for Cecilia, later on.” He 
dled! im 1969, aged 89. 


put a jacket on, Yet when he wrote about 


Women and their bodies in his autobiographical 


wiadorned for honest artists’, Skilfully mned 
atti edited it could form an esoteric opus of soft 
Porm for the kind of Sloane Ranger who still says 


Ilar stud” instead of ‘arse over tit’. 


wee summary.) 

“Suffice it to-say that our heroine-was, with alll 
the decorum possible upon such a humniliztimg 
occasion chastise d a 


There’s a lot more to Russell Flimt than mexts 
the eye. 0 


It3 


‘What [hate about Tory thinking is that 


Listen, the days of the trendy middle-class 
socialists are over — right? Of course there are 
the hard nuts, the far-left militants, who are 
busy taking over local Labour Party organisa- 
tions and agitating for the revolution. But the 
old-fashioned, Observer-reading, Chile-boycot- 
ting, Bob Dylan-loving sorts ~ 1 was under the 


impression that they had all decided in favour of 


large houses, Volvos and private education, and 
joined the SDP. 

So it came as some surprise to be at a dinner 
party in Fulham with eight people around the 
table — average age mid-twenties, average sal- 
ary over £10,000 — of whom six were not only 


Bast 


Labour voters, but party members. And then at 
subsequent stand-up-and-shouts I discovered 
that although idealism may have been killed by 
the hard truths of recent years, the intellectual 
upper-middles are still sticking to their left-w ing 
guns. Not only do their minds react that way lo 
Cruise missiles and the unemployed, but the 
natural two-way snobbery of the young 
bourgeois finds the down-market background of 
the present Tory cabinet as offensive as its land- 
owning predecessors were to his parents. One 
further consequence of the new Conservatism is 
that it has caused a shift in traditional English 
paternal virtues. [t used to be the case that a 


it’s selfish; says Charlotte Du Cani 


mn 
be JP 
he 6ld- 
nu EOl 


good Tory squire felt it to be his duty 10 
or run the parish council — perhaps ! 
fashioned Tory still does; his patvel 
leagues are too busy unionsbasie + has th 
The educated middle-class soca be ‘ i bedh 
herited the squire’s mantle. The) oh publit 
taught to earn their privileges Pratl 
service; working at the Citizens Advice ‘ Alf 
teaching English to Asian immigrants ¢ ae 
ning community action groups. That “alt 0 
well-intentioned leadership comes aaa iy 
them and the working classes they a rrr 
help know that there’s not that muc village {ee 
between the Tory lady running the VUHIS 


M4 


a 


nil fper chanigentet Gene ak SOvmne INiumgtom creche 

Prat that Nace Harmen wowkl see it hke that 
4 say. Lane would work towards a soctabist 
Pe because M's Common semse to do that.” Or 


Spe 


spd prot it bey asatforbwogra pinncal terms by tell- 
oa tive f tore he amnwed for hus fest day at 
HF tel) Calieoge, 2 Belfast pablic school to 
Sodas | 

sayeth foes father (He's a busimessmamn; | thimk 
sy preaperty. Wh thait"s the mormal phrase for 
nee corrupt: | had sev him. The thirteen-year- 
xy Haram ees rw a. giant roll of Sellotape 
age) fond or prot i all ower the windows, which 
— { hike 4 great game until thitteen bombs 
pent off that might amd the Sellotape was the 
ay thang §— SROPPime the dormitory being 
jrowercd wath broken glass. “Your school ~thays 
ae ateays fumtammemial.” Nick said. “But 
sspoct-dharys le Belfast with a war raging around 

1 BPE TNS fumbaamernal still.” 

Fle went ow ko sperd bis first couple of years at 
bunchester Uniwersity handing out leaflets, 
ang to mestimgs and agitating on behall of a 
popstacal orgamsatm. He is reluctant to go inte 
ae perpod im detail mow. So much so. in fact, 
aug pe hater asked me mot to print some of the in- 
Lpmanae he had. giwen me during the interview. 

Suffice it ho say that he worked for the kind of 
_yecal growp that gets you pul on police lists 
-eigre realisimg that fis real professional in- 
yest wes the stage. Having been told that the 
Soup demanded total commitment from its 
members hae heft and switched his allegiance to 
Manchester's theatrical community. He took 
sues to Edinburgh. he worked at fringe 
awares hike the Half Moon. and then he came in 
faen the cold. Which was why we met in a pub 
3 Soeiard+upon-Awon.. because Nick Hamm is 
jew — at 2S — on asststant director at the Royal 
Shakespeare Company . Indeed he has just made 
Bp fall dinectid dele with The Rody, a new 
Pay by Nick Darke, im repertory at the Pit 
hegre mo the Barbican 

The fact that Hamm is with the RSC is symp- 
mane of the fumes. There ts no ‘underground’ 
ij more, no youth rebellion. Everyone knows 
TM change in this country occurs from within. 
WWE Without. Lf you want to alter the status quo, 
29) 1) Where the power is. Even so, it is some- 
lies hard ta reconcile socialist principles with 
Sifisng for an ¢hitist organisation, sponsored 
By fhe government and big business. “You ca 
Py 1 because what you do is theatre. That's 
j08F job. It's what you're good at; it's what you 
We Going and if it's any good it’s radical — it 
ieFAes al! sorts of feelings in the audience.’ 

Aid thea there's the opposition: “This is a 
Hy clever liberal democracy we're dealing 
>) here. It's not some stupid capitalist state. 
They know exactly what they're doing and they 
HW @actly how to control it.’ (Pause. Hamm 
Pils a cigarette and takes a sip from his drink 
Ve buh ‘I'm giving you a good interview 
78. You're getting all the meat.’ 
iy du Cann, daughter of Richard Du 
Saul former Chairman of the Bar) and 
A vd peri sig du Cann MP (curtent Chairman 
— “gt omnitiee), did not get any meat 
Wid oat iL ball and soda, some fettucine, a 
M4 “hi Pal a bottle of house white We sal ip 
Ud we he Mabe in Covent Garden and she 
Pipibie” sOCalisnny and style were pot i- 
Bile sh ; And when Charlotte talks about 

does so with the voice of authority 


ARIES 


pe ite 


on 


There’s nota shop in London she hasn't checked 
out for Vogue or Harpers, She's tracked down 
the best of Newcastle, Manchester and Edin- 
burgh’s boutiques for her wide-ranging Guar- 
dian surveys, and she's laid out spreads of 
choice consumer morsels for all manner of Sun- 
day suppps. She has Oxfordshire picnics dedi- 
cated to Chekhov. She has Beatnik parties in 
smoky London basements, If you thought that 
soctalist ladies had dungies, boots and hennaed 
hair, you'd be relieved by Charlotte. 

What she has realised is that style can be a 
weapon in itself: “Just stating things in the most 
boring fashion with diabolical photographs isn’t 
going to wake up anybody, And that’s what 
houtnatism should be there for — to wake people 
up. Good journalism shoukd make you think.” 

_ Het opinions were formed at Birmingham 
University (Tt was the only one that would take 
me'). where post of her contemponinies were 
Northem and working-class, and where left 
wig politics were a matter of course. *] did all 
the usual kind of hassling and hustling and stu 
dent Committees; sitting down and shouting out 
and heaving the room ~ all that 

She ik no longer a member of any political 
party. but her beliefs remain unshaken. “I’ve al- 
ways voted Labour and | always will, My father 
doesn’t agree with me. He says, Just wait until 
you get a flat of your own and a family, and 
you'll change.”’ but I say, **No.”" I think that 
there are points when you can’t just think as an 
individual. You should do as much as you can 
for other people. What I hate about Tory-think- 
ing people is that it’s selfish —just a selfish desire 
to stay safe in one’s room.” 

Yes, but how can that be equated with writing 


ill still carry an fiehiina for what | believe in.” Dianu 
Winstanley, daughter of the Liberal peer 


atticles about the consumption of expensive 
goods in glossy magazines? “Fashion isn’t the 
preserve of the rich,” comes the reply. “L don’t 
say you have to buy things, I'm just writing ab- 
out what's atound and what's stylish. Anybody 
who takes all that literally must be bananas.’ 
Diana Winstanley was much the most active- 
ly committed of the people to whom I spoke, 
She comes from a political family her father is 
the Liberal peer Lord Winstanley = and haying 
taken a First in Social and Political Sciences at 
Southampton (she turned down a chance to go to 
Cambridge), she is now vice-chairman of her 
Jocal Labour Party in Vauxhall, She started life 


as a Young Liberal, but shifted to the Labour 
Party because it seemed better suited to her 
views, which are a delicate balance between a 
desire for radical social change (Diana says 
“Capitalist like other people say ‘Bastard*) and 
a belief in parliamentary democracy, How did 
her father feel about her swing to the left? 

‘It’s actually the feminism that irks him more 
than the socialism,’ she said. ‘It hits him at 
home because it means | won't do his washing- 
up!’ Thank goodness for the daily, except that 
she too requires political justification, “Dad's 
very much a sort of eccentric baronial lord. He 
desperately believes that the cleaning lady is on 
a par with him and that her réle in society is as 
valuable as his, but that he’s better off being a 
lord because he's naturally an administrator, 
and she's better off being a cleaning lady be- 
cause he'd be rubbish at it. As soon as he was 
made a lord he bought all these plus-fours and 
started striding around the countryside.” 

While he strides, Diana zips off to her office 
(public relations, just off Belgrave Square) in 
her VW Sciroceo, but lest anyone accuse her of 
hypocrisy it is only fair to say that once Diana 
has acquired some inside knowledge on how big 
business operates, she’s planning on settling 
down to the serious side of her life. ‘I'd like a 
career in politics, but not necessarily as an MP. 
Jobs that I’ve seen that have interested me are 
ones like working for the GLC’s Equal Opportu- 
nities office. 1 think that equality for women 
should be pursued in any place that you can pur- 
sue it, because I think that it’s so important.” 

But how is she — or anyone else — going to 
change the world when, as she readily admits, 
most people are motivated by essentially selfish 


aie 


‘This is d very clever liberal democracy we re dealing 


with here” Nick Hamm, RSC director 

concerns, and when organisations like the 
Labour Party or the trades unions can be as con- 
servalive and self-centred as the Tories’ There 
follows, verbatim, the best justification that | 
have heard from any middle-class intellectual 
socialist for persisting with their beliefs: ‘People 
are basically what they are and they won't 
change that much, so there may not be democra- 
tic ways in which I can put my views into action, 
Buteven so, | will still carry on fighting for what 
I believe in, even if | know that a lot of it won't 
come to fruition. [think it’s necessary not just 
for other people, but for myself — for my own 
conscience = that learry on fighting O ” 


Think pink! Why not? It’s young, it’s fresh, it’s 
summer and suddenly it’s chic to be radical. Again. 
By DAVID THOMAS, photographs by MIKE OWEN 
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For a distinctly dated look consider this season's resort wear. Long linear linen suits, elongated cricket sweaters, drop-waisted 


dresses and double-breasted tailleurs. Add fingerwaved hair and an insouciant air for that ultimate touch of déja vous 
Hair by Victor Vidal. Make-up by Leann Nealz. Photographed by Herb Ritts at the Los Angeles home of Joseph Monzio 


ABOVE. Left. Linen suit by Red Bass. £89 50, from Dash, 15 Chiltern Street, W1. Waistcoat, £2.50; bow tie, £2.50; both from Ent Your H + Road, SW3. Catton sme 

; : : : ' leart Out, 360 King’s Road, , ae 
Margaret Howell, 25 St Christopher's Place, W1. Jazz shoes, from £12 95, Pineapple Dance Studios, 7 Langley Street, WC2. Centre. Linen suit? £295, Ralph Lauren, 143 New aoe 
YV1. Straw hat, £70, Stephen Jones Millinery, 34 Lexington Street, W1. Shoes as before. Right Cotton jacket, £90; trousers, £46: cotton shirt, £26; all from Daniel Hechter, 10 Nite 
Sweet, W1. Waistcoat, £2 50, Eat Your Heart Out. Tie, £16, Crolla, 35 Dover Street, W1. OPPOSITE. Left. Wool cricket sweater, £45; cotton shirt, £31.45; tie, £19.90: all 
11-12 Gees Court, St Christopher's Place, W1 peapepphyrah te Daniel Hechter. Centre. Wool suit, £558 to order: cotton shirt £31 50: silk tie, £19.95; all from epson Depa 
Savile Row, W1. Right. Checked wool jacket, about £400 to order, Tommy Nutter. Silk cravat, about £23 50, Mulberry. Gl : mes, £2 85, from Selindges Br 
Thurtes glasses, about £8, from a selection at Eat Your Heart Out . ty. Gloves by Cornelia James, £2 85, 


Nutter, 11 
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oft White silk shirt with pleated front by | Blues, £62, from Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge, SW1_ Natural jungle straw hat inmmed with white and 


Hitt, £31.45, Mulberry. Wool trousers, part of a suit, £200, grey and white braces £8 50, from a selection; all from Margaret Howell, 25 St Chnstopher’s 
* Colton cardigan, £97.85; grey and white pleated linen skirt, £103; both by Sheridan Barnett from Taylor & Hadow, 37 Beauchamp Place, SW3, Liberty Regen 
Jusen Street, Maidenhead. Plum silk muffler, £3, from a Selection at Eat Your Heart Out, 360 King’s Road, Sw3 


tor Clouner, LA 


rH bee petersham, £70, 
igs £ Jones Millinery, 34 Lexington Street, W1. Right. Cream cotton cricket sweater with mivy, beige and maroon stripe at neck, about £39 95, from a selection at Dash, 15 Chiltern 
26.1. White cotton shirt, £33, Crolla, 35 Dover Street, WI. Navy and white spotted sik cr vat, about £23.50, Mulberry, 11-12 Gees Court, St Christopher's Place, W1 ABOVE Lett 

Otton ‘ ; : 


Place, WI Right Long 
t Street, W1: Rebecca 


yig 


JFRORITE. Left Ivory silky knit top with button at the shoulder, about £135; grey linen skirt, £120; both by Calvin Klein to order {rom Browns, 27 South Molton Street, W1. Jazz shoes, from 
-12.98, Pineapple Dance Studios. Centra. Tweed three-piece suit with double-breasted waistcoat, to order; cream cotton shirt, £35; silk club tie, about £26; all from Ralph Lauren. Right 
{ATM Conon cricket sweater with maroon and grey stripe at neck, about £39.95, from a selection at Dash. Off-white and butt Striped cotton shirt, £35, Ralph Lauren. Maroon silk ve, 
1980 Mulberry White cotton trousers, £64, Daniel Hechter ABOVE. Left. Grey Irishlinen jacket, £130; matching box-pleated skirt, £75; both from Margaret Howell. Maroon silk tie round 
8), £19 90, Mulberry. Plum silk muffler, £3, Eat Your Heart Out. Jazz shoes, from £12.95, Pineapple Dance Studios. Right. Wool double-breasted suit, £200; white wing-collared cotton 
MIN, £34) all fom Margaret Howell. Shoes as before 
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FOR WHOM THE GELLHORN 


Martha Gellhorn was one of the grander war correspondents, elegant in well-pressed 
khaki and always in the thick of the action: Spain, Omaha Beach, Java, Vietnam 
Israel. DAVID PRYCE-JONES met the veteran rolling stone, sometime wife to Ernest 

Hemingway, friend to the Roosevelts, at her latest temporary quarters in Wales i 


424 PHOTOGRAPHED BY TERENCE DONOVAN 


n Barcelona, it was perfect bombing weath- 
or ave the opening words of one of Martha 
jellhorn'’s reports from the Spanish civil 
var, Note the immediate conveyance of 

Inlace, occasion, danger. Few war corres- 

yondents have written as well, Few have 
atiended so much war, for that matter, Spain: was 
hor first big assignment, and one of its indirect 
consequences Was that Ernest Hemingway dedi- 
sated to her his Spunish novel For Whom the Bell 
folls. In Prague she witnessed the betrayal of 
Geehoslovakia, During the fighting years she 
was im Finkand, China, taly end France, and 
Germany with the Battle of the Bulge. Perhaps 
hermost astonishing moment Was to land on D- 
Day with the first hospital step et Omaha Beach, 
Afterwards, in Java, she sew the Japanese sur- 
render, and then the Dutch) ferlenag to defeat the 
nationalist Sukarno as he wow hes way to inde- 
pendence. Finally Vietnayy, and here, 

The Face of War collectes! & wwmber of her 
hestreports, but by no meens all. A dozen more 
hooks, mostly fiction, portray other discoveries 
of a veteran rolling stone. One of them signs off 
withthe epigraph, ‘In temporary furnished quar- 
ges at Claviers, Spetsai, Comino, Ieogne, Nax- 
wa, Antigua, Ta Xbiex, Lindos, Symi, Marsal- 
form, 1975-1977." It forms a short autobiog- 
Taphical poem all its own. 

Our paths happened to cross at the time of the 
Six Day War. A number of journalists were at 
the so-called King Solomon's Pool, near Beth- 
Ichem, listening to a briefing from an Israeli col- 
quel. This elegant apparition strolled in, with 
Impeccable shoulder-length hair, her khaki 
Clothes pressed — she often mentions her dislike 
(dirt and.disorder. Proper class, a living remin- 
dot af how these things used to be done im the 

heat days before imernational wire services 
ose hews, when good hard reporting was a 
torol good hand character, 

Missing her fellow war corre: : 

‘ive known as her buddies, she has more 
Qe less piven up as a War Correspondent, though 
he Announcement of a flare-up somewhere 
{Wickens the pulse, The latest temporary quar- 
es are unexpectedly in a sparkling white cot- 
{ie in Monmouthsture, with a view of the Bris- 
{o! Channel and nev dirt or disorder of the least 
WH. A iypeveriter aid (Wo cats by the name of 
Ruather and Sister keep her company. She says 
‘he wees nobody, though she has a couple of 
Shose old! friends to eall on in reavenny 

‘shetr vhe poes there to collect books 
Bublic library. She chain-amokes, Gardening ts 
EIEN pasion. “You do understand the distine- 
lt between loneliness and solitude, don't you? 
very day i free. This is the acme of self- 


- pitther ‘waes Followed by everyone li 
| Pau? as she wenn sown Sesorening lew ad 
< fo St Lowis, she thinks she went to 
3 en en William Burroughs, and certainly 
Sy Me that other mative son, T. S. Eliot, 
beim riding om the city’s street-cars. 
| (paNually she wea to Brym Mawr, ome of the 
Ono. miversities at the theme, and still today. 

whe Veli, whee set about writing her first 


novel, What Mad Pursuit, now unfindable. 
Properly browght-up young American ladies 
then used to catch transatlantic liners in the 
month of June, Martha Gellhorm was no exce} 
tion, though much too alert and intelligent 
have fitted into conventional society in Europe. 
To begin with, she was a pacifist, with the sim- 
ple notion that peace pon Franco- 
German friendship. In Paris, she jo a group 
of young French intellectuals who later founded 
a paper called La Lute des Jeunes, and travelled 
with them to Germany soon after Hitler came to 
er. The man who explained to them that 
azism Was a progressive sort of socialism was 
Otto Abetz, destined in 1940 to become German 
ambassador in occupied Paris. Lunching with 
the head of the Hitler Youth, Baldur yon Schir- 
ach, and his Rumanian boyfriend, she was dis- 
gusted to hear him shouting at his servant for 
ne the coffee, The trip made her leery of 
German contemporaries. Her pacifist j 
were shaken but not yet destroyed when she 
returned home, giving up Europe as a bad job, 

Harry Hopkins, who ran the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in the De- 
pression, hired her to write reports for him on 
how the welfare system was working, On 35 
dollars a week, she travelled all over the United 
States. When she told Hopkins of her reactions, 
he took her to meet Mrs Roosevelt who in tum 
said that she ‘must talk to Franklin’, ‘So | was 

ht to the White House. | was invited to din- 
ner. | was mad with indignation for the unem- 
ployed. I was twenty odd, and must have looked 
less, and | blamed them for not doing enough. 
Far from throwing me out, they sort of adopted 
me.’ The Trouble I've Seen, her book of stories 
which came out of this ex of the De- 
pression, had a foreword by H. G, Wells in 
which he called her*a very considerable writer 
indeed’. She had met Wells in the White House 
where she had become a hubitual guest. 

In Germany again in 1936 to write another 
novel, she had her eyes opened to the Nazis. 
Pacifism was converted into anti-Nazi militancy 
on the spot, and off she went to Spain, meeting 
up there with Herbert Matthews, a most experi- 
enced journalist, and Emest Hemingway. 

she says, lighting a cigarette, none of 
this is for publication, take the names out, wri- 
ters ovght to write instead of talking about them- 
selves. Do 1s Jam going to do her auto- 
biography for ber? Talk should be private, for 
the sake of haying fur. ‘Laughter is better than 
sex, and a preat deal harder to come by. 

Yes, I reply, but the trouble is that she is a 
celebrity in her own right, and the times were 
challenging, and the big names are impossible 


to keep out. 
Her life with Hemingway lasted until 1944, 
and in any case the have been recorded in 


a number of biographies. She makes a point of 
not reading them. ‘The uncomfortable word 
genius fits st as a writer,’ she thinks. As a 
man, he was pretty crazy. She found him La Fin- 
ca Vigta, his fe ee house Bs Anes In 1940, 
married, set on neymoon to 
Be ccacbad ina long ain be htint iece, 
*Mr Ma’s Tigers’ in Travels with Myself and 
Another®, in which Hemingway features as 
U.C. or Unwilling Companion. 
the front, they met the Chiang Kai-Sheks. 
Back i Hepvaiy the Dae Doeerveu wn lenient 
of show-acting in Hemingway's non-involve- 
ment with the war in Europe. Anxious to do 


Went to there 


what she could, she sailed to England on a cate 
yoy-ship loaded with ammunition, Hemingway 
travelled separately, and somehow in the tur- 
moil they failed to reunite as a couple, Hotels 
she mentions staying in during the war are them: 
selves a trail of her adventures, from the Palace 
Hotel, Kweilin, and the Social Inn on Tortola, 
the Dorchester and the Lincoln in Paris, to the 
Excelsior in Florence. 

Her D-Day scoop may have made Heil. 

way jealous of her. She simply went down ta the 
from which the hospital ship Was to sail, 
. and locked herself in the lavatory, 
“When we got there, the stretcher-bearers weit 
to pick up the wounded. When we had them 
temporarily on an LST, we heard thei speak. 
ing. They were German. Nobody had thought of 
providing food. We were there 36 hours, When | 
got back to London, the American PR office 
arrested me. No travel orders,’ The last diys of 
the war in Europe found her at Dachau. What 
she saw then, she says, brought about a prac 
nality change. Never again could she be an 
optimist about mankind, 

Withdrawing from war-reporting In 1948, she 
settled for a while ih Mexico, in Cuernuvien, 
and ed Sandy, her son, who Is now grown 
up, and in America. A spell in Rome followed, 
From 1954 to 1963 she was married to Tom 
Matthews, an engaging American Who rose to 
the top of the Time-Life empire, and |s also the 
author of several books. Chester Square Aimer 
icans, they had an open door, and all doors were 
open to them. Another cigarette, and she says, ‘| 
don’t think I was made for marriage.’ 

Much of her recent writing concems Africa, 
Where she has been on and off for years, driving 
a Toyota pick-up, pitching a tent here and there, 
‘I had a love affair with the land, the sky, the 
wild animals.’ First she lived on the coast up 
from Mombasa, then built herself a house at 
9,500 feet, up on the side of a voleanio in the Rift 
Valley, She was 13 miles from a neighbour, 23 
from a village, and her Swahili was inadequate. 

What she calls her pad in Chelsea always 
waits for her, but so much moving about has en- 
sured that there are few possessions in her life to 
be dirty or disordered. As for money, the slogan 
is ‘Hard come, easy go.’ One of her books was 
dedicated to Lady Diana Cooper, who treats her 
as a last surviving chum. Probably there are a 
good deal more of these than a visit to the cot- 
ane reveals, For instance, a new book on a side- 
table proves to be by Leonard Bernstein, with 
his inscription to ‘My beloved old buddy 
Martha’. Also a scrap never alarmed her, Sever- 
al of her contemporaries she labels liars, even in 
print. One prominently self-advaneing writer's 
Work, she lets drop, ‘is done with mirrors’. This 
is the style which ricochets in her prose too. 

‘All the places I loved you can't set foot in 
any more. Caribbean of the Indian Ocean 
coast of Kenya — planes fly in direct from Frank- 
furt.” Snorkeling is a great delight, and she is al- 
Ways searching out an unspoilt place for it, 
fi one such in Phuket Island at the bottom 
of Thailand. *But you turn your back and up goa 
dozen hotels.’ May as weil stay in Monmouth- 
shire, with Brother and Sister and the type- 
writer, for if there are no buddies, neither are 

the wear be 

Sees It as a new beginning, by no means 
an ending. What she also knows, and | know 
and she knows I know, is that exeitements will 
turn up. They altvays have. 0) 
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Hard Wood 


ADRIAN BAILEY on 


tough stuff from Spies 
a socks-up shrink _ 


Has the dark secret of Sigmund 
Freud finally been revealed, that he 
was, in fact, littke more than a 
charlatan? Has the father of 
psychoanalysis, the frock-coated, 
shrewd-cyed, self-appointed guide 
to the unconscious mind at last got 
his comeuppance? Has the seduc- 
tive philosophy been routed, the id, 
ego and super-ego left dismem- 
bered on the violently contested 
battleground of psychodynamics, 
along with the Oedipus complex 
and the pleasure principle? 

Following the wake of HJ. 
Eysenck’s three-pronged attack on 
Freud, and more recently Janet 
Malcolm's view of psychoanalysis, 
The Impossible Profession, comes 
The Myth of Neurosis (Macmillan, 
26 May, £7.95). The author is Dr 
Garth Wood and this, his first 
book, attempts to deliver a coup de 
grace, arguing that psychoanalysis 
and much of psychiatry is worse 
than useless, urging patients to free 
themselves from the tyranny of the 
‘neurosis’ label. Neurosis, says Dr 
Wood, doesn’t exist, the concept is 
‘dangerous nonsense’, and he 
proposes a socks-up, finger-out, 
chins-up therapy in place of 
analysis and pills. 

While engaged in the task of 
demolishing Freud, at whose door 
(19 Berggasse, Vienna 9) many of 
the problems of the twentieth 
century are laid, especially the 
permissive society, Dr Wood 
reserves several broadsides for 
psychiatry, and in particular the 
medico-biologist pill dispensers. 
‘Psychiatry is not a difficult sub- 
ject,’ says Dr Wood, ‘nor is it 
difficult to learn how to recognise 
and treat the large majority of 
psychiatric illnesses.’ And here 
comes the punch: *...it would take 
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the intelligent layman a long 


weekend to learn how to do it’ 


(author's italics). 

Among other shock-horror 
statements in Dr Wood's book is 
this: ‘If sex is no longer satisfying, a 
potent source of pleasure, wiry not 
merely give it up? [my italics]. Is it 
so Vitally important and if so, why?’ 
Dr Wood points out that Roman 
Catholic priests can endure the 
vows of chastity so why can't you? 
‘In reality very many people find 
that sex is a relatively unimportant 
and overrated part of their lives 
and are happy to do without it.’ 

Moral therapy is a hard-nosed, 
muscular, backlash philosophy 
against the permissive trend that 
encourages patients of psycho- 
therapy to abandon the 50-minute 
hour (the time that analysts allot to 
each patient) in favour of 50 press- 
ups, a theory based upon the indis- 
putable fact that physical well- 
being is a good foundation for 
mental well-being. 

Ever mindful of self-improve- 
ment, but lacking the vital spark, | 
went to meet Dr Wood at his 
spacious and elegantly furnished 
house in St John’s Wood. A white 
Porsche stood outside the garage. 
The next day Dr Wood was flying 
to Florida and to ask him why 
seemed superfluous since it was 
snowing outside. Sigmund would 
have deduced that | was envious, 
particularly as Dr Wood is psych- 
iatry’s answer to Warren Beatty — 
37, very slim, obviously fit, navy 
blue trousers and jacket over a 
matching, open-necked shirt, so 
that the general effect was almost 
macho Latin. Added to this is a 
keen intelligence, an assured no- 
nonsense debater’s delivery and a 
conviction of his own_ beliefs, 
forged no doubt by an education at 
Harrow, at Trinity College, Camb- 
ridge (where he took a degree in 
philosophy), and at the Royal Free 
Hospital where he qualified as a 
doctor. 

One of the more unusual aspects 
of Garth Wood's education is that 
he was trained as an Adlerian. It 
was Adler, the founder of Indi- 
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vidual Psychology who, you will 
remember, invented the term ‘in- 
feriority complex’. I have often 
wondered why Adlerians had kept 
such a low profile when they 
undoubtedly have a workable phi- 
losophy for today, a more dynamic 
DIY therapy than Freud's, or even 
Jung’s with his archetypes and 
mystic symbolism. Like Adler, 
Garth Wood is less concerned with 
the past than the here and now. 
‘T’'m notin the business of confront- 
ing the sterile issue of why we do 
things, but what we are going to do 
about the state in which we find 
ourselves.” He argues fora tougher, 
more rigorous and uncompromis- 
ing attitude towards what consti- 
tutes the real and the phoney psy- 
chiatric illness. Schizophrenia and 
manic-depression are real. The 
bogus patients include the psycho- 
path, who is merely evil — ‘I'm 
arguing for a rehabilitation of the 
concept of evil, I like to use words 
like “evil” and “bad”* — the drug 
addict, the alcoholic and those with 
abnormal personality disorders. 
These are self-inflicted problems 
and are not true illnesses. 

‘I believe that the reason so many 
people are unhappy today is 
because they’ve been conned into 
this ridiculous idea that they are 
entitled to a wonderful time. No 
one has a right to anything in this 
life —it has to be earned. Difficulty 
is what mental satisfaction is all 
about.” Essential to the philosophy 
of moral therapy, says the book, is 
that difficult tasks should actually 
be sought, that you should take the 
course that makes you feel least 
guilty, however arduous. All that 
moral therapy can offer is a life of 
struggle and brave confrontation of 
life’s problems in order to maxi- 
mise self-respect. 

Garth Wood believes that our 
self-esteem can be eroded by guilt 
in spite of our skill of rationalis- 
ation. ‘Rationalisation,’ said Dr 
Wood, crisply, ‘is an intellectual 
activity. Guilt is a gut instinct and 
will always shine through, so you 
end up in psychological pain if you 
ignore it.’ He also believes that we 


all have a choice in our feRy 
and at some point along the Tita 
we decide whether or not t Tolloy 
the route of evil, or of goodne 

It is here that I take issue with by 
Wood. As Freud maintaiied 
(come back Sigmund, all jg jaf: 
given), our characters are pail 
shaped by the example shown (6 iy 
by others, by the environment ff 
which we grew up, and principally 
— as Adler suggested — by fic 
natural inheritance of a will 1 
power and corresponding surenith 
or weakness of character. Oh ¥&; 
and a measure of those genes thai 
makes you you, and me me, 

Moreover, our genius at ratidii= 
alising our wrong-doings afd 
foibles can knock the stuffing Oat 
of guilt, especially where fé 
struggle for power is concerned: 
Power, the failure to achieve it, afd 
the competitive rivalries betwee 
family and friends — shat is thie 
major source of neurosis. 

This is where moral therapy may 
be able to help. Having been misléd 
in one’s choice of life-style, or hav= 
ing failed to compete successfully, 
or having been dealt (as Dr Wood 
put it) a ‘rotten hand in life’, theté’s 
no need to take refuge in the afal- 
yst’s consulting-room, or the Pill 
bottle. You can survive, and fe& 
education begins at home. Mofal 
therapy could be very efficacious, 
especially with those who already 
have a grip on self-discipline. But 
as a philosophy of life? 1 wonder. | 
like my friends the way they are: lat 
and self-indulgent, thin and drunk, 
weak and shiftless, friends perhaps 
because we are unable to take life 
too seriously, particularly a life that 
promised adamantine, glowine 
self-esteem. If my friends glowee 
with health and sparkled with uA 
tue, could I look them in the eye?! 
am reminded of the story about the 

- : , a crusade 
evangelist lady who, on @ ¢" si 
against drink and immorality, ** 
into a pub in search of ora 
habitué offered her a drink. Hd 
forbid,” said the lady, oaree 
rather have sex!’ The hab! 
regarded her with 


sympathy. 
faa 
‘Aye,’ he said, ‘who wouldnt 
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Wizard of Om 


ALEX BINGLEY on 

Andrew Harvey’s 

magical and mystical journey 
through Ladakh 


A Journey in Ladakh by Andrew Harvey 
(Jonathan Cape, 26 May, £8.50) is a magical 
mystery tour the Beatles would have loved. Up 
by the high airy edge of Tibet, mountains shine 
as if gold has been poured all over them. Sun- 
flowers and giant tulips beam slongside paths 
winding through green and gold valleys. Hail 
suddenly falls and clears leaving rainbow after 
rainbow spanning rocky gorges, an image of 
beauty transformed into a fairy tale by Ladakhi 
folklore: ‘When there is a rainbow in the moun- 
tains, we say the mountains are dancing. The 
rainbows are the scarves they wind round their 
wrists,’ 

This enchanted land has attracted the perfect 
chronicler, A brilliant 30-year-old Oxford 
academic, Fellow of All Souls and poet, Andrew 
Harvey finds that his journey has an intensely 
persona] value, described on the book-jacket as 
‘one which was tugging him away from the civil- 
ised melancholies and defences of Europe’. 

He sets out from Kashmir in a fearful contrap- 
tion ofa bus, crucial, a friend has told him, as the 
best method for approaching Ladakh, An 
acroplane service exists in summer but you miss 
the fear, the wonder and the magnificence of a 
route which passes through ring after ring of 
spectacular, tortured, brilliantly coloured 
mountains until, moving by slow degrees into a 
plateau edged and cradled by the Indus, you 
come to the long, fertile valley of Leh with its 
surrounding villages and monasteries, where the 
gods can appear, shielded from cynical eyes by 
walls of burning rock and snow. 

Everything in Ladakh has a comic version, 
and this aesthetically breathtaking route is 
viewed by Andrew Harvey while he is wedged 
for several days between two archetypal 
nightmare travellers. A fat German lady 
clutches his knee, screaming at each precipice, ‘1 
can't look! I mustn't look!” until, eventually, she 
Starts to see faces in the rock — Beethoven, and 

the Cardinal of Munich. And on his other side is 
a young green-faced Frenchman reading 
Kierkegaard in between puking very softly and 
politely into a puce plastic bag. 

The Frenchman, when his body has 
recovered, reveals a sensibility which charm- 
ingly epitomises the lunatic aspirations of so 
many hordes of hopeful Westerners searching 
for a new self among Eastern cultures and 
religions, ‘I have a very erratic and tender 
temperament! | want to believe in flying lamas, 
levitation, the raising of the dead, everything! | 
would like to levitate, Not just a few inches but 
right to the top of the room. I'd like to go and 
visit my mother in Provence, She is sitting by the 
window sewing. She has her usual sour, resigned 
expression...without any warning I float to the 
ceiling...Maman starts screaming. She clutches 
her heart. At last, after so many years of saying 
she is suffering from a bad heart, she has a real 
heart attack.’ 

At first it is the strangeness and especially the 
silence of Ladakh which Andrew Harvey can 
hardly believe. The rock faces like vast wind- 
palaces of red and ochre and purple, worked 
into fantastical shapes, water rushing in 
mountain streams alongside every path; the 
gentians and cornflowers and bright wild flowers 
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under a sky of many changing blues combine to 
create timeless, sudden initiations into joy, the 
real biography of the spirit, its true life, he feels, 
a life which art can only hint at. Oxford and all 
the complex civilised ironies and melancholies 
of Europe slide into the distance like the forgot- 
ten language of another planet. 

The great travel writers have always had a 
special skill for interpreting the language and 
idioms of the country in which they travel, Freya 
Stark painstakingly learnt Turkish, Bruce 
Chatwin has an extraordinary talent for convey- 
ing dialogue, Andrew Harvey comes from the 
same school and is perhaps more remarkable in 
his fluency in the several Indian dialects spoken 
in Ladakh. His first guide, however, is Ahmed, a 
Muslim boy whose language is familiar to any- 
one who has ventured further east than the Alps: 
‘Welcome, dear sir, Many welcomes, Here am I, 
Here you are. This is Leh. My name is Ahmed. | 
am very trustable. | am coming from the best 
hotel, It is near river, It js quiet, Very good 
people, dear sir, best people, Only 30 rupees 
one night, Very good room, All glass room, sir. 
View of mountains. Bath nearby,’ 

Ahmed knows all there is to know about Leh, 
Ladakh’s principal town, and the calé Pamposh 
is where ‘you will sce girls, you will see lamas, 
You will see foreigners, Every smell of the city 
you will smell,’ Pamposh has, like so much of 
Ladakh, all the fun of the fairground, A 
Kashmiri salesman flirts with a sulky [talian girl; 
an old Ladakhi noisily sips his tea; a German 
Rimbaud And dons oa anaes 
© Walls stare an 
incongruous galaxy of the famous who have 


become part of this last, beleaguered sty; 


Mighe ia 
of Tibetan Buddhism between the iin HERA 


der, 
Tibet, China and Pakistan Bosttice|hj's Ver at 
Mohammed Ali, Dorma Sum«:,ner and Pree the 
Carter, alongside Cranach's portrait of Manan 
1 


Luther inscribed “lot amo Martino’, joa} 
at Evel Knievel, Indira Gandhi and Ay 
teshvara with his thousand orange 
purple arms 3 
Sceptical of all he ts told, Andrew Harve 
begins to sense what Tibetan Buddtiesy; 5 af 
about as he explores Ladakh uring Fi 
seeing water all aroun, THULriny TAs eet 
conversation, glittering through the Low Hit 
the fields below, coursing between popia, Ten 
and willows in the moonlight, he feely tis FAK 
soothed, unhindered, abandoned and lifipy 
He sees the paths and bridges, rocks and hes, al 
moss bedecked in colourful, tattered priyer: 
flags Napping in the wind; surrounded by sfiriin 
to ancient gods of tempest and avalanche Dil 
out of whitening piles of huge dzo carte fia 
and bones, in mantra stones carved and Prigfitly 
painted with the words OM MAN] PADMF 
HUM. Throughout the little villages of Ladakd) 
are stupas, plaster and brick buildings whjéj 
house relics of samts or kings or very haly 
teachers, Each of the stupas's three party = jf) 
conical bottom, its bun-shaped middle and tye 
spire of red brick, topped by a crescent maf 
cradling a golden sun — is symbolic of a differey 
element, a Buddha, an ecstasy, so that the aaa 
with its painted images is like a parable, 
Guardians of Tibetan Buddhism are fjé 
monks and their Rinpoches, the head lami, 
Monasteries are great clusters of buildings est 
ing like birds among rocks. There is an Gif 
mously strong sense of merriment and fun inher 
ent in their religion, They dance and play=ié 
and tease, and are themselves mocked if @véy 
they enact their religious role with too vivid 4 
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sense of self-importance. Freedom from suffer - 
ing, from all suffering, in this life, is the aim of 5 


Buddhist philosophy and practice Andrew Har 
vey 1s told, ‘Such a vision is in the deepest seve 
comic because it denies any final significanee {6 
individual striving or tragic awareness, iily 
ultimate importance to the agonics and vighie 
tudes of the Ego.’ 

For an especially intelligent Westerner whoxe 
love poems are often of suffering survived 
through a strong sense of irony, whose energy ii 
as social as intellectual, this credo js a terrifyifif 
reversal of his own experience, The old Rift 
poche tells him, “Often when men say they afé 
helpless, trapped, imperfect, they are really say= 
ing, “I do not want to endure my own perleé 
tion.” It makes them more forgiving towards 
themselves. And who can blame them? Td 
understand that even despair at oneself can be i 
deception, perhaps the most dangerous; and {0 
discover an inner power, that is completely good 
and gentle, is frightening; it robs us of every 
comfort, every safety in resignation or irony, 

In a wild dance at one of the monasteries; 
Andrew Harvey sees the Ego, an effigy laid of 
the ground, splashed with all the paints of desite; 
savagely cut apart by a monk with the head 
of a deer symbolising Awareness. ‘The Detf 
Dancer swayed above the body of the dismetit- 
bered Ego, swaying backwards and forwards; 
opening Out his arms, miming an enorme 
laughter that embraced the world.’ 

Ladakh, with its Kubla Khan landscape; 
survives but between Chinese oppression on orie 
side and cassette tapes of The Who belt 
imported from the other, the Ladakhis need i 
their fierce humour for this beguiling portralt at 
another world to remain true, 1 
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Lowell life 


HUGO WILLIAMS reviews 
lan Hamilton's 

eagerly awaited biography 
of the poet and critic 


The only difficulty in reviewing a 
book like Robert Lowell, a Bio- 
graphy by lan Hamilton (Faber, 9 
May, £12.50) is in putting it down 
long enough to pick up your pen. It 
isn'ta book one ‘finishes’. It is more 
likely to start something. 

For any writer today, Lowell is 
the magnificent example: stylish, 
prolific, innovative; the man you 
take down when you forget what a 
poem is, supposing you ever cared. 
Lowell wasn’t the first to realise 
you didn’t need a mask to speak of 
personal things openly — Meredith 
comes to mind — but he was the 
fe who “made it new’ this time 
around. If his unremitting bnilli- 
ance led us to suppose he stepped 
effortlessly into the réle of great 
Mah, we can now see what it cost 
alm: probably his sanity and 
teftainly his old age. His last wife 
described his death, at 60, as ‘a 
Suicide of wish’. Most affecting of 
all. We can see how very unpromis- 
fg Was the original material. 
[think most people had an idea 
‘hat Lowell wasn’t quite as nice as 
Ais poetry. They can’t have known 
SOW early the Hyde in him showed, 
8f how often he predominated. 
__Lowell’s birth was altogether too 
Sofrect: the result of an all but 
Sifanged marriage between a 
tather's girl from one great Boston 
‘amily and a chinless wonder from 
*hother. Many years later Lowell 
*&s told by his psychiatric adviser, 
Mervill Moore, who was probably 
“@¥ing an affair with his mother in 


jousts,” 


passing, that he had been an 
unwanted child. It would have 
been extraordinary if it had been 
otherwise in a family so dedicated 
to their own tight little corners of 
self-delusion. 

Lowell Senior was in the navy. 
This wasn’t convenient for his 
grand wife, who made him quit and 
join Lever Bros, the soap firm. 
‘Bob is the only man in America 
who really believes it is criminal to 
buy Ivory soap instead of Lux,’ she 
mocked. Hamilton has got hold of 
a telling account of the Lowell 
household under flu. The Com- 
mander moves into the corridor to 
be out of the way, thereby getting 
into it. Madame catches the germ 
and shows how it should be done, 
reposing in regal splendour, a 
perfected image of herself. 

By four, Lowell was ‘a keen 
student of enslavement. From his 
father he learned that decency and 
good intentions can be abject.” No 
lesson was ever more diligently 
applied. Lowell was soon obsessed 
with Napoleon. He had the names 
of 40 French generals by heart. He 
used to study his mother’s copy of 
Plutarch, in which there was a 
picture of Alexander, and compare 
the conqueror’s strong chin with 
hers. ‘Mother and I loved knocking 
our heads together until they bled. 
We couldn’t do without it for a 
day.’ How fierce and sexual must 
be the spark embedded in the heart 
of a boy obliged to fight his mother 
as well as his father, as husband as 
well as son. (Much later in the book 
a freak of grammar led me to sup- 
pose Lowell had in fact slept with 
his mother, I was so attuned to the 
possibility.) ‘It was from these early 
Hamilton writes, ‘that 
Lowell had his first taste of rhet- 
oric, of argument pursued for the 
sake of wit and word play, rather 


than for any just or true solution.’ 
Hamilton doesn’t italicise the last 
phrase because he doesn’t need to. 
He has a whole book to make it 
plain. 

The nickname ‘Cal’, which 
Lowell stuck to all his life, was part 
Caliban and part Caligula, ‘the 
least popular Roman emperor with 
all the disgusting traits, the de- 
pravity that everyone assumed Cal 
had’. Lowell recalled later how 
boys would sniff his shoes and 
pretend to faint. One gets the 
picture. One is meant to. But in the 
end, despite the proposed maso- 
chism, it is an odour of self-love 
that comes most strongly off this 
life. The weight of narcissism, 
which Lowell really had to carry, is 
so overpowering that one only 
notices it when it is momentarily 
lifted, as when he hurls himself into 
love and marriage with one high- 
powered woman after another, 
with never a care for his own skin. 

At eleven, Lowell was already 
eloquent in his own barbed 
defence, or claimed to have been: 
‘You ask me to thank you forgiving 
me what I hate. Why want to be 
better than everyone else if you 
aren't? Why must I owe my parents 
two thousand dollars when my 
allowance is 25 cents a week?’ 
Imagine being a weak man with 
that for a son. No wonder Lowell 
Senior escaped to the maritime 
museum with his ivory slide-rule. 

Lowell's father was small beer. 
His real conquests were of brute 
strength, on the playground. He 
fed the heroic aspect in retrospect: 
‘With my arm broken from a 
previous dust-up, I strode into 
battle against an enemy gang and 
stood off multitudes with my 
garbage-can lid as a shield, a little 
girl a head shorter than I was anda 
boy hardly old enough to walk on 


two feet.” Who is he imagining 
himself as? Hector? Achilles? Or 


just Napoleon? ‘I wanted to handle 
and draw strength from my scar,’ 
he wrote. It says a lot about his life- 
long view of himself as combatant, 
warrior king; an image which 
would surface in more sinister form 
in his later manic transformations 
when late at night the ramparts of 
words would break down under 
drink and exhaustion, revealing a 
man who could at the least tolerate 
the bullies of this world. That 
highly subjective _ playground 
memory was a blueprint for all 
Lowell's later battles. 

The boy who had thought he was 
doing well if he came nineteenth in 
a class of 27 put himself, aged 
sixteen, through a course of intense 
forced self-improvement: reading, 
writing and a kind of religious self- 
sufficiency. (He never learned to 
spell or join up, which has pro- 
duced a welter of ‘sics’ throughout 
this book.) So that when Ford 
Madox Ford visited Harvard he 
found Lowell ‘the most intelligent 
person he met in Boston’, 

Harvard was his destiny of 
course, or rather his mother’s; he 
therefore resolved to treat it as a 
joke. He got a slightly older girl to 
visit him in college and became 
‘engaged’. His ternble parents 
complained to hers, Lowell got 
hold of the note, confronted his 
father with it and knocked him 
down while his mother looked on. 
Like the Playboy of the Western 
World, he fled from his father’s 
house and into legend. Instead of 
travelling west, he went south, into 
the arms of the ‘fugitive’ poets John 
Crowe Ransom and Allen Tate in 
Tennessee. “To have captured a 
Lowell from Boston was almost a 
political victory for these literary 
secessionists. For Lowell the pilgri- 
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mage was wholly literary.’ He 
pitched his tent, uninvited, in 
‘Tate's garden and breathed heady 
air, When Harvard friends brought 
his fiancée down ‘the message from 
the master’s tent was that the 
master was now living ina different 
world.” Lowell learned everything 
early. Five years later Ransom 
could write to him: ‘I don’t know 
who has grown up in verse more 
than you, these last few years; 
mostly, I think, by way of giving up 
the effort to communicate more 
than was communicable, and by 
consulting the general reader's 
traditional range of intelligence 
rather than your own private 
article,” Lowell had conquered 
even his own obscurity, His trium- 
phal progress had begun, 

Still, there is no question of 
Hamilton being overawed by his 
subject. From the very first page he 
exercises a fine satirical control 
over his rather grotesque material, 
more in the style of an cighteenth- 
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century biographer than your 
pious modern researcher, an 
approach which may unnerve 
those more slavish Americans and 
scholars, if only because he is 
English, But then Lowell was 
always at least half English: 
Boston, an English-style public 
school, Southern gentlemen for 
gurus, he even married and settled 
here finally, His English friend 
Grey Gowrie says that being with 
Lowell in America was more like 
being with his old Eton and Oxford 
chums than any American he 
knew, They had the same jokes. I 
find this more telling about Lowell's 
actual poctry than almost anything 
else in the book. 

It was apparently Hamilton’s 
assurances, while undergoing posi- 
tive vetting from Lowell's three ex- 
wives, that he had no intention of 
pulling any punches as to the 
endearing Lowell temperament 
that got him the job of biographer 
— in the face of stiff competition. 


Not that he is immodest. The word) in his manner of line-bre = 


‘T’, meaning Hamilton, appears for 
the first time on the last page of the 
book, rather late fora man who was 
closer than anyone else to Lowell 
the writer in his final English 
period, although | think I can 
detect his presence at the lunch in 
L’Escargot when Lowell, claiming 
to be the King of Scotland, draws 
the entire restaurant into consult- 
ation over a projected book of 
‘world poetry’. 

Lowell always took Hamilton's 
opinion seriously. A life-long mad 
corrector of his own work, he 
would apply Hamilton's sugges- 
tions on the spot, a fact which is 
clearly apparent in his later work. 
Hamilton is also a poet and it isn’t 
hard to hear Lowell gathering back 
some of his own influence from 
Hamilton in his later poems, 
Compare Lowell’s ‘Seesaw’ with 
Hamilton’s earlier ‘Aftermath’, 
‘Awakening’, or ‘Home’ for 
undeniable echoes, particularly 
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and a certain fragile ea * 


wouldn't be the first time 
master has listened harg to his 
listener — one thinks of Poy | 
with Yeats — and Hamilton ig 3 
persuasive commentator. 
No ordinary ‘life’ then, but the 
crossroads of two lives, q RR 
meeting, in which the Powers of 
subject and biographer are 
uniquely matched, Age, national: 
ity, experience and talent have 
made Hamilton almost cerily ideal 
for the task. With the Possible 
exception of murder and bad 
grammar the book has everything 
demanded of a bestseller: fame, 
aristocracy, drugs, madnas, 
tragedy. The man was even beautiz 
ful. If the book doesn’t get into the 
non-fictional lists it will only be 
because those lists are swamped 
with snobbery and self-abusemenj 
manuals, which would be mer 
truthfully placed on the fietiaa 
side, if anywhere. 0 


FINE ROMANCE 


NICHOLAS SHAKESPEARE on 
a Tolkien tale is aie 
from the Argentine writer 
Manuel Mujica Lainez 


A windswept piece of real estate off the 
Patagonian coast is Argentina’s most 
famous claim to something not her own 
Less contentious, and more successful, 

is her claim to the tradition of Western 
culture. As Jorge Luis Borges, that South 
American Homer, has written, ‘we have a right 
to this tradition greater than that which the 
inhabitants of one or another Western nation 
might have.’ The reason? Because Argentine 
writers can handle European themes ‘without 
superstition, with an irreverence which can 
have... fortunate consequences *. The Wander- 
ing Unicorn, by one of Argentina’s leading 
authors, Manul Mujica Lainez, is a case in 
point. Just as Chrétien de Troyes drew on 

the tales of Welsh bards visiting Poitiers to 
create something new in his Arthurian rom 


ances, so has Lainez drawn on Chrétien — with AY 


as great effect. 

The Wandering Unicorn, first published in 
1965 and superbly translated in this edition by 
Mary Fitton (Chatto & Windus, 14 April, £8.50 
hardback, £4.50 paperback), is a tale told by a 
sensuous, learned and very frustrated fairy. The 
beautiful fairy is the product of a mixed marriage 
between a wicked fairy and a king of Scotland 
(an interesting combination in the light of 
Peron’s descent from a Scottish grandmother). 
Every Saturday, she is condemned to change 
into a serpent-woman, and never let her hus- 
band see her in this guise. If he should, she will 

-be condemned to immortality. Once a week, 
Melusine duly confines herself to the bathroom, 
until, such being human nature, her noble knight 
of Lusignan decides to take a peck. Thrashing 
about in the wooden tub, he spots her scaly tail 
and vampire wings, Melusine lets out the first of 
her famous shricks. Her life of ‘tiresome immor- 
tality’ has begun. 
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It is. a punishment which allows her to explain 
and enliven the medicval world without reti- 
cence, and illustrate its relevance to the modern 
reader, ‘Man is a Constant,” she observes. ‘He 
will change his gods, his rulers, the sort of clothes 
he wears and his notions of comfort, but he 
himself i any epoch is the same.’ With the 
Centunes at her fingertips, Melusine cites Freud 
likens herself to a helicopter and occasionally 
mocks our expectations of French Romance by 
introducing “a regulation hermit’. In her rock- 


crystal spectacles, she hovers invisibly above this 
world and weaves a detailed tapestry of courtly 
love and uncourted lust. 

The ‘unico’ of her story is one of her Negi: 
timate descendants, a young boy called Ain, 
whom she spics in 1174 meandering throu 
France. Passionately taken with him = 
reminds her of the noble Peeping Tom = 
Melusine flutters after Aiol, from public tourna: 
ments to sumptuous feasts, on his quest for te 


»\\ Holy Lance found by his great-grandfather iA 


Antioch. Unfortunately, her role is that of 
Jealous voyeuse. ‘He doesn’t even know | 
exist,” she laments. The volatile Aiol begins 8) 
inflaming and ends up by satisfying the pasion 
of not only elderly countesses but also his sistef: 
Melusine is doomed to look on, biting her magig 
nails and ranting at ‘the drearily non~cartal 
tinges’ of her position. Things seem to bright8# 
when her mischievous mother reappear 
disguised asa bearded witch. ‘Oh all right,’ she 
cackles and agrees to Melusine’s plea for 2 
beautiful body’. The trouble is, it is the body of 
man, which makes her more anguished thaf 
ever. As Sir Melusine, she escorts Aicl 18 
Jerusalem. By day they fight the Infidel undef 
the banner of Baldwin, the Leper-King. BY 
night, they share an infuriatingly innocent bed: 
while fending off the attentions of lascivicl8 
courtiers like Madame Agnes. ‘Gossip said 882 
made a mouthwash of her urine: excellent fF 
the teeth... but I must say, it tended to di 
Courage one from kissing her.” Eventually th& 
saga of impossible and unrequited love come (8 
a bleak end. Aiol dies shortly after finding BR 
relic, leaving Mclusine with all the time in #8 
world to write her memoirs. ai 
\As Borges writes in his preface, The Wande® 
ing Unicorn is a ‘glowing dream set if the 
past’, in the tradition of Stevenson, Hugo a8 
Ariosto, Yet it is not an escape into the RAE 
Beneath the humorous, huxuriant surface, the 
is a world of implacable cruelty’; vying with 
kings like Oberon, so small he used a drink! 3 
glass as his helmet, are kings like Baktwin, eo 
roded with hideous sores, teeth showing * “a 
his lips should have been. Just like the unice’® 
this dazzling, accessible novel combing oe 
down-to-earth strength of the horse #! 
magical powers of its hora. 0 


Lost girls 


EMMA TENNANT on 
Joyee Johnson's Fifties 
memoir, when men were 
On the Road and women 


on the shelf 

The Fifties in America. Yes, those 
Fifties when girls just out of school 
did their best to look 50, like Doris 
Day who is forever 50; when the 
Sixties weren't even a twinkle in 
Allen Ginsberg’s eye. That, at first 
sight, is the subject of Joyce John- 
son's memoir Minor Characters 
(Picador, 6 May, £2.50) - along 
with those phenomena Of (ne times 
Jack Kerouac, Neal Cassady and 
the whole rootless bunch of staring- 
eyed, existentialist pre-hippies 
known as beats. 

But the book’s about much more 
than that. Joyce Johnson has set 
herself the supremely difficult task 
of writing down the past without 
falling into sentimentality or falsity: 
that she has succeeded shows in the 
growing fascination of the reader — 
for the initial reaction of ‘no, not 
again’ is quickly replaced by a 
fecling that this is a place one has 
not been to before. That the author 
was Kerouac’s girlfriend is mport- 
ant, but not crucial. It’s the insights, 
the delicacy of observation, that 
count, and so strong are they that 
one is almost Jeft with the impres- 
sion that the book was actually 
Written by an outsider. 


Pethaps some of the reasons for 
Rat impression lie in the alicnation 
Of Fifties woman. Time and again 
SS see @ male world that isn’t only 
'hleeted in politics and finance, a 
Sale world so all-consuming that 
omen had hardly any place in it at 
aH Here, Johnson on Fee Dawson, 
Sola young man no doubt as 

istible and dashing as you can 

id 'em: “If { weren't in love with 
46k and maybe going away | might 
* Tempted to become Fee's “old 
a)» Sraghten him out a litte, 
< wo Up the studio, contribute to 
“4 font, have a baby or two, 
' ae one Of those weary, quict, 
‘ “crificing, widely respected 
¢, ne” brought by their men to the 
bis * on occasional Saturday 

its in the; J hirift-st 
hs, ' ump tnritt-shop 
“S made interesting with 


beads. Even a very young woman 
can achieve old-ladyhood, become 
the mainstay of someone else's self- 
destructive genius.’ 

And later, acknowledging the 
impossible closed door between 
herself and the world of men: ‘In 
Fee there are echoes of Jack and 
Allen that I'm responsive to in men. 
Some pursuit of the heightened 
moment, intensity for its own sake, 
something they apparently find 
only when they’re with each other,’ 
Joyce Johnson has the wit to note 
with mock astonishment that in 
1977, after ‘years of a stable and 
sustaining second marriage, after 
all the messages of Women’s Liber- 
ation that battered the Seventies, 
John Clellon Holmes wrote in his 
preface to a new edition of GO: 
“Did we really resemble these 
feverish young men, these centre- 
less young women” — and says of 
the women in his roman a clef that 
they’re a “type rather than an indi- 
vidual”. He can’t quite remember 
them — they were mere anony- 
mous passengers on the big Grey- 
hound bus of experience.’ 

Maybe the intolerable situation 
between the sexes was why the 
Greyhound bus, or at least travel- 
ling — travelling light as the old 
saying went — was de rigueur for 
the men. Kerouac came in and out 
of Johnson’s life with yo-yo regu- 
larity — and sometimes, like a yo- 
yo, the string simply went limp and 
he couldn't be pulled back. He was 
on the road, he made the road a 
celebrity, and the stardom it 
brought drove him to madness and 
drink. He’d been looking, he said, 
for ‘girls, visions, everything; 
somewhere along the line the pearl 
would be handed to me.’ All he got 
was a pearler of a hangover — but 
the world was impressed. As 
Ginsberg moaned his How! and the 
first round object went up into 
space, the name was coined for this 
dotty, last-of-the-doomed-artist 
breed — beatnik. Kerouac, as much 
a symbol of his times as Warhol of 
his, could never escape the label 
How lucky he was to have the love 
of Joyce, this witty and moving 
memoir tells. 

Love — has it gone out? Cer- 
tainly the selflessness of women in 
the Fifties has taken a dive, to be 
replaced by better relations with 
men, a less desperate sense of 
exclusion. In Minor Characters, 
Elise has to be the most touching of 
her species at that time. Ginsberg, 
who describes her as an ‘intellectual 
madwoman’ and says he’s always 
been attracted by the race, ‘takes 
her home that first night to his 
apartment on East Seventh Street 
and they make love — an act his 
analyst would have approved of 
and hers might have viewed quite 
negatively’, That's it for him — 
‘thus Elise was a moment in Allen’s 
life. In Elise’s life, Allen was an 


eternity.’ 0 
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Camp beds 


VALERIE GROVE on 

a brittle comedy 

of manners and marriage _ 
4 la Manhattan 


A marriage in which a gay friend is 
encouraged to come and sleep on 
the sofa indefinitely is a marriage 
to watch. 

Janet Hobhouse is already 
accomplished at couples teetering 
on some sort of brink. Her second 
novel, Dancing in the Dark 
(Jonathan Cape, 2 June, £7.95), 
unusually for a second novel, 
justifies all the praise lavished on 
her first, Nellie Without Hugo. 

Gabriella and Morgan, at 32 
secure in their recession-proof 
media-ish jobs and their comfort- 
able child-free Manhattan life, 
edge towards gnarled coupledom. 
He is sapping her joie de vivre (he 
disapproves of discos) while she is 
clinging to her lost twenties and 
wants to have fun, fun, fun. Hence 
the languid presence of Claudio, né 
Claus, on their sofa. His band of 
boys and their gay clubs ginger up 


Gabriella’s otherwise undemand- 
ing existence, 

All their friends think they have 
a great marriage, as is often the case 
when a split looms. They have 
reached that singular stage where 
Gabriella has to curb her happy 
nature out of fear of killjoy 
Morgan. Capable, witty and 
caustic by nature, she has become 
timid when suggesting jollics, 
exhausted in advance by all the 
arguments, and is thrown into a 
panic by dutiful evenings alone at 
home together. 

On this couple in crisis Janet 
Hobhouse turns her unflinching 
kohl-linered gaze. 

There is a very funny and oddly 
familiar episode where wife 
orchestrates a big reconciliation 
and = flame-rekindling scene 
(candles, costly claret, bouilla- 
baisse) which inevitably misfires 
(‘They had then eaten their meal in 
total silence, broken only by a final 
sarcastic “Thanks” on Morgan's 
part and “Go to hell” 
Gabriella’s’). 

Janet Hobhouse is good on the 
cosiness of self-esteeming two- 
somes and their oughts: ‘We ought 
to do something about the 
Kaplans; we ought to see that play; 
we ought to think about the 
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summer; we ought to talk about 
what's happening to us,’ as 
opposed to the genuinely free- 
wheeling gay life where the only 
question is which disco tonight and 
then your place or mine. 

But in the end she agrees with 
Judith Viorst that Married is 
Better. Another drifting friend, 
Kate, is using the central couple as 
a crash-pad, her husband having 
run off with her best friend. In her 
state of desperation to be back in 
cosy coupledom she is the most 
genuinely stricken figure. 
~ The question of whether any of 
this matters enough to move us 1s 
vindicated by Janet Hobhouse’s 
brilliant observation and humour. 
She uses two dramatic set-pieces: 
first; the Christmas country house- 
party — lots of laughs as the gays 
bring along silent oriental chefs 
and an over-carnest Frenchman — 
and second, the whisking of every- 
one to foreign parts, there to work 
out or play out their domestic 
crises, Maybe Mexico will do the 
trick. If not, they can at least get 
divorced there. A minor earth- 


yo, 


quake helps things along a bit. 

At the start Gabriella was just 
getting a few thrills by flaunting her 
self-congratulatory _ fag-haggery 
around the clubs, and even luring 
one of the boys back to her bed, As 
she straightens herself out she 
becomes intensely irmtated with 
the camp coterie — and the wonder 
is that she did not do so earlier: 
Claudio, for instance, addresses 
everyone as ‘Sweetums’, 

It is an intelligently organised 
novel. Ms Hobhouse, mid-Atlantic 
woman (b. New York, read 
English at Oxford), has an unerring 
feel for the props and trappings of 
her characters’ daily lives — an 
American author's strength — and 
is also thoroughly in touch with 
their emotions and reasons — an 
English thing. 

She dedicates her novel toa gang 
of eight (some cosmopolitanly 
named: Cable, = Jean-Loup, 
Murdoch and Tory) which lends 
confidence. She is thoroughly at 
home among the Manhattanites. 
More extraordinarily, she makes 
one care what becomes of them. 0 
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Betrayal: Pinter scripts, 
Spiegel produces, 2 
Kingsley acts his dhoti off 


and JOHN HEILPERN loves it 


A movie version of Harold Pinter’s 
Betrayalis more than welcome. In 
its way, it comes as quite a surprise. 

It is produced by the veteran 
Sam Spiegel — a man more iden- 
tified with Hollywood — epics 
(Lawrence of Arabia, Nicholas 
and Alexandra). Yet here he is 
producing a modest, thoroughly 
English drama which has only 
three characters. Perhaps Spiegel 
has caught the lightning: at every 
level more and more British talent 
(Chariots, Local Hero, Michael 
White’s low-budget film Moon- 
lighting) offers a confident alter- 
native to traditional Hollywood 
values. Betrayal — even if it is 
billed Sam Spiegel’s Betrayal — is 
another fine example of a British 


Have son, 
will travel 


Robert Louis Steverison did jt with 
a donkey. Graham Greene did ij 
with his aunt and Danie] Topolski 
has just finished doing it with his 
father. Travelling, of course, is the 
common link betwen this othor- 
wise unlikely trio, travelling and 
thereafter writing a book about the 
adventure. Whether Topolski 
Junior's peripatetic record yill 
achieve the literary acclaim of his 
famous predecessors remains to he 
seen (Travels with my Father is 
published on 26 April by Elm Tree 
books, £9.95), but where young 
Dan undoubtedly scores over 
Messrs Stevenson and Greene js 
that Ais travelling companion is 4 
ercat deal more famous than either 
Modestine or the madcap Augusta. 
If the prose at times lacks polish 
there are plenty of famous names 
to make up for it. 

If you have never heard of Feliks 
Topolski it can only be because you 
are very, very young, much (ae 
young to remember the Second 
World War and the rich assortment 
of extra-military heroes it threw 
up. Feliks Topolski was one ¢f 
them. Ina nutshell he was a war aff 
ist, the artist of the last war, but 
the very notion of putting Feliks 
Topolski in a nutshell is like tryif 
to play Rachmaninov on a mout 
organ. Though I am not very, very 
young and have vague recolle¢= 
tions of ration books and National 
Service, I confess that the namé 
Feliks Topolski rang only a distant 


movie which until recently would 
not have been financed because al 
things British were thought to be 
too parochial, without “inter 
national appeal’. Saat 
This may also be Harold Pinter's 
best movie script. He's a bettéf 
adapter, | think, of his own plays 
than of the works of others (Aces 
dent, The French Lieutenant’ 
Woman) in which he can come 
close to arch self-parody. But hers; 
in partnership with Betrayal's 
excellent director David Jones - 
formerly of the RSC and bee 
happily of late with the Brookly 
Academy — Pinter isat his best am 
has done more than merely ote 
his own theatre script. Betray ° 
not, thank goodness, a filmed P x 
It exists in its own right. a ; 
Jones has got Pinter’s Copii 
phobic play to breathe: Of ut 
simply, Betrayal looks and 3 
as filmed plays never do eco 
Jones has also got three ae 
able performances ~ a 
remarkable and one 
mance — from his three ac 
Kingsley plays Robert, © 
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bell Fortunately the blurb on the 
dust-jacket filled me in nicely. *Fe- 
hiks Topolski is unique in the world 
of art,” it OCs. ‘He has spent a life- 
tiene recording on a global scale the 
changing character of the twentieth 
century, he has travelled to every 
qiajor historical happening in the 
jast 40 years and is currently at 
work on a 600-foot pictorial 
memoir, his representation of the 
course and character of the last 60 
years.” Hardly the stuff of nutshells 
HOU SCC, 

It is this living legend, then, that 
accompanics Daniel on his wan- 
derings and without intending to 
disparage the author I shall at this 

int refer to him simply as ‘son- 
of-Feliks’ and dwell a while on the 
hook. Itis bad luck or possibly bad 
judgment that the Topolski team 
chose South America for their 
(Odyssey — that elusive continent 
has in recent years been the subject 
af two classics: Paul Theroux’s 
fatagonian Express and Bruce 
(Chatwin's In Patagonia. A hard 
double act to follow and to be fair 
Daniel docs not attempt it. Travels 
with my Father is a free-booting, 
kiecancering Boy’s Own adven- 
ture yarn with Our Gallant Heroes, 
fidre et fils, scen alternately 
slumming it in doss-houses in Lima 
and living it up with jet-setters in 
Rio. Feliks naturally took sketch- 
hook and pencil along with him 
4nd Dan packed his Instamatic, so 

even if you tire of the tales of 
hookers with hearts of gold who 
\Wear they are only doing it to save 
enough to buy a shoe shop so that 
they can give their kids a decent 
¢ducation, there are plenty of 
pretty pictures to look at. Two 
Aspects in particular struck me as 


\sed’ publisher who endures the 
Knowledge of the long affair 
between his wife, Emma (Patricia 
Hodge), and his closest friend since 
College days, Jerry (Jeremy Irons), 
literary agent. You couldn't wish 
losee better acting; Jeremy Ironsis 
looserthan in recent roles, and bril- 
llant. You feel you know this 
attractive man with his brittle self- 
tonfidence and vague sense of 
Quilt and commitment. His useful 
‘omanticism has no spine, Patricia 
Odge, remote as Pinter's women 
tend to be, does not overplay 
the “mysteriousness’, as Pinter’s 
Yettesses tend to do — in every 
ssture, every flicker of her eyes, 
she holds something in reserve. As 
tma she becomes a victim: she 
ttays both her husband and 
fattaps her lover. The husband 
Wes her; the passionate affair 
ron to an inevitable end. It is, 
“Ver, a special gift and seeret of 
we Hodge that she manages to 
, Cogs us that throughout the 
tte Svea the marriage she has 

be W never betrayed herself. 
€0 Kingsley is superb. As the 


remarkable about the enterprise 
The first was how Feliks, at the 
grand old age of 73, coped with 
such a strenuous physical ordeal — 
and second how father and son got 
on with each other for so Jong and 
In so close a relationship . Most 
people | know would be ready to 
throttle either one of their ageing 
parents after a long weekend, as 
the agonies of family Christmases 
testify. One more glance at the 
dust-jacket to find out exactly who 
Danny boy was, Yes, here it was, 
35-year-old son of Polish-born 
artist. Feliks blah blah, widely 
travelled blah blah, one-time 
television producer and presenter 
blah blah, well known as coach for 
the Oxford Boat Race crew — good 
heavens and this in a Hickey or 
Dempster or Lady Olga column: 
‘Dan Topolski Tousle-headed 
Romeo seen dancing at String- 
fellow's with...’ 1 set off to meet 
man and boy in Feliks’s studio 
under the arches of Hungerford 
Bridge hard by Waterloo station. 
When all you know about a chap is 
that he has been to every major his- 
torical event in the last half-century 
and has just drawn a 600-foot 
mural to prove it — oh and that his 
second wife is half is age which 
makes him older than his father-in- 
law, you cannot help forming some 
sort of impression of the guy before 
you meet him. I had this image of a 
larger-than-life figure built on 
Charlton Heston lines, the 
machismo of his torso belied by a 
delicately sculpted profile, striking 
bone structure exuding dollops of 
what media folk call charisma, I 
have once or twice been invited to 
lunch at the Polish Club in Exhibi- 
tion Road which is peopled with 


betrayed husband his performance 
is as flawless as those of Jeremy 
Irons and Patricia Hodge — yet 
something more: emotionally 
charged. From the moment he 
appeared on the screen I was 
riveted by his portrait of controlled 
malice, Of the three characters, he 
plays the most sensitive and the 
most complex. But it is Kingsley’s 
supreme achievement that he 
makes us fear him and feel for him 
in the same moment, We can never 
be certain what he may do next. In 
his masochistic way, his Robert will 
also betray. He is a powerful man 
and when his eyes aren't downcast 
they belong to the devil. One of our 
most respected classical actors, 
whereas in Gandhi Mr Kingsley 
gave a bravura performance in 
Betrayal he has given a great one, 

And there's mischief, of course, 
Pinter is often funny (though to 
laugh during Pinter is often consid- 
ered sacrilegious). About which, a 
reservation or two. In Betrayal, the 
evasions, ironies, the unspoken 
treachery of the three characters 
are, if you like, pure Pinter (and 


just this sort of dashing expatriate 
— tall, handsome septuagenarians 
from Warsaw who flew Spitfires in 
the Battle of Britain now toting 
gorgeous seventeen-year-old nym- 
phets on their arms. The man who 
opened the pecling door of the 
ramshackle studio opposite the art- 
ists’ entrance of the Royal Festival 
Hall was less a giant than a cross 
between Don Camillo and Winnie- 
the-Pooh. Feliks Topolski is short, 
rotund, genial and jolly, his teddy- 
bearishness emphasised by a 
smelly old waistcoat that might 
have been llama once but was now 
plain moggy. ‘Come in, come in,’ 
he said. ‘Would you like something 
to drink, tea, coffec, whisky, 
vodka? Daniel will see to it.’ 
Despite 50 years in Britain, his 
accent is still strong, disconcerting 
when he uses so much colloquial 
slang. We walked through the 
arched studio, stacked high with 
huge canvases, our conversation 
drowning every 30 seconds when a 
train rumbled overhead on its way 
to Charing Cross. The only uncud- 
dly part of him is his eyes, They are 
sharp and shrewd and not at all 
whimsical. 

Daniel produced Nescafé in 
chipped mugs. No surprises here. 
Whichever Grub Street gossip 
deemed him the tousle-headed 
Romeo had got itabout right. He is 
relaxed, confident, with an easy 
charm and a cultivated roguish- 
ness, | had heard that for his first 
book, Muzungu, he travelled from 
Cairo to Cape Townalone with just 
£75 to see him through. Now that I 
had met him | could believe it — 
£75 and unlimited chutzpah will 
get you a long way. 

About this book then. First 


thoroughly middle-class). But does 
no one ever reveal their emotions 
in England? Wrecked relation- 
ships, the transience of love and 
passion, the subject of betrayal 
itself may demand more than 
Pinter’s traditionally — battened- 
down emotions and ambiguity. 
Anguish? 

It is said that the difference 
between Pinter and Pjnter-being- 
Pinteresque is the length of his 
silences. Maybe, but at his best | 
think it may be the difference 
between a self-conscious style of 
understatement and an atmos- 
phere of real danger simmering 
explosively beneath the surface, In 
Betrayal, the role of the husband is 
written closer to the edge of things 
than the parts of the two lovers, 
whose anguish is only glimpsed. It 
is why we feel moved only by 
Kingsley, though he is a killer. But 
what has been killed isn’t love or 
the marriage as such, but some- 
thing more precious to him which 
along with the two lovers he in his 
turn has betrayed. The lasting love 
of friendship. O 


question, how had Feliks coped 
with the journey. “You had better 
ask Daniel, said Felks. ‘Remar 
kably well,’ returned Daniel. ‘He 
was an extraordinary companion in 
that he always saw things slightly 
differently, slightly off-kKey and at 
an angle from the way you would 
normally see them, Feliks hates 
clichés, either in art or whiting or 
life. For instance when we were in 
Matapicu, which ts as big a tourist 
resort as you will find anywhere in 
South America, with all those Inca 
relics, Feliks refused to look at the 
attractions, he just drew the tour- 
ists gawping at the attractions.” 

My second question seemed 
irrelevant, It was perfectly obvious 
how these two got on. Like 
haciendas on fire. They are not just 
fond of cach other, they admire 
each other's achievements. ‘Daniel 
was forever making friends,’ said 
his father. ‘He picked up Spanish 
just like that’ Once when I was 
standing in a queue at the airport, 
because sometimes | went on 
ahead while Daniel came overland, 
Daniel chatted up this very pretty 
girl and asked her to look after me 
in Lima, She did most beautifully, 
Her husband was a very important 
police chief.” 

Just one more thing — why 
South America? Dan said that ever 
since he had been there ona school 
project from Westminster he had 
had a yen to return, Also it was just 
about the only place on earth that 
Feliks had never been to, Will they 
repeat the experience? Feliks 
looked at Dan, Dan looked at 
Feliks. ‘Certainly, said Feliks. 
“Certainly,” said Dan. “Maybe next 
time we won't make it quite such a 
long trip.... O Sue Arnold 


Opera 


FRANK JOHNSON on 
Covent Garden's new 
Puccini: big stars, big money. 
and a Big Country sound 


As they leave the performances of 
Puccini's Manon Lescaut at the 
Royal Opera House during May, 
members of the audience who have 
not heard the opera before will 
remember two things in particular. 

First, if they are the ones who 
paid for the seats, they will remem- 
ber that they are much poorer. The 
cast will contain both Kiri Te 
Kanawa and Placido Domingo. In 
the matter of singers’ fees, Covent 
Garden is one of the last remaining 
sectors of the British economy in 
which people are paid by merit — 
or at least presumed merit. Also, 
this Manonis a new production. So 
these will be hideous nights for the 


PARI 


consumer, The second thing that 
the newcomer will notice is that, 
although they could not place the 
music or now remember any of the 
melodies very precisely, it was all 
very familiar, This is because, in the 
opera, first given in 1893, Puccini 
seems to embody much of the 
popular dramatic music of the 
twentieth century, I say dramatic 
music, rather than opera, because 
the characteristic operas of the 
twentieth century make a much 
sparer, more cerebral, noise than 
Puccini's. But Puccini is one of the 
influences, perhaps the dominant 
one, on all that throbbing and 
heaving ang weeping on the Holly- 
wood soundtracks of the Thirties, 
Forties, Fifties and sometimes even 
today. When the Hollywood hack 
composers first started running up 
music for westerns, that Big 
Country noise which they decided 
was the sound of the west was much 
influenced by the sound which 
Puccini decided on for his opera 
The Girl of the Golden West in 
1910. Puccini was an_ Italian 
country gentleman who had been 
no nearer the Golden West than 
New York. Yet his idea of how it 
should sound became everyone 
else’s, 

Another reason for the famil- 
iarity will be the sound of Puccini's 
more famous operas and arias: 
“Che Gelida Manina’ (“Your Tiny 
Hand is Frozen’) from La 


OR RAP IN IVEAINGUE, 


Boheme; the two tenor arias from 
Tosca; Madam Butterfly’s ‘Un Bel 
Di’ (‘One Fine Day’), ‘Nessun 
Dorma’ (‘None Shall Sleep’) from 
Turandot, These — astounding 
melodies are part of the general 
folk memory. Nearly everybody 
recognises them, though they may 
not be able to name them or 
remember from which opera they 
come. Manon Lescaut contains no 
arias so famous. But it is in this 
opera — his first success — that 
Puccini creates the idiom that he 
was to use for his more universal- 
ly famous works. Furthermore, 
Manon Lescaut contains arias as 
fine as those others. Within a 
quarter of an hour or so of the 
opera's opening, the tenor, having 
caught a glimpse of the bad news 
girl of the title, launches into the 
aria ‘Donna Non Vidi Mai’. This is 
an arching, rapturous melody in 
which he explains that never before 
has he seen such a woman — the 
sort of thing which, when stated 
early on in 4 Puccini opera, can 
only lead to catastrophe at the end 
of the evening. The dreadful girl 
falls in love with the tenor and they 
run away together at the end of the 
first act, When next the curtain 
rises, at the start of the second act, 
she is living in luxury with the bass. 
What, you may inquire, has 
happened to the tenor? She seems 
to have given him the elbow some- 
time during the interval. The 


change of circumstances enjoyed 
by the heroine between acts one 
and two of Manon Lescaut repre- 
sents the biggest plot Jeap in all 
opera. But she still loves the tenor. 
It is just that he cannot afford to 
give her diamonds: it is nothing 
personal. > 

So in Act Two she has an aria in 
which she expresses the opinion 
that riches do not bring happiness, 
and it is just as well that Puccini's 
music is Jess banal here than 
Manon’s thought. In the same aria 
she recalls fondly the humble attic 
in which she and the fenor previ- 
ously lived together — presumably 
briefly during the interval. The arta 
(‘In Quelle Trine Morbide’) 
receives an appallingly moving 
performance from Callas on a dise 
and cassette from EMI called 
Puccini Heroines. The tenor 
returns. They run away together 
again. Very soon — for it is a short 
opera — they find themselves in a 
desert in Louisiana in which 
Manon dies and the tenor collapses 
with despair. Considering that they 
were originally in Paris, they 
arrived at this predicament for 
reasons obviously too complicated 
to go into here — but involving 
several colossally passionate ducts 
on the way, If I could recommend 
one work as an introduction to 
popular Italian opera, it might well 
be Manon Lescaut. 


Unlike Boheme, Tosca and 


Butterfly, it Was ot been o 
stantly recorded, Bust feyyy Wtable 
complete recordings de poe 
Callas’s version, on PMs. dates 
from the mid-Fifties and jg shitabh | 
harrowing — with a tenag f 
Stefano, whio is imipassi«ned, by 
who was then developing “ina, 
difficulties. Manion takes 4 long 
fime to die in that desert, | 
Callas was unbeatable at sony 
deaths. Mr John Ardoin, whee 
useful book on Callas's Feeen ings 
has just been republished (ffy 
Callas Legacy, Duckworth), bas 4 
good phrase for the process: ‘hey 
hollow, dead-before-dying colons: 
ing of notes and words’. Bur the 
opera's tenor tole is more svagpit- 
icem than the soprane’s. The mast: 
praised recorded performance of jf 
is by the late Jussi Byorling, newly 
reissued by RCA, but hampered hy 
the fluttery soprano of Liew 
Albanese. Byorling is arietccratic 
His greatness cannot be denied. fa 
Puccini tenors roles, however, mani 
of us prefer rough trade. Sw wa 
would opt for Domingo. Ha 
recorded it for EMAL im 1972 with 
the lovely Manon of Montserrai 
Caballé, and it was the first of him 
secordings in which he did peA 
seem rather bland. Unuswally for 
him, he was censured by wma 
oritics for too much sobbang in hai 
Act Three aria. Let us hope that 
Domingo 1s in equally had tastes # 
Covent Garden. 7) 


onward to The History Man. 
Yet, reading it now, Stepping Westward 1 
longer seems quite as far back as it did then. The 


STEPPING WESTWARD 


99 <1 when the old liberals, bereft of many of 
their left-wing sympathies and attitudes that had 
served in the Thirties but been disillusioned by 
Communist post-war expansionism, found 
themselves seeking a new tough-mindedness, 

That gave me my two essential co-conspira- 
tors and adversaries — James Walker, that fat 
but little man, little, not like Petworth in Rates of 
Exchange, because he is historically and psychi- 
cally lost, but just because he can’t get started on 
his path to relate moral values and desire, and 
his half-benevolent, half-calculating saviour 
Bernard Froelich. Walker is an incipient roman- 
tic who fails at romanticism, though he does have 
his brief moment of moral triumph, and even his 
small promise of infinity in the westward trip he 
takes with Julie Snowflake. But causes confuse 
him, sexual grandeur is beyond him, and tran- 
scendental meanings slip from his grasp; the 
book for me rather sadly ends with him returning 
home to feel the familiar British sniffle, and the 
coddling claims of British provincial domes- 
ticity, growing in a nose which has sniffed the 
claims of airs far larger. 

Appropriately, then, Walker is always the 
plotted man, Froelich the plotter. I have always 
been fascinated by such figures who attempt to 
chart the course and cause of history, and lead 
others toward its transcendental destinies, the 
people who sec a story in the world’s moral 
ambiguity and contingency. So it was Froelich 
who became the obsessive character of the book, 


sid 


and the character, it will doubtless be noticed, 
who leads the way to that far more elaborate, 
convinced and duplicitous plotter, Howard Kirk 
of The History Man. 

I suppose Stepping Westward is picaresque 
comic realism, a form that reasonably 
with tales of westward adventure. The interest- 
ing formal part of it for me was to construct the 
novel from two ends, from the double stand- 
point of the plotter and the plotted, the man who 
wants to make a myth, and the imperfect and 
inadequate hero who attempts to function, with 
final insufficiency, inside it. Like all my books, I 
wrote it, and re-wrote it, very s , trying to 
balance that tension, that theme of the relation- 
ship between moral value and changing history 
that has always concerned me, and between 
domestic reality and the vaster human plots we 
belong in. And by 1965, when the book at last 
came out, that changing history was already 
changing a good deal, in America and on its 
campuses. The Free Speech Movement and the 
anti-Vietnam war protest movements had 
developed, the beat mood was switching 
towards drugs and dropping out, the youth 
culture was booming, and the conflicts, excite- 
ments and counter-cultural values of 1968 were 
on their way. It occurred to me, as it came out, 
that had | written the book just a little later, I 
would have written it quite differently, with 
more pain, and more experiment .. . a set of 
speculations that indeed led me, in due course, 
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Merchants of Venice 


OLINDA ADEANE guides you an the Rialto, 
in the Cipriani and in and out of gondolas 


Currency regulations, kidnapping 
and the decline of the Italian 
Riviera have herded the ftalian rich 
hack to Venice. “Just like sheep, 
sighs a Venetian. Property has 
hoomed, = a become tru- 

intemational and = restaurants 
aE Se pees: Of course the city 
is geographically ideal: accessible 
from Milan, but a watery cul-de- 
sac forthe would-be kidnapper. 

The Hotel Cipriani, on the Isola 
della Giudecea, provides an ideal 
spot from which to view Venice 
and catch one’s breath, before 

rapelling back into action on the 
al launch. Gianni, the hotel's 
hall porter, is a diamond-mine of 
Venetian information, organising 
anything cultural or gutsy with gus- 
ia, Still on the Giudecca, but not in 
ihe same league, is the Casa Frollo 
(ene of two pensioni in old palaces; 
ihe other is the better-known, more 
eefitral Accademia). Beware: there 
i§ only one bedroom that has the 
view of the Palazzo Ducale 

= (Doge's Palace). Nearby vaporerti 
= (waler-buses) will take you any- 
2 Where in Venice or you can cross 
= over tothe Zattere ai Gesuati on the 
pesca palanca re 
Séfvice), Venetians head here on 
Suiny but still chilly days, as it 
faees south-west, and they can 
Hask in the sun eating pizzas at the 
Pizzeria da Zattere or the best ice- 
€@ams in Venice at Da Nico’s. 

This quarter is known as the 
Horsoduro and encompasses 
beautiful churches, such as the 
Frari, fine fifteenth-century 
ifchitecture in the Ca’Foscari, the 
seal of the university; the eight- 
éefth-century Ca’Rezzonico 
thuseum; the Gallerie dell’Ac- 
cademia; and the Guggenheim Col- 
leetion of contemporary painting 
tid sculpture — all within short 
Walking distance. It is also an area 
Of sought-after small houses. “The 

chelsea of Venice,’ says Antonio 

-ticarda, whose sculpture of St 
Mark is the only work by a living 
fist in the Basilica San Marco. A 
iit of his patrons reads like an in- 
ethational who's who. Many have 
hdd their children immortalised in 
oo small busts of bronze, sil- 
i ay gold, studded with jewels 

| Me Renaissance style. Smart 

mae commission his pen- 
Sis wrens of their houses for 
ecm and writing paper. 
dfos. ee gondola takes you 
ie Lan Grand Canal from the 
tity en nzato the Gritti Palace. An 
% seiial Bellini on the terrace 
Miss Summer entertainment. 
Sbest craft shops are found 


in this vicinity, including those 
Specialising in handmade musical 
instruments, gilding, lacquering 
and mask-making. Until recently it 
had been feared that such crafts 
would die out, but there has been a 
revival of interest amongst the 
young and, unlike most places, 
Venice can find work for them. 
With 397 palaces in need of res- 


toration, stuccoers are using tech- 
niques not practised for 200 years. 
The best clothes shops lie in the 
Merceria, which runs between the 
Piazza San Marco and the Rialto. 
Discovery is part of the pleasure of 
shopping in this medieval warren, 
but ask in your hotel for the weekly 
guide Un Ospite di Venezia, which 
gives a great deal of shopping in- 
formation. Armani, which holds 
notable sales in January and Au- 
gust, is to be found at Elite, San 
Marco 284. Venetian glass is a 
connoisseurs’ field, but the New 
York Times recommends Venini, 
Fondamenta Vetrai 50. For White 
House-style linen and towels, the 
Jesurum showrooms, Ponte Cano- 
nica 4310, are a must: Shirley 
Sherwood (whose book on the 
Orient Express, The Return of the 
World's Most Glamorous Train, to 
be published by Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson in July) always makes 
this her first stop when guiding 
friends. The factory is situated in a 
twelfth-century church behind San 
Marco and is noted for its fine ceil- 
ing as well as its lace. Mark Birley 
and Nina Campoell raid the antique 
lace, which you must ask to be 
shown. Visually, Coin is also 
worth finding: an Italian’ chain 
store, with the only moving stair- 
case in Venice, ina gutted palazzo. 


By the Rialto, near the colourful 
market, is the Madonna restaurant, 
Calle Della Madonna 594, Every- 
one in Venice ends up here. It has 
the Venetian businessman's cus- 
tom, and greater praise knoweth no 
sea-food risotto, You are unlikely, 
however, to find many Venetians 
in the restaurant upstairs at Harry's 
Bar, Calle Vallaresso 1323, which 
they treat as a club en seigneur, 
preferring to sit at the bar with a 
“tost’ (croque monsiecur). In winter 
they gather at Florian’s, in the 
Piazza San Marco, but again at the 
bar not tables, which are twice as 
expensive. In summer they aban- 
don San Marco altogether. 

Past the Danieli, near the Ar- 
senale (which Dante describes in 
“Inferno’), is the Castello area. The 
Corte Sconta, Calle del Pestrin 
3886, is a new restaurant whose 
dishes reflect what the market had 
to offer that day. Huge bowls of 
spaghetti with gamberi (prawns) or 
vongole (clams) are placed on the 
table for you to help yourself. 
When he is in Venice, you may find 
interior designer John Stefanidis, 
who is alleged to claim ‘third best 
taste in Europe’, lunching there. 

Also third best of its kind is the 
Naval Museum close by, where 
Peggy Guggenheim’s gondola lies 
in state, the last private gondola 
built in Venice. 

At weekends the Venetians 
lunch on the islands. The Locanda 
Cipriani on Torcello (Ruskin’s 
*Mother’ of Venice) is famous for 
its food, Ernest Hemingway and its 
prices, An excellent recent alterna- 
tive, open throughout the winter, is 
Al Ponte del Diavolo, run by Cor- 
rado, formerly head waiter at 
Locanda Cipriani, who also lured 
away the chef. 

Nearby Burano is picturesque 
and calm, with Neapolitan-ice- 
cream-coloured houses and a 
fishing population of 500. Count 
Geronimo Marcello has just 
opened his lace museum there. The 
local shops abound with pretty 
things. Romano is the more famous 
but the osteria Ai Pescatori, Piazza 
Galuppi 371, excels, and is less 
crowded. 

Packages to the Danieli are 
available through CIGA, 67 Jer- 
myn Street, SWI (930 4147), while 
Serenissima, 2 Lower Sloane 
Street, SW1 (7307281), has an 
October trip: eight days of Byzan- 
tine Venice and Ravenna con- 
ducted by American writer Peter 
Lauritzen, @ real authority and au- 


thor of Venice: A Thousand Years of 


Culture and Civilisation, 0 


Showcards 


Blow-ups 


Reprints 


A professional service 
available to all Retailers 
and Manufacturers 
appearing in Vogue, 
House & Garden, Brides 
and Setting up Home and 
‘Tatler, 

Single and double page 
spread showeards, in full 
colour or black and white, 
as well as advertising 
reprints, blow-ups and 
posters — all available 
through The Conde Nast 
Publications Promotion 
department, 


For further information 
contact: 

Suzy Garland, 
Promotion Department, 
The Condé Nast 
Publications Ltd, 
Vogue House, 
Hanover Square, 
London WIR OAD 
Tel: 01-499 9080 


Membership e Now do more than admire 


some of the most bed e women in the world. Join them. 
For more information call the Erno Laszlo Institute at 


Harrods on 01-584 8833. TheE ; lolnstitut 


Hannibal’s 


Hannibal’s, due to open at the 
end of the month at 27-28 Kingly 
Street, W1 — membership office is 


145 Old Bond Street, W1 (449 


et) — is likely to become not 
“MY one of London’s most ex- 


€} 


clubs, but will also be 
que in offering a combination of 
and wines 


usive 


te cuisine rare 


gether with facilities for almost 
“very kind of therapeutic exercise 
can be enjoyed within tour 
Walls. Occupying a full seven floors 
Liberty's, it will sport a roof- 


thar 
i 


A TATLER ADVERTISING FEATURE 


ING PREENING 


If your mirror is giv 
reflect on some of the salons and 


top restaurant designed by 
Asprey’s; there will be a splendid 
uniquely designed swimming-pool 
with jet streams for long-distance 
swimming where light refresh- 
ments (oysters, champagne if you 
like) will be served in a quiet atmo- 
sphere of waving palm trees and 
waterfalls; under the direct super- 
vision of qualified staff there will be 
gymnasiums with the largest Nauti- 
lus equipment in Europe and com- 
puterised work-oul bicycles from 
America, a Jacuzzi for twelve, a 


you less than a thrill, 


Turkish steambath, a large dance 
area for aerobics, and interview- 
rooms, treatment areas and salons 
for everything from acupuncture to 
yoga. 

The club takes its name, of 
course, from Hannibal the Cartha- 
ginian, who marched his elephants 
across the Alps during the Second 
Punic War, and who is ranked 
as one of the great leaders of 
all time, along with Alexander, 
Julius Caesar, Marlborough and 
Napoleon. So if you are conduct- 


clinics collected here by JO BINNS 


ing a marathon business campaign, 
or several, or have just given up 
smoking, or are simply rich and 
happy, reward your accomplish- 
ments and style with services of the 
highest standard. 

The organisation has been very 
carefully thought out and_ is 
extremely efficient. Membership 
will be limited and controlled. On 
entering the David Hicks-designed 
reception area your health will be 
checked and computerised, so 
that any exercise you take can be 
monitored. You will be handed 
robes and towels, fresh and warm 
from the club’s own laundry, anda 
directory of the building so that you 
know where to go for what you 
want. The building will be studded 
with service telephones. Outside 
calls will be unit-monitored in 
reception so that you can pay on 
leaving, thus avoiding having to 
carry money around with you. 

Joint membership for two per 
annum will be £1,000 (£650 
single), but there is a limited 
number of pre-opening subscrip- 
tions available at £600 for two 
(£300 single) and this price will 
remain the same for the following 
two years. Visitors’ fee is £25 per 
day, which will include the use of 
all the club’s facilities but not 
professional treatments, and 
visitors must be accompanied by a 
member. Advance membership 
fees will be paid pro tem toa solici- 
tor, and will take effect from the 
actual opening date. 

Hannibal’s will provide for your 
total enjoyment through exercise, 
providing all the ingredients for a 
new conceptin health and leisure. 


Lillywhites/ 
Puch-Tunturi 


Lillywhites, famous for sports 
equipment, clothing and leisure- 
wear for more than 100 years, have 
transformed their Keep Fit Depart- 
ment at Piccadilly Circus into a 
Home Gym, where outstanding 
amongst their range of exercise 
and training equipment are the 
superb Puch-Tunturi fitness aids for 
indoor use. These provide an inval- 
uable year-round exercise pro- 
gramme for all the family and 
include specialist equipment for 
gymnasiums and the ever more 
popular home rowing machines 
and cycles 

The Puch-Tunturi exercise 
cycles will help anyone acquire a 
radiant complexion and taut, firm 


muscles, The Ergometer (£175) 
comes complete with pedalling rev 
counter and timer, while the sturdy 
Home Cycle (£119) adjusts easily 
to suit both adults and children 
For the serious athlete there is a 
specially designed ‘competition 
cycle’, the Sports Ergometer, which 
retails at £189. Lillywhites’ own 
experts are on hand to advise you 
on the equipment best suited to 
you and demonstrate training tech- 
niques. 

To help you look good while you 
keep fit, Lillywhites have an exten- 
sive new range of attractive gym 
and leisure wear — leotards, cat- 
suits, shorts and vests in pastel or 
vibrant colours — next to the gym. 


Morlé Slimming 
and Beauty Centre 


‘A healthy mind ina healthy body 
is the motto of the Morlé Slimming 
and Beauty Centre, 176 Kensington 
High Street, W8 (937 9501), run by 
Linda Falter, a radiant advertise- 
ment for the success of their treal- 
ments, and her brother Day id 
Lieber, who has been teaching his 
own special form of exercising for 
the past sixteen years, 

The Centre’s facilities include 
treatments for the body, including 
thalassotherapy and lymph 
massage (as illustrated), an 
lonozon bath with relaxing jets ot 
steam combined with oxygen, 
ozone, CO: and aromatherapy 
oils, and pressotherapy; a resident 


dietician formulates special diets 
for individuals, including the older 
woman and foreigners with diffar- 
ent eating habits; — exereise 
programmes; and skin and beauty 
care, using the Cleor range pf 
products from Paris. These cate- 
gories interact with each other, 
enabling the Centre really to get ta 
grips with health, weight and 
beauty problems. 

The unique range of equipment, 
the luxurious, softly lit atmosphere 
and, most of all, the personal atten: 
tion and professional expertise, put 
the Morlé Centre in a class of its 


own 


A TATLER ALIVERTISING FEATURE 


Philipsharon 


‘he Ginger Group 


combination of care and 
hnique Ginger Group 
fa class of their own, 


put the 
i both London salons at 49 
pmptor Road, SW3 (584 4427) 
d 3 Lower Sloane Street, SW1 
whether you have a 


W) 7195) 
« Cul oF simply awash and blow 

ou are seen first by a qualified 
Hhologist who will decide on the 
fi ol ichological shampoo and 
fditioner your hair needs. No 
made for either this 
consultation or the 
shampoos and 
nditioners, Ginger Group are 
‘atthy hair fanatics 


age ts 
poalised 


pomime nded 


fy appointment only Patrick 
inner (above) the star stylist 
inbines hairdressing with image- 
Aking, and will change your 


ape completely After a half- 
lu Consullation with Patrick and 
‘eam OF experts (a beautician, a 
and special effects 
jours) a Polaroid is taken of 
4, and a few days later you will 
letter enclosing the 
im sTecommendations together 
fh the estimated cost, which 
(dentally is based upon the 
Hal list prices, The fee of £10 for 
‘Consullation is deducted from 
‘tinal bill should you decide to 
ahead. There is no obligation for 
W 16 do 40 

lit Salons are particularly inter- 
ed in Jong hair which is cut long 
le you are standing up, so that 
‘wink of the hair matches body 
NeMent, They use special long- 
! Wichological treatments. In 
MMNCtiOnN with this procedure 


Chologist 


eve oa 


Heer e 
; Wetler, anew machine (seen 
ve 
picture) imported trom 
wt 
land is used to dr y long hair 


th 1 


minutes, thus avoiding any damage 
from excessive heat. The salon 
provides a package of products to 
continue treatment at home. The 
object of the combined salon and 
home treatmentis to help long hair 
stay luxuriously glossy and healthy 
looking while growing longer. 
The latest treatments for healthy 
hair concentrate on the mother-to- 
be. Ginger Group hair health 
consultants think it advisable for 
pregnant women to come to them 
for an examination of their hair 
during the sixth month of their 
pregnancy, This examination is to 
check the damage done to their 
hair and scalp by any loss of cal- 
cium caused by the pregnancy. 
She will then have six hair and scalp 
treatments as well as a home treat- 
ment kit especially devised to help 
the hair recover quicker than it 
would do normally from the effects 
of the pregnancy. After the baby is 
born her hair should bounce back 
to life and then as a final part of the 
package she can have anew image 
to celebrate. You can trust Ginger 


Group. 


Enter the hair world of Philipsharon 
and you feel as though you have 
walked into a smart Mayfair salon 
but, happily, without the journey. 

Why, one asks, did they set up 
such a sophisticated salon out of 
town? Looking around one can see 
why. Their clients are smart, and 
appreciative of what is done, and 
the atmosphere is bubbling with 
enthusiasm, The talented stylists 
enjoy the clients’ reaction to 
discovering something good. 

Philip says ‘We weren't out to 
open just another salon, but were 
determined to establish something 
special. Not all the best restaurants 
are in town so why should all the 
best salons be there? 

Their photographs (all their own) 
display many different looks. Bobs 
are coming in, but Philipsharon 
have been cutting bobs for 
months, They don’t just do plain 
bobs, either, but layered shapes, 
and sprouting fringes. Spectacular 
or subtle, they can do it, and beau- 
tifully. 

Finally their range of products: 
one could not help but notice the 
high quality. Shining hair made the 
quality obvious; and clients were 


keen to repeat their orders 

There’s no question that Philip 
sharon salons can be ignored, notil 
you are out to look good! 

Philipsharon salons are at 4 
Duke Street, Henley-on-Thames 
(04912 4444/5); 15/16 The High- 
way, Beaconsfield (04946 77377); 
and 60 Green Lane, Northwood 
(09274 21226) 
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Nona’s Dance Studio 


Warm brick houses, with their 
huge rool-lights, home of Chelsea 
artists for make Glebe 
Place one of the most romantic 
streets in London, A discreet disc in 
the number 54 
announces the presence of Nona’s 
Dance Studio (352 9455), which 
offers a full range of body-toning 
classes, including the California 
Stretch, ballet and rock for adults 
and children, There’s also a preg- 
nancy class to help you get fit 
before and after birth, a men’s 
work-out and a new 45-minute 
lunchtime class for working girls, 
together with shower facilities and 
a juice bar, Membership is £90 a 


decades 


window ol 


Bobs, shingles and confidence in 
the condition of your hair are what 
Xavier, 3 William Street, SW1 (235 
6141) recommends before your 
radiant debut on the beaches this 
year. And if your man is being a bit 
slow off the touchline why not try 
tricolouring, the subtle trilights and 
savour the moment when he will 


look at you in a completely new 
light? 
Not only will Xavier take care of 


your hair; their excellent and 
charming beautician, Rose Marie 
Castano, will also bring your skin to 
life, using the famous French 
Clarins range of beauty treatments: 


essence of poppy, lotus, blue 


year with classes at £3.75 and a 


special offer card at £60 for 25 
classes, For non-members a class 
costs £6 but you can buy blocks o! 
five, ten, 25 and 50 classes at a 
cheaper rate, The studio is open 
from 9,30 a.m. to 8 p.m. (with an 8 
a.m, class on Wednesday and Fri- 
day and 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Satur- 
days. 

This elegant town-house, decor- 
ated with lace curtains, old-rose 
drapes, stripped pine and wicker- 
work furniture, lends itself admir- 
ably to its new use, especially the 
large studio upstairs with a 
minstrel’s gallery. 

Nona Summers has designed 
her own exclusive range of Ameri- 
can cotton/lycra  dancewear, 
which is on sale atthe Studio and at 
Harrods’ Olympic Way. 


orchid, sage, camomile, aloe and 
witch-hazel to tighten, restore and 
refresh your complexion. New 
from Clarins is ‘la ligne douceur’ for 
sensitive skins — day creams, night 
creams and a special ampoule with 
extract of peppermint to fight off 
the slings and arrows of outrageous 
pollution. But, before beachcomb- 
ing be prepared — take a course of 
suntanning treatments at Xavier 
and be one step ahead from the 
start. 

The Hon Lynne Thomson had her 
hair cut, shaped and tricoloured at 
Xavier of Knightsbridge. Lynne 
goes to Xavier when in London and 
is delighted with her tricolouring. 
Phyllis used a _ light blonde, 
medium blonde and copper to 
achieve the required toning on 
Lynne’s hair. 


Thistle Beauty Club 


Jeannie Dixon is the driving and 


obviously very popular force 
behind the Thistle Beauty Club, 26 
Beauchamp Place, SW3 (581 
5067/584 4208), which she has 
designed on the lines of a country 
health farm; only here you can visit 
any evening from Monday to Satur- 
day and be pampered from head 
to toe after a hard day, without 
having to take a week off in the 
country. 

Jeannie’s team of six well-quali- 
fied beauty therapists are not fright- 
eningly made-up, but conscien- 
tious and friendly, dressed in white 
leisure suits and white socks, 
adding to the air of a Swiss spa. 
They can advise you on anything 
from tanning and slimming to 


electrolysis, laser 
aromatherapy. 

For a cover charge of £4 you €4 
use the whirlpool bath or steaj 
cabinet, with unlimited towel 
sarongs, and even hairdryers af 
heated rollers. The membersh| 
fee of £175 per annum is ye! 
reasonable, especially for som 
women who come several times 
week for muscle therapy. 

Thoughtful details like the ff 
juices on sale at the glass-tiled ba 
the earphones in the solarium af 
above all the quiet attentiveness | 
the staff, make the Thistle Beau 
Club the ideal place for a comple 
recreation — youwill feel ready fi 
anything. 


therapy af 


fnlerprising sisters Barbara and 
loanne » McNaughton took over 
Weir premises at 125 Station Road 
fast, Oxted, Surrey (Oxted 4072), 
las} August and with their qualifi- 
Gatians and talent joanne super- 
yises beauty and Barbara hair) have 

nsiarmed BJs into a salon for 
and men which is fast 
capturing clients from Croydon, 
fast Grinstead, Limpsfield and 
lunbridge Wells who used to have 


19 raipse up to London for the day. 


ywamen 


A TATLER ADVERTISING FEATURE 


Their beauty treatments and hair- 
dressing are combined with special 
classes where you can learn how to 
blow-dry your hair, new styles for 
long hair, and how to keep your 
body flexible and fresh all the year 
round 

Tuesday evenings are reserved 
for men, who are taught skin and 
hair care with the full range of Pier 
Augé products on offer. 

A particularly wise and helpful 
service offered by BJs is a pre- 
wedding tone-up a couple of 
months before, together with a trial 
run of your hairstyle so that you are 
relaxed and happy with it on the 
great day. 


Gymnasium 


f *9U want to kit yourself out for 
#ym, for running, rolling, raving 


v3 : 
dancing, or if you habitually 


He 
~ > mMethode sportive, go to 


Gitimasiue 112 Great Russell 
7 et WIC (636 3585), open from 
41M, 10 p.m. Monday to Satur- 
which stocks the whole spec- 
" 8! high-fashion sports and lei- 
*€ar. There are Dirt shirts 


America ablaze with crash- 


ing surf, orange sunsets and lilies, 
fine cotton/lycra, pastel-shaded 
leotards from France, sweatshirts 
from Italy, the latest Nike and Coq 
Sportif training shoes, crazy- 
coloured basketball socks and leg- 
warmers, reversible T-shirts for 
reversible moods, satin shorts to 
show off silky thighs — in fact all 
you need to gear up for a chic and 
comfortable lifestyle. 


Stevie Buckle 


Stevie Buckle, 60 Lower Sloane 
Street, SW1 (730 8938), takes the 
chemistry of hairdressing very 
seriously, and for this reason is 
extremely careful and sparing in 
the use of chemicals. His aims are 
healthy-looking hair and versatility 
of style. For healthy-looking hair 
you must have a healthy scalp. The 
acid mantle of the scalp needs to 
be 4.5 to 5.5 onthe pH scale acidic 
to alkaline 0 to 14 (7 is neutral). He 
can gauge the suitability of your 
usual shampoo with a pH testing 
paper. 

Stevie believes that a short 
bobbed cut with graduation can be 
turned to almost anything: sleek for 
apres swim, gracious height for 
soirées with the use of gels, and soft 
curls with his ‘piggy-back’ perm 
(using one big roller and one small 
for the most natural effect) — in 
short, you can be elegant or 
gamine at will. 

The reason why his clients come 
back again and again is because he 
doesn’t try to blind them with 
science; he doesn’t over-sell; the 


atmosphere in his light, airy and 
unintimidating salon, bedecked 
with Tamara de Lempicka pictures 
of the Twenties and palm trees, is 
relaxed and friendly, and, above 
all, you get what you want. No 
beauty treatments: ‘Strictly hair. 
We stick to what we know we’re 
good at,’ says the energetic and 
talented Stevie. 


lf you are one of those people 
who, the minute you start trans- 
planting a rose or moving the bed, 
cry out, ‘Oh, my back’s gone 
again,’ you will be relieved to hear 
of Backswing. This new piece of 
equipment will be a godsend to 
back-pain sufferers. It enables you 
to hang from your feet without 
strain (much safer than standing on 
your head!), and the increased 


Hugh and Alan, 161 Ebury Street, 
SW1 (730 2196) have a reputation 
not many hairdressing salons can 
boast. Their hairdressing range is 
hard to rival; they can easily pro- 
duce anything from short young 
looks to very sophisticated evening: 
styles. Their clientele is widely var- 
ied, and so every look is different; 
hair is styled and coloured to suit 


eS ee pe 


flow of tissue fluid into the inter- 
vertebral discs relieves merve root 
pressure and muscle spasm. 

Backswing also helps tome 
flabby muscles and skin and 
enhances the complexion. Full 
details from Backswing UK. Ltd, 
Knouts House, Sandy Lane, Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, Bedfordshire LU7 
8BH. 


Photographed by Datydd Jones 


Hugh and Alan 


fashion which may not always be 
flattering. The atmosphere at Ebury 
Street is relaxed and friendly, the 
salon bright and sunny and soon to 
be redecorated. The boys are 
keeping their original colour 
scheme of yellow and white: after 
seven successful years they say the 
salon just wouldn’t be the same 
any other colour. 


Smith and Cardiner ° 


and beguf'y sQHOMs, Ome at 14 Mi 
Sweet, SW3 (581 0915 

ther at 134 Wahonm Street. SW 
384 S897). The Miliner Street sarc 
Ss Msiantly Trecosnsabie OM 


commer in thes. broad, quret Cheisea 
iS enormous PINK 2nd 


as iin the window. The 


street Dy 
white Cameli 
pretty grey and VA Pate S2 lon is COs 
and very 


fnendly, more like a 


breakiast-room than asa lon. Child- 


+ 


ren are welcome even if they 
not having their hair done {it t 
do,, it’s half price); mo ome will try tc 
force an image on you — the stat 
like to find out what you want and 
then agree with you what you 
need 

Downstairs, Zena Ledger heads 


im y 


Smith and Gardner 
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A TATLER ADVERTISING FEATURE 


The Body Control 
and Rehabilitation 


Studio 


the basic principles of the Joe 
Miles method used at The Body 
(Gontol and Rehabilitation Studio, 
Sudo B, Urdang Academy Dance 
Studies, 20-22 Shelton Street, WC2 
Ai) 1747), are concentration, 
weathing, posture, control (parti- 
‘ularly of the central abdominal 
tayscles), co-ordination of move- 
Went, relaxation and increasing 
oWwaina, As well as strengthening 
Wd toning, the techniques aim is 


Nail 


Super 


\ Halltal progression from Super 
Nill the Super Body Health and 
ality Club, 101 Crawlord Street, 
WI (723 1163), is an intimate, 
Hendy, Carefully designed place 
{0 86 OD an intensive toning pro- 
Sine, or just relax on the 
suibed, in the Jacuzzi or in the 
stuhd dnd be pampered from head 
{100t by professional beauticians. 


The Club is very efficiently orga 
Mise 


aerobics classes are kept, 


to create a fusion of mind and 
body, so that without even thinking 
about it you will move with econ 
omy, grace and balance, For this 
reason, the studio is frequented by 
many ballet dancers, athletes and 
actors, under the expert guidance 
ot director Gordon Thomson and 
his qualified staff, By controlling 
and conditioning our bodies prop- 
erly we can avoid tension, muscle 
spasms and tendonitis so often 
caused by physical and mental 
stress, A one-and-a-half hour 
session casts £4.60 with special 
rates for students and Equity mem: 
bers 


small and uncrowded, there is a 
fruit-juice bar, and fresh towels, 
hairdryers, hot rollers and body 
lotions are all provided together 
with one free exercise class per day 
for an inclusive fee of £30 per 
month, or £4 per class for non- 
members. Super Nail and beauty 
treatments are extra, but members 
receive 10 per cent discounton all 
treatments, very reasonable for this 
stylish and charming club. 


Rudi Kartal 


Rudi Kartal’s international repu- 


tation attracts clients from far 
and wide to his salon at 20 Duke 
Street, Henley-on-Thames (Henley 
2056), where he creates every one 
of the many and varied styles avail- 
able himself. Apart from superb 
cutting and tinting, he specialises in 
hair-conditioning, and to avoid 
damage from perms he makes up 
special mixtures containing liquid 
protein to suit the needs of each 
individual. All his staff are carefully 
trained to use his methods, so you 
can be sure to receive the same 
high standard of treatment from 
each of them. 

A full range of beauty treatments 
is available upstairs, with a well- 
equipped gymnasium, the new 
high-speed sunbed, saunas, a 
steam cabinet and a Jacuzzi. As 
diet is an essential part of beauty 
and slimming, there is also a health 
bar serving enticing tresh fruit 


Styled by 8 


juices, Perrier water and salads. A 
keep-fit record helps you to moni- 
tor your progress. 

To soften your skin or help with 
stiff joints a special massage with 
essential oils, followed by a warm 
wax treatment to help the oils soak 
in, is especially soothing 


1 by Datydd fomes 


David Gale 


David Gale’s salon at 10 Shepherd 
Street, W1 (499 0680) has a sum- 
mery green and white striped 
awning and a small garden at the 
back where-you can have your hair 
tinted on a hot day. For hair witha 
complicated history of treatments, 
there is the new Goldwell Diag- 
nose computer which will tell you 
step-by-step how to achiewe your 
current style. 

Tinting here is a work of art: 
Dawid Gale thinks that an all-over 
mono tint can look dull,.and:sofor, 
say, a loganberry effect he-wiill use 
burgundy and blue-black on dark 
browrrhair, orfor ablonde, cream, 
gold.and light copper, all intricately 
highlighted and lowlighted to give 
a natural but brilliant effect. You 
will get free conditioning alter a 


perm, and a trim plus conditioning 
treatment one week later when the 
perm will have dropped 15 to 20 
per cent. Special attention is also 
given to long hair care. 

His beautician, Jasleen, will 
advise youon make-up, or you.can 
use all the high-quality products 
yourself, free, after a hair-styling. 
There is an extensive range avail- 
able, although you are not pushed 
to buy any of them 

The salon is wery popular with 
models, and with professional 
people who. cannot spare the time 
to. come more often'than ewery six 
to nine weeks for a superb cut and 
manageable style. Last appoint- 
ments are taken at 7.30 from 
Monday to Friday, except Tues- 
day. 


Secrets 


There is a feeling of warmth and 
relaxation when you walk through 
the door of Secrets, 64 Church 
Road, Barnes, SW13 (741 7176/ 
748 9898), whether you have a 
skin problem, a spotty complexion 
or just need to relax and let some- 
one make a fuss of you — there 
seems to be a remedy for every- 
thing at this beauty salon. 

Secrets is owned and run by 
dress designer Wendy Maingot, 
and Jean Condon, a former inter- 
national model, who together with 
ateam of the top beauty therapists 
have found a way to make a 
woman look and feel good all 
over. 

A few months ago they intro- 


duced ‘Cathiodermie’ realment 
into Secrets — this is a super 
deep-cleansing facial which nayg: 
ishes and balances the face and 
neck tissues. After the long and 
dreary winter your skin tends tq 
look dull and lifeless, and this treat: 
ment could be the answer — yur 
complexion comes to life again, 
acne and blemished skins benefit 
enormously from this treatment 
too. 

Clarins and Rose-Laird products, 
as well as oatmeal and honey 
preparations are used in the salar 
They believe in combining the 
highly refined modern with simple 
old remedies to suit individual 
skins. 


Helena Harnik Clinic 


The Helena'Harnik Clinic, 19 Upper 
Berkeley St, W1 (724 1518), just off 
Portman Square, under the charm- 
ing and knowledgeable direction 
of Agnes Balint and Mary Eggerton 
offers relaxing and careful treat- 
ment not only to these with minor 
skin problems but to difficult cases 
of acne, supertluous hair, warts 
and broken veins. 

The May Is tor 
everybody to have a real ‘spring 
clean’, exfoliating the debris left 
behind by the cold winter and 
creating: a radiant and healthy 
complexion for the summer. New 
treatments. include a Multi-Purpose 


message tor 


Facial and a Collagen Treatment 
Facial, both of which are followed 
by a foresis penetration mask fhaf 
lifts off easily, having achieved 
maximum penetration of the 
natural collagen and other acte 
substances into the Their 
unique Deep Peeling treatment 
will refine blemished complexions 
leaving the skin glowing and iresh 

The Clinic also has amost helpfil 
Home Treatment Advice anid 


Postal Service with its own range 
prepal 


skin 


| 
7a)) 


well-proven — skin-care 
ations, to reach all those wh 


the 


6 we 


Chie 


unable to come 10 


personally 
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The Big Apple/ 
dJeavyhands 


he Big Apple 10-11 Great bined with monitored 
ianport Street, WC2 (240 1701) 
nad its dOOMs a Year ago as a 


plete health studio in central 


ATATLER ADVERTISING FEATURE 


exercise 
will help you walk, run jog, dance 
bend, twist and jump your way to 
better physical fitness 

Denise Lewis, co-owner of The 
Big Apple with her husband Jim 
has adapted the most beneficial 
exercises from her qualifications 
and experience in films and TV in 
ballet, yoga, dance and keep fit to 
devise her own method of body 


conditioning; Jim, a fully trained 
1H, Huta unique conceptot twin and qualified judo and karate 


Maton weights, with foam expert, runs the gymnasium 


jkdon offering a fully equipped 
\Maasium, regular classes in 
ay Comhoning aerobics slow 
Etech, jazz and yoga as well as a 
jiiprehensive range of beauty 
tients 
Rut what are Heavyhands? Not 
ip result of slackness and depres- 


ivered comfort, which, com- 


[he Tyringham Clinic Schumi 


he Tyringham Clinic, Newport preventative medicine, includes The Schumi Shaggy Shape intro- applied to prepare the hair for 
ighell, Buckinghamshire (New- acupuncture, balneotherapy, duces a highly versatile length for styling, the hair is then rough dried 
if Pagnell 610450), housed ina hydrotherapy, massage, physio- hair, moving away from the to add greater fullness for a strong, 
0fgian mansion designed by Sir therapy, osteopathy and yoga. The extremes of very long orveryshort. carefree feel; or finger dried for a 
inh Soane and set in 30 acres of diet is vegetarian, and fasting is It is worn at a comfortable length more controlled effect that can be 
Niscaped gardens and wood- used to induce a physiological rest easily adapted to suit changing smoothed and flattened into a neat 
AG, isthe naturopathic equivalent and to stimulate the body’s inher- fashion trends. bob if desired. 

! a hospital, complete with ent power to be healthy. Breathing This latest look in vertical hair is 

Seach and teaching facil- exercises increase the supply of easily achieved. First the hair is cut, 

®. The clinic is a non-profit- oxygen to the body, and posture whilst still dry, to form the basic 

Xing registered charity, set upto re-education reduces strain. shape, then the ends are slivered 

(Wide varying accommodation Outdoor sports, games and and frayed with scissors and a 


razor. 
Nexta quick and easy technique 
is put into operation. Sections of 
hair are wrapped just once around 
a Schumi Shaper and those parts 
on the Shaper are treated with a 
perming solution. The ends of the 
hair are left completely untouched. 
Once the perming process is 
over, Schumi Shaum is used. A 
new spray-on setting mousse, it 
adds volume and body to the hair 
and contains conditioning proper- 
ties, (A 200g can is available at 
£3.45 plus £1 postage and packing 
for mail order, from Schumi Hair 
Salon, 16 Pont Street, SW1 (235 
3888), and branches.) 
Twenty-four hours later the 
second treatment is given, free of 
charge. The mousse is again 


F&many people as possible and walking in such tranquil and beauti- 
hgh standard of treatmentforall. ful surroundings are valuable 
Naturopathy, which some adjuncts to the standard treat- 


het 
msidera complementary, even a ments. 


Theodor 


fapgreal 
Nicholas 
pacious new 
{ .eW 
W1(4860411)is 
tunning to be 

k of mirror-clad walls 
horizontal surfaces 
id severe, but together 
downlighters they 


1 fones much better 


colours: no clutter, no 


st One painting, in black 


{ 


! course. The place is 


/ aif-conditioned and there 


A TATIER ADVED ISING FEATURE 


Nicholas Theodor 


re pull-out sterilisers for i 


Liene 


The picture show just two of Mr 


Theodor § creations his short 


bouncy summer look with high 


lights and layered long look but 


he believes that hair should be 


infinitely variable to suit one’s 


mood, ‘| believe in treating client: 


as human beings, he says, ‘they're 


not inother appointment’ 
Waxing and beauty treatments are 
His wide 


together with that of 


just 


also available own 
expenence 
his carefully selected staff, should 
soon give the salon top rating. It's 


worth a visit, just for a look! 


Specialists 


Private consultations with advice are given by 


experienced and 


staff which have made 


the Delia Collins Salon famous for over thirty years. 


LITTLE RED VEINS 
ire salely treated 
by short-wave diathermy 


WARTS AND MOLES 
are successfully removed 
by short-wave diathermy 


UNWANTED HAIR 
1s permanently 
ind skilfully removed 
ACNE 
Individual treatments 
ire given for all stages 
of this worrying condition 


BODY TREATMENTS 
include Slendertone and G.5 
Specialised treatments also given 
to reduce tension and fatigue 


19 Beauchamp Place, London SW3 1NQ. 
Tel: 01-584 2423 01-581 1810 


Mignon and Michael 


At 7 Walton Street, SW3, Michael 
of Mignon and Michael (589 2968) 
is celebrating his 21st year in Wal- 
ton Street. The secret of his success 
is undoubtedly the care and atten- 
tion that he and his staff lavish on 
their clients, 

The relaxed, friendly atmos- 
phere of the salon belies the 
consistent quality and efficiency of 
the service, Here you can be con- 


fident of finding a stylist who has 
the time and the expertise to create 
an individual style to suit the way 
you want to look. Each of the five 
stylists offers a particular speciality 
— all are used to catering fora wide 
variety of ages and lifestyles, It's 
hardly surprising that so many Of 
Michael's clients are regulars = of 
that the list is growing all the time: 


A TATLER ADVERTIOING FEATURE 


Vidal Sassoon 


Al Saar | unique, Fl lon 
NT Share Street. SW (245 41) 
TH dane Street W 1 (740 7264) 
w Siuath lolion Street, WI (491 
NN) and S6 Brook Street WI (493 
hei have been pre erninent i 
"Voorn ing world tor the last 20 
i ont inghteningly energetic in 
‘iach CoOnlinuing to set 
f lovrvlanils inv tualecdes iy 

OVA Hn CWents ot all 


api viel 


litestyles 
ind the decor ol the 


frequently changed to retlect new 


ittitudes. Children’s 
reduced rates have recently 


hair cuts at 


jereally 
been introduced The 
their 
appointments 
during office 


salons have 


extended opening hours tw 


facilitate 
unable to pet 


for those 
away 


hour 


Ihew reputalion | based on their 


the service is impeccable 
SONS is 


Stylists 


thorough training with continuous 


cutting ability undergo a 


examination both in the school and 


alon environment and Vidal 


Sassoon graduates are amongst the 
best hairdressers in the world 

The basic cut ts all important, At 
present the salons are developing 
healthy, carefree looks which Ue in 
with an 60's lifestyle 

from the Vidal 


Calypso abovi 


Sassoon Nautilus Summer 63 Col 
lection contains many cutting tech 
niques such ae icing, pointing and 
chipping into the hair to creat 
texture with colours that gently blend 
that ‘Tight’, rise and 


Olid look with 


together: texture 
fall creating a mor 


angular lines yet soft with wave 
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RATES 

All Columns: 

£2.10 per line 
(minimum two lines) 
£9.00 per single 
colamn centimetre 


Box namber 75p extra 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Normal press day is two months prior to publication date, All advertisements are subject to 
our approval, A minimum of two month's notice required for alteration or cancellation of 
orders. Advertisements must be typed or block letters, which should be sent with remittance 
to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Cathy Gannon, Cheques and Postal Orders made 
payable to the Tatler Publishing Company. Box numbers and all enquiries to Vogue House, 


Hanover Square, London W1, or phone 01-499 9080. 


_————— 
SERIES DISCOUN I 
Six insertions with \ 
10 per cent diseoun 


Ten insertions with ; 
15 per cent diseoun 


ALL CLASSIFIEDS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY CHEQUE OR POSTAL ORDER 


___ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


found satisfactory 


WALKING STICKS 
Individually carved so that each one is unique 


and tailored to your own requirements, Expen- 
sive, but very beautiful. Hunter, 34 Ormonde 
Drive, Netherlee, Glasgow G44 


AUTHORS 


BOOK PUBLISHER 
invites AUTHORS to send manuscripts 
for publication. All categories considered 
including POETRY, and NEW AUTHORS 
are welcome 

MERLIN BOOKS LTD., 
Devon, EX33 2LD 
Telephone: Braunton (0271) 812117 


Braunton, 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publrsher seeks manu 
scripts of all types fection non fiction poetry 
juvende scholarly and religious works etc New 
authors welcomed Send for free booklet 2 53 
Wantage Press 516 W 34m St New York NY 
10001 USA 


ASTROLOGY 


PERSONAL HOROSCOPES. Ideal gift — £3.00. 
Send cheque, date, year, country, time (if known), 
of birth to Grace Newman, Box RH250, Vogue 
House, Hanover Square, London W1R OAD. 


H ASTROLOGER. after a lifetime of 

Jy on receipt of birthdate, place 

J Advisory Predictions 

her with guidance for 

mplete service £15 

29 Dumbreck 
27 6282 


BALL GOWNS 


THAI SILKS 
A choice of unusual and exciting colours for your special 
Occasion — ball gowns, skirts, blouses, wedding dresses. 
Tel: Nicky on 01-727 8788. 


CAR HIRE 


KENNING CHAUFFEUR DRIVE 


Consult the experts for 
the professional service. 


01-727 0120 


CATERING 


‘Table Matters 


bhodvee. orange and 
serveonany OCca“EN 
where the numbers are 


We ome no slereotyped 
menus Our iervice Blo 
you the individual 


WEDDINGS! 

Tea & Cocktail Parties 
Lunches & Dinner Parties 
Breakfasts & Barbeques 


Cusine 


Li 


In fact, any enterprising 
entertaining you can think of! 


Contact Stella Anderton 
or Amanda Carr on 


01-223 3325/736 3539 
After 5pm 


Hire a Butler, liveried 
Footman, Chauffeur (RR), 
Chef by the hour/day, 

77 South Audley Street, 
LONDON WI 589 9871 


220 


DELICIOUS FOOD — Created specially for your 
personal requirements. A three-course Gourmet 
meal, a buffet or cocktail party. Catered for in 
your home/ office or at our charming premises with 
beautiful garden and conservatory available for 
dinners and small parties. Angela Wilson-Ward 
01-622 2110. 


COOKERY SCHOOLS 


COOKERY TUITION — RESIDENTIAL and non 
residential courses in Home Economist's lovely 
countryu home on the Norfolk/Suffolk borders. 
Telephone 037 988 608. 


DOMESTICS 


LINES EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
25A, KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET 
LONDON, W.8 


DOMESTIC STAFF .Married 
Couples, Butlers, Cooks, Generals, Resident 
and Daily, Male and Female. 


WRITE/RING 01-937 4165/8 


FOR ALL 


EDUCATIONAL 


BRITISH AIRWAYS 


Fares and Ticketing Courses, Internationally 
recognised certificate. Open to all students. Full 
time and evenings. Also Computer courses and 
Word Processing, from beginners to proficiency 
level. 
BELAIR EDUCATION CENTRE, 
10 Denmark Street, London W.C.2. 
Tel. 013797510. Telex 2775, 


ia LUCIE CLAYTON 


Secretarial College 


includes Word Processing 


Fashion College 
Dressmaking and Design 


Grooming and Modelling 
Courses 


(Day or Residential) 


168 Brompton Road, London SW3 
01-581 0024 


INTENSIVE 
SECRETARIAL 
COURSE 
IN OXFORD 
ONE OR TWO TERM 
COURSES 
JANUARY, APRIL OR 
SEPTEMBER 
THREE TERM COURSE 
SEPTEMBER ONLY 
Mrs Thomseit’s 
Secretarial College 


1 Ewert Place Oxford OX2 7XD 
Tel (0865) 514718 


Secretarial Tuition in 
CHELSEA 


Beginners and Refresher Courses 


For further details ring 
01-352 8971 
between 10.30am 
and 5pm 


EDUCATIONAL 


PARIS ACADEMY 
SCHOOL OF FASHION 


Expert individual tuition in dressmaking, 
draping, fashion drawing. pattern making 


and cutting. Immediate commencement 
Visit the Academy, or 
write for prospectus to 
299 Oxtord Street, London, W1 
fopposite John Lewis‘s store) 
Tel. 01.629 5640 


ST GODRICS COLLEGE 
Secretarial Courses 
Language Training 

Business Studies 
Liberal Arts Course 
Resident and 
Day Students 
2 Arkwright Road, 
London NW3 6AD 
Telephone: 01-435 983] 


\ Telex: 25589 


OXFORD DRAMA 
PROGRAMMES 


Summer Courses 
Public performances in Oxford 
and at Edinburgh Festival. Alse 
two-week workshop courses, 
Professional direction and tuiti6h; 
Full accommodation available, 
Places limited. Prospectus from 
The Administrator, 
Oxford Drama Programmes, 
8 Cast'e Mill House, 
Juxon Street, Oxford 
Tal: Oxford (0865) 511020 


FIREPLACES 


CLUB FENDERS 
made-to-measure in brass or steel with 
leather upholstered seats. Froffi 
£200-£400. Acres Club Fenders, 
Reading, RG7 6JH. 


Se EE err 
FLOWER ARRANGING 


ROSE BUSH 
pINne® PARTY 


VA Sire 
BOX NO: RH293,_-84 


eee 


FINANCIAL 


; > ADVANCES — £100 to £23,000 
IMMEDIATE, ADVANCES — £100 0 


5 st 
Written quotation on request. i I 
i, Dover Street, Piccadilly London WIA 4RT 
01-491 2934. 


PemeRURS. sok 
ree 


- te ax used for theatrical 
1 and wale 
gyn wane Ravers and sellers of mainly 


gomenis since the tar of the con 
‘yr Q1734 3808/5 Mon-tri 
Ly Rorclaveard Visa accepted 
Pye 


=~ FABRICS 
an 


seen of fibres, Available by the metre, 

{k Fh Qasee juding Woven stripes, Crepe-de- 
hee Tussah, Noil, etc, Keal for Blouses, 
cic. Please send large SAE for 

o, BUTTERFLY SILKS, Union Milk, 
\ Yorks. BD23 2ND. 
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FASHION 
—__ ERTL ie a 


Wang ON DERBY DAY? What will you 
PRAROUR sloaheadend: in soft Japanese satins 
s PRULY WATE RPROOFP, Original rub 
brungs Hcautiful fabrics, stunning colours, 
gades. Write for brochure to Aqitamac, 
3, 12 Grosvenor Place, Lendon SWI 


s 
3 


VERY PRETTY 


meualhy made, handtinished, loose fitting, 
nighties in liberty lawns etc 
LES potion, 36/40. Send SAE tor details, 
. 4 Westbourne Avenue, Worthing 
RDF y0903 200240) 


_ BRIDAL WEAR 


S298 ER one of London's leading bridal and 
i designers will undertake a selection of 
EAdf Commissions for her superb, clegant, 
Halal gowns in the finest quality fabrics. 

Tel, 01-438 3114 for appointment 


SS ee 


—_ JEWELLERY 


Jewellers 


divellery re-modelled in our 
own workshop. 


21 Conduit Street, 
London W1. 
Tel: 491 7301 


> _ LINGERIE 


5 
* \{ oun BRA RESTYLED and made 
he i iN ‘ your choice, Matching underwear if 
Hs ides by post or personal consultation. 
tae WSs “4 Woodhayes Road, Neasden, 
“SONNY ODB. Tel: 01-459 1994, 


Eula 
NUSTE PURE SILK LINGERIE Handmade 
rahi * Wimmed. Daywear, sleepwear cic, 


tee ®» from Margaret Horner, | States 
Alien, ‘Sea, Lancashire. 


eg 


a 


" 


ANA, 

re NAR LIGUTS 
mali MATS, hire shting 
cyte af neh Shite all forms of lighting, 


theatre lights. A. Paulus 


HOLIDAYS 


Salcombe, Devon 


**"AA Roseite 
Tgon Ronay 


BIA Commended 
“More than just a hotel" 


Come and be spoilt in this elegant and 
luxuriously appointed hotel An 
unrivalled position in an area of 
outstanding natural beauty commanding 
a secluded tree fringed sandy cove 

Superb heated indoor swimming pool 
with health, beauty and leisure facilities, 
squash and windsurfing as illustrated in 
our new brochure for 1983 

Spring into Summer Bargain Breaks 
at ndently owned 
Roy T, Edwards FHCI 
Salcombe (code OS4 884) 1466 


A HOLIDAY PARADISE 


of your dreams in beautiful South Devon 
Cottages, Farmhouses, Bungalows, 
Apartments. Sleep 2-12 

Brochure Dept 1 


Barline, Beer, Devon, 
Phone Jean on 0297 23221 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


HAND KNOTTED oriental carpets and rugs. The 
James Sparrow carpet company offers for sale at 
very competitive prices, an extensive range of Per- 
sian, Afghan, Chinese and Indian carpets, Please 
telephone 01-778 7722 


CHOOSE YOUR PERSIAN OR ORIENTAL 
CARPET from our vast selection. Every size and 


colour, new or antique. Trade prices investment 
consultation and restoration services available 
Tel, 0525 371666 


VIGO CARPET GALLERY. We buy, sell, 
clean, restore and value carpets and rugs. Tel: 
01-439 6971. 6a Vigo Street, London WIX 1AM. 


HEALTH FOODS 


pure 


pple Juice 


HEALTH & BEAUTY 


The Judi James School of Modelling and Grooming 


We are now holding courses in modelling, 
grooming and make-up (including ethnic 


make-up) at The Beauty Training Centre in 
Chelsea. For further details of all our 
courses and/or a free modelling 
assessment telephone: 01 352 4723/4796 
(24 hour answering service) or write to 
Dept. J.T. 4 Chelsea Manor Studios, 
Flood Street, London SW3 55R. 


APRIL BARLOW FBAE. Specialist 
in removal of red veins, ‘spinus 
lags, 


naevus’, skin 
superfluous hair. 


The Clinical Beauty Salon, 
The Park Lane Hotel, London W1 
Tel 01-499 6321 Ext 285 


Membor of the British 
Association of Electrolysis 


LADY THERAPIST/MASSEUSE, will visit you 
Therapeutic treatment, also facials, manicure, 
pedicure, Times by arrangement. Telephone 01 452 
1845. Member of International Health and Beauty 
Council, M.A.B.Th. 


HOME MINDING 


HOLIDAY HOME MINDING 
Confidential live-in service. 


Impeccable references supplied. 
Tel. 278 7851. 


HAND KNITTING 


DESIGNER ORIGINALS in natural yarns for all 
occasions; choose from CURRENT SEASON'S 
RANGE co-ordinated with beautiful skirts from 
models exclusively CUSTOM MADE. Prices from 
O44 to £300, Tel: ERICA FARROW DESIGNS, 
London — 38} 4805 


HATS 


Tre Hat Skop 


HATS FOR ASCOT 
Bermona, Edward Mano, Marida, Peter Bettley, Kangol and 
designer hats from the Graham South collection: 
19 Brown Street, Salisbury 2 Tee Court, Romsey 
Tek: Salisbury 332888 Tel: Tadbarn 2280 


MURALS 


MURALS, MARBLING, STIPPLING ete for a 


complete service contact Green and Lovell. 01-381 
2916 


B 
TRAINING 
CENTRE 


warts and 


@ 


SCULPTURED SUPERNAIL STUDIO 
AT HEAVEN SCENT 


A comprehensive range of French perfume and of 
specialist applies plastic tips, 


course our 
sculptured nails and nail wraps, etc 


49 BEAUCHAMP PLACE.LONDON SW 
Tel: 584 5555 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PORTRAITS OF distinction. We specialise in por 
traits of children, Family Groups, Pets etc. Taken 
in your own home to the highest possible standard 
also photography of valuable items for insurance 
purposes. For further information contact John In- 
grouille on Telford 52544 


HAVE YOUR CHILDREN photographed at home 
or in the studio (Kensington area). Telephone Jen- 
nifer — 937 3919 for details 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 


PORTRAITURE by WOODIE Beautifully finish- 
ed drawings — Children a speciality Ring now for 
details 01-743 4111. 


TELEGRAMS 


BOOBGRAM — the ultimate surprise 
ROLYPOLYGRAM — is it wonderful 


or terrible? 
Find out ... 


Ring GLAMGRAM 
01-979 6888 or 01-941 6113 
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ULIANA’'S 


Travelling Discotheques 
and Party 
Organising Services 


ERTAINMENTS* * * ok & 


— WOBILE DISCOTHEOUES —— 
FOR A VARIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL SOUND 
AND LIGHTING SHOWS 
TO SUIT FUNCTIONS OF 

ANY SIZE 


01-785 2492 (24 hrs) OR 
Oxshortt (970) 3055 


Terrier eek 


BERNARD 


DELFONT 


Party 
grrers 
Lecce ae 
FOR ALL YOUR 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


DISCO BANDS 
ENTERTAINERS CABARET 


Contact 


JEM OUIMSTER 01-43914452 
Cee aeaeeeee 
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Select-A-Floor Ltd 


Portable Darice Floor and 
Marquee Hire Services, 


Please telephone; 


01-938 1401 


CHILDRENS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


NORMAN MYERS 


the finest owe in children’s erbertsnnert 
Games, Files, Magic, Punch & Judy, Puppets 
40 DRIDOR LAME, LONDON FW Ors 
Phone 458 4095, 498-4295 


FIREWORKS 


* SEE STARS AT YOUR PARTY® * 


Fabulous freworks for all occasons | 
German and Chinese display specialists + 
* Redbaurn (Herts) 058285 2436 


Kwek Keka kkk kk eK 


PERSONAL 


CLAIRVOYANT TAROT READINGS £10 


Postal Readings [5S AE 
Select 10 numbers 1-78 


3 questions / problems 
Phone 01-399 5516 Evenings 
and Weekends 


40 Eversley Rd, SURBITON, Surrey 


MATCHMAKERS INTRODUCTIONS LTD 
Professional executive and culwred people 
introduced fo each other with view (o friendship 
marriage. Socal events and holidays arranged. 
Telephorw01-949.4696 of 9420745 for confidential 
interviews of write to Cimero, Traps Lane, 
Coombe: Hill, New Malden, Surrey 


DATING MAGAZINE. — £1.00-— Penfriend 
International Magazine, (TP) 102, Newgate Street, 
Londen ECLA TAP 


AYPNOTIST/PSYCHOTHERAPIST.. Stop 
amcking, lov weight, lack of confidence, ete 
Lendon Wo. MirMichael Joseph Tel: 499 2819 


DOKKACH ANDEKSOS, Celtic Medium, 
Peycine Councillor and Healer, By appomntements 
only, Phone Hampshire 0420 14866 


PILATAEK JESNEK — Macrage Borean, 124 


New Bond Street, Wi (et 999) Nationwee 
intervecws Whember of SMB 
“COOKERY AT THE GRANGE” 4-day oul 


4wesk courses living mm alowely house Canulledit 
dieners, log fires. The Gramer, Beckington, Batt 
GAS OTD. Tet. (0379) 0607 


BILLIARD TABLES: bought ad sald Kereowals 
pep. Teh My Wills, Pleme! Hemrpsored (2K) 
GOS any tiem 


CLO ENCODNTERS GROLP, Personal 
introductions amt sectal exaty fer peofessomel 
peaple Allgoreas Tel 021-75) 204 (PA:s) 


PERSONAL 


MARRIAGE and Advice Bureau. Katherme Allen 
(ex-War Office and Foreign Office); Personal fn 
troductions, 7 Sedley Place, London WJ, Teleptrone 
01-499 2596 (Society of Marrrage Bureaux) 


JAN DURANT. Clairvoyant. Your future for the 


next eighteen months. To enquire phone (08894) 
7707% of send SAE to: 2 The Coach House, 177 


Mam Road, Brereton, Rugeley, Staffs 


SOIREES, FUND RAISING ETC: Accomplisted 
light and classical ‘cellist available with or without 
pianist. Enquire W H Jarvis, Salewheel, Rib- 
chester, Lanes PR3 INU; tel Ribehester 21'S 


International banker, divorced, 49, tall, slim, kine, 
sincere, wide interests, with house in NW London 
wishes to meet -attractiveslim, divorced or widowed 
lady about 3540 who while-enjoying wining, dining 
dancing and theatre is basically more-a family type 
than asswinger. Please write with telephome and if 
possible a photo, to Box No RH 292 


Psychic Medium for private appointments in 


Chelsea area of London, Ring Mrs Martin 
01-352. 1714. 


MRS. PETERS 
Clairvoyant, hand and card reading 
Phone 01-789 1178 


PA/SECRETARIES 
For a selection of 
fascinating 
opportunities tt 
ermertairnment, arts, 
publishing or 


television, contact 
the specialists. 


ONSULTANTS 


43 South Molton St., London 
WILY IHG. Tel. 01-499 6566. 


PERSONAL 


Your friends may have told you that 


MICHAEL COLE OF Yor 

buys old or antiquarian books and libra: 

vath) the utmost discretion throughout 
British Isles 


41 Fossgate, York YO) 2TF 0304 317! 


PREDICTIONS AND DESTINY by Tahlen 


Aaron International psychics 
astrological/ Tarot consultations give preci 
and guidance on all problems with the Eg 
Pyramid Stones. Phone #21 0237 


OUTWARD BOUNI 
for personal development through 
CHALLENGE, ADVENTURE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 
in the mountains and sea. Courses:f 
all ages. Apply Coutward Bour 
Wales, Aberdovey, Gwynedd LL 


ORA 
TEL: 065472 464 


PROFESSIONAL SPAN, TALL, DIV, WID 
TERESTS: MUSIC, ARTS, TRAVEL, INN 


A FEMININE LADY 3$4$ TO JOIN HI! 
THAT EXTRA SPECIAL LONG-TERM R 
TIONSHIP, POSSIBLY MARRIAGE. LE! 
MAKE YOUR SUMMEK MEMORABLE 
No RH 23s 


CULTURED ELEGANT ex. wife-prof- man, 
tracte ballet appeatanac. No tes London 
Would dearly lowe fo-meet tall cultured-protes 
mane gentheman, S045, who enjoys hig! 
starchends stretras-kemown.. To share truest-2.0) 
permanent relationship —hecping- alive (he ft 
theirceyes. Reply: Box No RH2A) 


ATTRACTIVE LADY, mul 30 
with: very frectic: life brat would like 
wocessful, perferatly oldes-peniier: 
busy soceal fife-but-sell lees quset 


as much as | do! Photograph appresiaic’, 


Box No. REIT 


SEY SOTRAEK says: f loek. likee- Proms 
ound like Tory Bhackturn bat | ag 
dra heat. “fama 


GOOD-LOOKING «= 


arsine 


termed 


—_ 


wiGS LAFAYETTE 
yole RCTS 


. e yivhia, Uiredt, pullure ml 
ae ESCORT, § , confidence, to Raat 
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AHCI INTERES! LNA wart me ‘ne 
at man et goed backer ve ‘Repls y Boy 
ol 


ih capiial ¥ te 
cto Nand! wr Wear 
t be single, Repl 
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nportan hs nu 
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——$== 
LOUISE WALKER 
MEBIUM & PSYCHIC CONSULTANT 
FOR PRIVATE APPOINTMENT 
PLEASE RING 0993 73097 
(OXFORDSHIRE) 


SHOEMAKERS 


—TADIES NARROW SHOES 
¢ jut evetable in Engiish sizes 4) 1049 
Sif AAAAA, AAAA and AAA 
For brochure 8.08 
Muriel Hitcheock Shoes 
nt NG, 3 Castle Mews 
Torrant Street. Arundel, 
\ West Sussex. BNI 90G 


SRR VV 
Egeli shoes 


HANDMADE BOOTS & SHOES 
Habe LADIES & GENTLEMEN 
Tottenham Court Road 


Le London WIP LHF 


: 
i \ 
5 Eng 01-636 S88] k 
PSA erwrmiae b 


Windmill Street 


x ADE SHOES made ci measure in a 
vs by ekiliew craltimmen on the premiiecs 

t . sgh Banes ond ii with bags 
teh Deli 

pe hy icine 


auchamp 


SPORTING ” 


SEASON 
On Smiths Lawn Windsor Great Park 
Contmet PETER GRACE 


© 0 The Guatds Pole Club, Windsar Great 
Pak, Berkshire Tet Agwo: 26399 


TAILORS & DRESSMAKERS 


GURALD KANE Al ors & Dressmakers, wil) 
take yours, or Gar own silk, eoton, Wallen aril 
hitere lengths into “i eautital c MALS, Sully, Pant 
1 dresses, 22, Wardour Street, Piceadilly vi 

a 407 4a70 


aval AS BEAUTIFULLY MADE CLOTHES 
reasonable prices, Individually devigned for you 
Uh wae from our range OF fabrics, OF bring your 
abr Ale 0 ready-to-wear callestion. Tel 

NY ta wayi 


VIDEOS 


‘ a 
Siw Pe EW) ] 


80 Weyhill Road, Andover 
Hants SP10 3NP 

Tel. Andover 52905 

Video Specialists 
and Photographers 
Hove a Wedding te remember with @ 
superd Video and creative photography 
Friendly service at an atfordable price 
Phone Andover 62008 row tor datalls 
derma tapes and sample photographs 


THE MORE YOU TELL 


THE MORE YOU'LL SELL 
IN 


Pat 


for further 
details of 
Classified Advertising 
CONTACT; 


BRIGITTE NEWALL 
01-499 9080 


KATE HOGG 
MORE DASH THAN CASH 


A lively and beautifully illustrated 
book onlooking great on a budget, 
full of sound practical advice on 
such subjects as ‘stealing’ style, 
finding cheap and interesting 
clothes and accessories, arriving at 
a personal style and taking care of 
yourself, 16pp colour, black-and- 
white photographs throughout 


HUTCHINSON £9.95 
CONDE NAST BOOKS 


Vogue House : Hanover Square 
London W1R OAD 

Please send me copy(ies) of 
MORE DASH THAN CASH 

@ £9.95 + £1.10 p&p (in uk) 


Please send cheque or money order 
made payable to CONDE NAST BOOKS. 
N@M@iw a verirs METRO NISRAELLIR I Manes ais nant 
Address 


is/ 


{ was all quite innocent = | 
merely mentioned, apropos of oys- 
ters, that getting someone with a 
long-standing antipathy to the 
things to eat them was as difficult 
4s getting Seal to eat tripe, I really 
had no idea of the voluminous cor- 
respondence that this easy simile 
would provoke, The letters break 
down into two lots, those from peo- 
ple who are members of the Friends 
of Offal, the others from the Ene- 
mies of Seal, Here, first, is an ex- 
ample of the latter; it comes from 
D. Rickets of 3, Midden Cottages, 
Seal, Berks: ‘Among my earliest 
memories is being near the gates of 
Seal Park as | walked the six-and-a- 
half miles to school one February 
morning, The towers and spires of 
the great house were just visible 
through the mist, [reeall. My teeth 
Were chattering like a sten gun and 
my knees were chafed and wash- 
day red. The world was crisp with 
frost. Suddenly there was the 
thump of hooves and then the 
scraping and grating as the vast 
overwrought iron gates were 
opened, Plumes of thick white ex- 
haled breath looped from the nos- 


trils of two huge horses, One of 


them reared and whinnied and 
showed me its gleaming shoes. 
Upon it sat mad old Tertiary Seal, 
the remnants of his face the colour 
of a plum. On the other was young 
Basil, He said: **Here’s a poor per- 
son Father. Shall we give it to 
him?’ Old Tertiary roared his con- 
sent and Basil threw at my feet a 
brown, fetid, bleeding sack. 
“There,” he said, *‘and let's hear 
no more of these whines that we do 
nothing for the unfortunate of this 
parish.’ And with that they were 
gone, the gates were closed and I 
knelt to inspect the sack. It con- 
tained the lights, spleen, stomachs 
and coiled inner organs of several 
beasts. I hid itin a hedge, and when 
I came back from school at dusk | 
fought off the crows and took it 
home to Ma. She made ever such a 
nice stew that lasted well into 
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Wendy Hole 


spring. It doesn’t surprise me that 
Seal won't eat tripe — so far as he’s 
concerned it’s something to be 
thrown to the poor as a conscience 
salve,’ 

The Friends of Offal, it says 
here, sends out a monthly news- 
letter, organises seminars and re- 
sidential inners weekends, holds 
workshops, demonstrates outside 
restaurants which do not serve 
sweetbreads and so on. Its motto is 
‘Variety is the Spice of Life’ 
(Americans call offal ‘variety 
meats’). It regards the ingestion of 
offal as ‘a political and social state- 
ment’. It hopes to do for offal what 
CAMKAM (the Campaign for Keg 
and Musak) has done for, well, 
fizzy beer and aural wallaper. It 
operates from an address in Ham- 
mersmith W6 — an s.a.e secures, 
Rumour has it that there is Big 
Abattoir Money behind the orga- 
nisation. One F.o0.O. contends that: 
‘The word tripe has been used as an 
expression of deprecation since the 
Restoration. It is synonymous with 
ordure, shit, garbage; it is used 
with reference to the musings of 
soccer managers and, I was going 
to say, Bernard Levin — but Mr 


Levin’s pronouncements are, 
rather, foie gras with the blue- 
green bloom of decay on it. Mr 
John Bond's aren't; they’re tripe all 
right... It is only in this country 
that sripe is used in such a sense. 
You don’t find the manager of Real 
Madrid being accused of talking 
callos, though I'm sure he does. . . . 
As long as the word is used in this 
unfavourable figurative sense the 
meat it signifies will remain, as Mr 
Bond would say, in disrepute. Seal 
must act....” Another F.0.0. with 
a scary display of sectarian para- 
noia is convinced that Seal is a 
closet Orangeman; the argument 
goes thus: The only area of Eng- 
land in which tripe has ever formed 
an important part of the diet is Lan- 
cashire (the home of tripe and 
onions); Lancashire was also the 
greatest bastion of Catholicism and 
the county which witnessed the 
most terrible persecution of re- 
Cusants. An antipathy to the place’ s 
natural (sic) dish must obviously be 
equated with a hatred of its natural 
church. 

The most repeatedly made point 
was that the British eat all sorts of 
filth anyway so why discriminate 


ou are offal 


Oo, 


But] like you, says JONATHAN MEADES, 
who here discusses variety meats 
and that sort of tripe 


against offal. Its true of COURSE 
Shergar has been made into SHU 
ages by now I suppose — stringy, 
tough ones no doubt; and should 
some ‘author’, whilst lounging, 
in a bath of his wife's finest milk, 
be struck on the head by a falling 
shelf-full of remaindered copies of 
one of his interesting and original 
books there would be no shortage 
of charcutiers queuing to turn thé 
still warm body into an exciting 
range of long-pig products. A maj 
1 know who runs a restaurant in the 
west of England ran over a fox if 
his car and served it after consult 
ing Larousse Gastronomique, 
which counsels skinning the beast 
and soaking the flesh in running 
water. That remarkable work of re- 
ference and gastronomic fantasy 
also tells us that rats, whose flesh 
tends to have a musky taste, used to 
be ‘highly esteemed’ by coopers if 
Bordeaux who would grill them 
with oil and shallot over a fire of 
broken barrels. Further — cats have 
a taste somewhere between rabbit 
and hare, chows are bred for the 
table in China, grilled adder was 
eaten on Derby Day and so on. 

1 showed the correspondence t0 
Seal. He made a few characteristi¢ 
jokes about people with a dispos: 
able income of less than £200,000, 
nibbled on a canapé of vestigia 
(dried spinal cord of sturgeon) and 
dove’s tongues, flipped through 
the letters and was chuckling away 
to himself till he came to the one | 
quoted above, the one which refers 
red to soccer managers. I don't 
think he actually read it, he merely 
saw that his name was a few senl- 
ences away from that of the wn: 
usual Mr Bond. That was enough, 
He said he felt sullied. He 
went away to sulk. Now he Is 
threatening that his unspeakable 
cousin Beaver should write in his 
stead, (Beaver is a man who Is tat 
ly invited anywhere but pak eat 
less always arrives early). I fee 
that am to blame, but as I said, It 
was all quite innocent. 


good for your Besiht 
I want to be 20/20” | 


Lauren Bacall — 
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' The brilliance: ‘of aaoade iota 
“anexquisite emerald drop i in an 18 karat old : 
18 karat gold ring surrounds’an emerald 
An eens of diamonds crest a dazaling 1 
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Black de Blacks 
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M | DDLE TA R As defined by H.M.Government 
DANGER: Government Health WARNING: 


CIGARETTES CAN SERIOUSLY DAMAGE YOUR HEALTH 


